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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEVIBHAGAVATA 
JAYA CHEMBURKAR 


1. The Sakti cult has drawn much from non-Vedic and pre- Vedic religious 
traditions. Tantricism had become inextricably linked up with it. The Tantras 
preach ideas and practices which are opposed to the Vedic religion. On account 
of absorbing non-Brahmanic ideas of the Tantras, the Sàkla cult came to 
be regarded as the most debased and revolting form of Hinduism. 


2. The Puranas on the other hand held in high esteem the authority 
of the Vedas and the Varnásramadharma propounded by the Sütras and 
the Smrtis. They undertook the task of re-establishing the teachings of the 
Vedas and denounced the Tantric ideas and practices. ' 


3. Such an attempt is clearly seen in the Karma Purana (KP) in connection 
with the Pasupata sect in order to free it from obscenity and vulgarity and 
bring it in the fold of Brahmanism.? The Devibhágavata (DB) also, which 
is a Sakta Purana, aims at purging the Sakta cult of non-Vedic, debased 
and hideous Tantric ideas and practices by giving it a sublime garb of 
Bhagavatadharma (Bhd) which holds in high esteem the teachings of the 
Vedas and the practice of Varnasramadharma. 


4. This article proposes to examine how the DB presents the Sakta cult 
in a refined, sublime form by infusing into it the teachings of the Bhd. 


5. The Bhd has propounded the worship of Bhagavan Vasudeva or Lord 
Krsna. According to the Visnu Purana (VP), the word bhaga (in the word 
bhagavat) connotes six qualities collectively, viz. fulness of sway, manliness 
(energy), glory, auspiciousness, knowledge and indifference to worldly objects, 
and the word bhaga is applicable only to Vasudeva who is the Highest Brahma 
and none else (aiSvaryasya samagrasya viryasya yasasah Sriyah | 
jnanavairagyayoscaiva sannàm bhaga itirana |! evamesa mahansabdo maitraya 
bhagavaniti | parabrahmabhütasya Vasudevasya nànyagah Il ( VP V\.5.74,76). 
The VP further states that the word bhaga may be applied secondarily to 
others who know about creation and dissolution (of the world), about the 
origin and final destiny of beings and knows what is vidya ‘knowledge’ and 
avidya ‘nescience.’ 


6. It is interesting to nole how the Sakta Purana DB derives the words 
bhágavata and Bhagavan to suit its purpose. According to the DB, the word 
bhaga implies knowledge, prosperity, wealth, glory and strength. Being 
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possessed of these qualities the Goddess Sakti becomes bhagavali (jnanam 
samrddhih sampattiryasascaiva balam bhagah | tena saktirbhavati bhagarüpà 
ca sa II (DB Mahatmya (DB. MTM.) I. 50a; IV. 5b and DB IX, 2.11). And 
because Atma ie. Krsna who is always united with Bhagarüpà Sakti is called 
Bhagavan (taya yuktah sadaSstma ca bhagavanstena kathyate [DB IX.2.12.a]). 
Sakti being the Supreme Goddess of the cult, Krsna is said to become Bhagavan 
only secondarily. Krsna the male God is thus relegated to an inferior position. 


T. Having described the Goddess Sakti as Bhagavati, the DB then explains 
the title Devibhagavata as, " bhagavatyah idam yasmattasmadbhagavatam viduh”’ 
i.e.because this Purana is about Bhagavaiti, it is called Bhagavatam (DB MTM 
IV.5). But in the light of the scrutiny of the entire text of the OB, the title 
can be explained in another way also. As stated above,? sublimation of the 
Sakta cult is the aim of this Purana. The title appears to imply incorporation 
of the Bhagavata i. e. Bhd for the modification and sublimation of the cult 
of Devi. Thus this tile can be explained as, devyupasanayah 
bhagavatadharmanusarena | udattikaranam yasmin X pratipaditam tat 
devibhagavaiam, ie. that Purana is called DB in which is expounded the 
sublimation of Devi-worship according to the Bhd. The reason for adopting 
the Bhd is that, it was necessary to eradicate non-Vedic, Tantric element 
from Sakti worship and replace it by the noble principles of the Bhd which 
centre round the philosophy of the Veda, the doctrine of devotion, simple 
mode of worship and the practice of Varnasramadharma. Secondly because 
the Bhd propounded by the Shagavadgita (BG) and the Puranas like the 
VP and the Bhagavata Purana (BP) was easy and simple to practise; and 
its practice was allowed for all, irrespective of caste and sex. The DB has 
modified the Sakti cult by giving it a sublime garb which could raise it to 
an honourable position in the society. 


8. The Text of the DB (1100 CE) : By and large the text of the DB 
is very much akin to the text of the BP, the main point of difference between 
the two Puranas being in the principal deity to whose glorification and worship 
the Purana is devoted. In the DB the principal deity is Devi i.e. Goddess 
Sakti, whereas in the BP it is Lord Krsna. In both the Puranas the text is 
divided into twelve Skandhas ‘books’ containing eighteen thousand verses. 
Both the Puranas narrate the mahatmya (importance) of the respective Purana. 
Narrations of a large number of episodes in the DB sound like an echo 
of the episodes in the SP. The entire text of the DB shows its inclination 
towards the Bhd.4 


Following is a very brief statement of the modified form of Sakti cult. 


9. Goddess Sakti : The Supreme Deity of any cult is always equated 
with Brahman. Accordingly the DB has described Devi as ' parabrahmasvarüpinr 
(DB IV.25.68), brahmasvarüpini (DB VII.28.4 1), brahmarüpini (DB VII.29.16). 
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She is Vedàntvedya, one who can be known from the Vedanta (DB VII. 
28.31) and Vedamata ‘Mother of the Vedas.’ These attributes establish Her 
relationship with the Veda. She is present in all, in the form of Sakti i. e. 
strength, energy. She is consciousness (DB V.33.56). A being without Her 
is like a corpse (DB V.33.56). Even the gods Brahma, Visnu and Mahesa 
are said to be able to perform their respective functions of creation, protection 
and destruction because of Her power (DB. MTM 1.37,38; DB |. 8.34, 35, 
38, 39; | 19.78). Her manifestations have been described as arnsas, ka/as, 
amsamsa, kalamsas (DB 1X.1.58) implying degrees of Her portions in the 
respective manifestations. These terms have been borrowed from the BP where 
they have been employed with reference to various incarnations of Lord Krsna 
(BP |. 3.28; IV.8.6; IV.15.6; XI. 7-15; Cf also BG X.41,42). Many female 
deities such as Durga, Radha, Laksmi, Savitri and Sarasvafi, who are of spiritual 
character and known from other religious literature have been incorporated 
and have been described as Her manifestations (DB IX. 1.58); and the fearful, 
ferocious female deities such as Kālikā, Tripura, Bhairavi, Chinnamasta, 
Guhyakali, Candi, Candika, Camunda etc. commonly described in the Sakta 
works have been described by the DB as emanating from Her on the battle-field 
to fight the army of the demon Mahisa. These fierce goddesses symbolise 
ferocious aspect of Devi necessary for the bloody activity on the battle-field. 
In the process of modifiction of the Sakta cult only a mention of these goddesses 
known to the Tantra-dominated Sakta cult is made, but like the worship of 
Devi's manifestations viz. Radha, Durga, Laksmi, Sarasvati and Savitri, worship 
of these Tantric ferocious goddesses has not been prescribed. This indicates 
that the DB is wiping out the hideous ghastly Tantric character of the Goddess 
Sakti. 

10. The DB has borrowed the idea of avatara ‘incarnation of God’ from 
the BG (BG IV.7)}. This is evidenced by Sakti's remark viz. Yada Yada hi 
dharmasya glanirbhavati bhadhara (DB V\l.39.22b) abhyutthanamadharmasya 
lada vesan bibharmyaham (DB VII.39.23a). Similarly, Vi$varüpadarsana 
'manifestation of Her universal form by Devi' (DB VII.33.53) and the reaction 
of the gods on seeing it is only a reproduction of Visvarupadarsana described 
in the BG. Devi's remark na vedadhyayanairyogaimna dánaistapasejyayá | rapam 
drastumidam sakyam kevalam matkrpam vina (DB VW34.2) is borrowed 
verbatim from the BG (BG XIL48). These parallel instances indicate DB's 
leaning towards the cult of Bhagavàn. 


11. Though Bhagavata-garb is given to the Sakta cult, supremacy of 
Devi has been repeatedly described ( DB IV.19.18,19,33,34; IV.20.4,V.19.1,2). 


12. Like the BP, the DB had described both saguna and nirguna forms 
of Devi. There is a blending of these two forms of Devi. 
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13. Devigita (DG) : Narration in ten chapters of DB (DB VII.3 1-40) 
has been named Devigità (DG)*. DG is nothing but a reproduction of the 
BG. The DG has been rightly referred to as gifasastra (DB VII.40.34). The 
purpose of the DG is to incorporate the teachings of the Bhd. DG contains 
an exposition on karma, bhakti and jnàna. These tenets have been deliberately 
put in the mouth of Devi, the Supreme Deity of the cult; with the object 
of making them authoritative. 


14. Devotion : Throughout the emphasis of the DG is on practising devotion 
to Devi. There are a number of passages which clarify DB's concept of 
devotion. Perfect concentration of the mind on Devi, resulting in 'complete 
merging of the mind’ cittalayah in Her, is devotion according to DB VII.29.17a. 
Passages like, (adeva cetasa pasya ‘see that in your mind’ (DB VII.39.10), 
matpara ye madasaktacitià ‘taking hold of Me, with minds fixed on Me’ (DB 
VII.39.12), maccittà madgataprana ‘minds fixed on Me, and entirely attached 
to Me’ (DB VII.39.35), etc. explain DB's concept of devotion which is exactly 
similar to the concept of devotion described in the BG and the BP. 


15. The exposition of devotion in the BG and the SP clearly indicates 
that according to the BG and the BP, devotion means perpetual concentration 
of the mind on the Lord. The following passages like, maccitā madgataprana 
(BG X.9), mayyavesya mano ( BG XII.2), ye tu sarvàni karmàni mayi sarnnyasya 
matparah (8G XIl.6), mayyavesitacetasàm (BG XII. 7), mayyeva mana adhatsva, 
mayi buddhim nivesaya (BG XII.8) and (BG X.9) and the BP passages like 
mano mayyarpiam (BP 1.25.44); mayi. .. manogatirravicchinna (BP 
Ill.2 9.11); maccittāh ( BP 1.32.43, also BP VI. 1.19; VI.5.22; VII. 1.29, VII. 10.23) 
indicate that here emphasis is on fixing the mind on God. According to the 
BP the mind may be directed perpetually to God with any motive, any feeling 
such as fear, hatred, love etc. (BP VII.1.25,29,30; X.29.15). The DB has 
expressed the same idea where it states that the mind may be fixed on 
the Goddess Sakti with a sense of shame, with fear, or affection. Reiterating 
its concept of devotion the DB remarks, "Reciting Her names - She who 
is a store of all auspicious qualities - with perfect undisturbed concentration 
of the mind resembling an undisturbed stream of oil is devotion" ( DB VIIL.37.12). 
These words would remind one of Rámanujacarya's words describing devotion 
as ‘dhyanam ca traifadhárávadavicchinna-smrtisanfánarüpam (continuous 
uninterrupted remembering of the Lord like the flow of oil - Sr/bhasya |.1.1). 
The DB has not described 'nine-fold devotion’ navavidhabhakii. It only repeatedly 
refers to Sravana ‘hearing, listening’, A7rtana ‘reciting, narrating’, namana ‘bowing 
down’, sevana ‘service’, namasmarana ‘remembering mentally Her names, 
arcana ‘worship.’ 


16. The above discussion on devotion indicates DS's affinity with the 
two Bhagavata texts, viz. the BG and the BP. 
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17. Characteristics of a Bhagavata : Devotion being a mental activity, 
through perfect concentration and unflinching devotion, a devotee enjoys his 
communion with God. He begins to undergo an experience of ecstasy. He 
sees everywhere, in all the beings Goddess Sakti (DB VII.37.16). He does 
not hate anybody (DB VIL37.18). He is overwhelmed with love for Devi; 
he experiences horripilation on his body; his eyes get filled with tears due 
to love and joy, his throat becomes choked up and he is not able 1o speak 
(DB VII.37.20/1X.7.50); he sings loudly Her names and being intoxicated with 
love for the Goddess he dances; he is free from ego (DB VIL37.24). These 
are the characteristics of a devotee whose devotion is of the highest type 
- parabhakti- and the highest culmination point in devotion and dispassion 
is jīāna i. e. knowledge. The DB has borrowed these ideas from the BP 
where we find similar description of a bhagavaia i. e. a follower of Bhd 
(BP XI.2.36-55; X1.3.23-32) 


18. Mode of Worship : Worship of Devi is of two types, external and 
internal. In external worship one can worship Devis cosmic form or Her 
image. This is worship of Her saguna form; and meditation on the nirguna 
form of Devi, culminating in complete merging into Her has been described 
as internal worship. 


19. External worship comprises of dravya-pujà ‘offering various 
materials/objects', bowing down, nyása,? japa ‘recitation of Her names', worship 
of Yantra ‘diagram’, meditation, reading of the Veda, recitation of Her 
Sahasranama ‘one thousand names’, devotional prayers, feeding of the 
Brahmanas, virgins, young boys and the poor, thinking them to be Her forms. 
This would inculcate in a devotee realization of oneness of all which is the 
supreme goal of devotion. Finally with samahara mudra one should take 
leave of the Goddess. According to the BG and BP also the aim of worship 
is the realisation of unity in the midst of diversity. 


20. This type of worship is a combination of the Vedic and Tantric worship. 
It may be pointed out here that the pañcamakāras ‘five kinds of offerings’, 
the names of which begin with the letter ma, viz. madya ‘wine’, maisya 
‘fish’, mamsa ‘flesh’, mudra ‘parched rice’, and maithuna ‘sexual intercourse’ 
which are common in the Tantra-dominated Sakti-worship are here conspicuous 
by their absence. On the contrary a devotee has been instructed not to eat 
flesh, garlic, onion and not to drink wine on holy days (DB XI.7.40,4 1). 
This is the influence of the Bhd. 


21. Like the BG and the BP, the DB also has described worship on 
two levels viz. saguna and nirguna, taking into account different intellectual 
and spiritual levels of the devotees. The worship of saguna form of the Goddess 
would cater for the needs of an average man. Saguna worship is intended 
to culminate into the realisation of the niguna form of the Goddess. Mirguna 
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worship is meant for spiritually advanced people capable of grasping abstract, 
attributeless, all pervading form of Sakti. 


22. Japa has important place in the worship, because it facilitates directing 
the cittavritis ‘modes of the mind’ towards the Goddess. Japa has a place 
both in Vedic as well as Tantric devotional practice. Lord Krsna has identified ' 
Himself with japa 'yajnanam japayajnossmi! (BG X.25). The DB has glorified 
Gayatri Mantra with which also Krsna has identified Himself in the Vibhütiyoga 
of the BG, when He remarks, gayati chandasamaham! (BG X.35.) Japa 
of Gayatri mantra has been prescribed for Devi-worship. The ultimate emphasis 
of the DB being on the realisation of oneness of jiva (soul) and Paramatman, 
three means of attaining this goal viz. karma-yoga, astanga-yoga and jnana-yoga 
have been prescribed. All these means have the same aim as in the BG 
and BP, viz. purification of the mind, control of the mind, and pursuit of 
knowledge of oneness of jiva and Paramátman and the world. Yet like the 
Bhd, emphasis is on the practice of devotion ( DB IX.38.7 1-72). 


23. Regard for the Veda and Denunciation of other Heretic Sütras 
and Cults : In the task of Brahmanisation of the Sakta-cult, it was incumbent 
to free the cult of the charge that it was anti-Vedic. Therefore, in order to 
establish that the cult was not anti-Vedic, the Goddess Sakti is repeatedly 
made to proclaim the authority and sanctity of the Veda.” The Goddess Sakti 
remarks, “whatever has been enjoined in the Sruti and Smrti is dharma, and 
whatever has been stated in the other Sastras is only Dharmabhasa ‘shadow 
or reflection of dharma (DB VII.39.15). In these words Devi has shown Her 
regard for Sruti and Smrii and denounced the other Sastras of Vamacarins, 
Kapalikas, Kaulas, Bhairavas that are opposed to the Veda. They have been 
described as being famasa and created by Siva to delude the people (DB 
VII.39.18-28). 


24. In the Tantra-Sastras there are some passages which are in conformity 
with the Veda and there are other passages conflicting with the Vedas. According 
to the Goddess Sakti there is nothing wrong in Vedic people resorting to 
the passages which conform to the Vedas (DB VII.39.31,33); and one who 
is desirous of Liberation should resort to the Veda. 


25. The Goddess proclaimed "The Veda has emerged from Her (DB 
VII 39.16); the Smrtis conform to the Vedas, therefore they are authoritative 
(DB VII.39.7). But the other Sastras, Tantras are not authoritative (DB VII.39. 19); 
the Veda is Her body and it is to be preserved, without which there would 
be all misery and chaos (DB VII.28.76); one who abandons Vedadharma 
and practises another dharma should be banished by the king from his kingdom 
(DB VIL39.25)." 


26. Upholding the Dharma laid down by Srutis and Smrtis, the DB proclaims 
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that the right conduct laid down in the Srutis and the Smrtis is the first 
and foremost dharma (DB XI.1.8). Srutis and Smrtis have been described 
as the two eyes and the Purana is the heart. What is described as the right 
conduct in these three is the Dharma and what is laid down elsewhere is 
not dharma (DB XI.1.21,25,26). Those who take vows contrary to the religion 
of the Veda, viz. Vaikhànasas, Kàmacarins, PaSupatas, Lingayatas are said 
to go to hell. (DB Xl.1.27-31). 


27. This eulogy of the Veda would indicate regard of the modified Sakta-cult 
for the Veda, and its assimilation with Brahmanism. 


28. The Skandha XI of the DB has been devoted to the discussion on 
sadacaradharma ‘duties forming good conduct’ which can be briefly described 
as comprising of the performance of sandhyà 'daily morning and evening 
rites’, vaisvadeva ‘offering of food to household fire’, pahcamahayajnas ‘daily 
sacrifices consisting of offering food to Brahmanas, gods, creatures, manes 
and guests; feeding of guests, offering food to cows etc. etc. (DB XI.22.12-22). 
These are said to please the Goddess. The DB insists on the performance 
of nitya ‘daily’ and naimittika ‘occasional’ rites according to rules. Acara (good 
righteous conduct) has been described as the first dharma. One whose behaviour 
is in conformity with the rules regarding good conduct is said to be a blessed 
person (DB XI.24.95- 100). Though the dharma laid down in the Srutis and 
Smrtis has been held up, the DB has not laid down different duties for the 
different castes. This is in keeping with the teachings of the Bhd which does 
not believe in distinction of castes. 


29. Concluding Remarks : The above discussion would indicate that 
the DB has incorporated noble, popular teachings of the Bhagavatadharma. 
lts Advaita philosophy, its mode of worship, its regard for the Vedas, 
Varnasramadharma, its narration of the various episodes, in all these respects 
the text bears resemblance with the BP. Non- Vedic works have been condemned 
and named as Mohana-Sastra, perfect assimilation of the Sakta-cult with the 
Bhagavatadharma makes it clear that there is an attempt to give Bhagavata 
garb to the Sakti-cult and to raise it to an honourable position of a refined 
Spiritual faith by infusing sublime character of the Bhd into the Sakta-cult. 


30. In the DB the deities that figure are Visnu, Narayana, Krsna, Radha 
and the sage Narayana, who are closely related to and figure in the exposition 
on the Bhagavata religion. In the DG, the Goddess Sakti is made to present 
religion and philosophy in which are woven and interwoven the teachings 
of the Bhd - a new garb to the Sakti-cult. The purpose of the DG is to 
introduce the Bhagavata ideology in the Sakta cult and free it from non-Vedic 
and Tantric influence by imparting sublimity and piety and bring it under 
Brahmanic fold. In conclusion, it may be stated with pride that such a modification 
was possible because Hinduism was never a static, rigid religion at any stage. 


JAYA CHEMBURKAR 


Hinduism was dynamic and flexible, ready to examine and review ils teachings, 
if they were opposed to the beliefs and practices of the cultured society. 
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TREES IN VEDIC RITUAL TRADITION 
SINDHU S. DANGE 


Trees and plants have unique importance in the Vedic ritual. Kindling-sticks 
as well as sacrificial utensils are of wood. Lord of the forest (Vanaspati) 
figures as a separate deity, to which the offering mantra is addressed. Due 
to this mantra, the sacrificer's oblation (ie. the sacrificial animal) goes to 
the gods with life (ie. being fully alive), for the lord of the forest stands 
for the breaths of the sacrificial animal ( Aifareya Brahmana = Ait Br. ll. 10=6.10). 
The Kausitaki Brahmana also echoes this thought (Kaus. Br. XII. 7). The 
deity of the forest (Vanaspati), which is in the form of huge trees and Aranyani 
which in reality is the whole forest deified, can be traced to the Agveda 
(AV), bringing out the importance of the forest-world in the life of the Vedic 
Aryans. 


The tree struck by lightning was thought to be of special importance. 
The Taittiriya Brahmana (Tait. Br.) enjoins sambhara (seven items from the 
earth and six items from particular trees, to be scattered at the site of the 
Garhapatya altar)? from a tree struck by lightning. The arthavaaa, while glorifying 
this vidhi, states that the Maruts once terribly troubled Agni with waters and 
grabbed his heart. It became the lightning (Tait Br. |. 1.3.12). The sambhara 
here of a sacrificial stick from a lightning-struck tree, stands for the heart 
of Agni, who is to be established with his very heart. 


Several trees have been reckoned as the sacrificial trees. A detail common 
about them according to the Satapatha Bráhmana (SatBr) is of their being 
green and thus fresh, for that is what constitutes their living element, by 
which they are vigorous and possessed of strength ( SatBr...3.4.1). The Sat Br. 
mentions Palà$a (Butea Frondosa), Vikankata (Flacourtia Sapida), Karsmarya 
(Gmelina Arborea), Bilva (Aegle Marmelos), Khadira (Acacia Catechu) and 
Udumbara (Ficus Glomerata) as the sacrificial (yajfilya) trees and mentions 
enclosing sticks (paridhis) from them (/bid. 1.3.3.19,20). 


The arthavadas regarding these trees as also certain others reflect beliefs 
and practices of the Vedic times. To turn to some of these - 


Udumbara 


Among all the trees, Udumbara occupies a place of prime importance 
in the Vedic ritual. The oft-repeated arthavada about it is that it stands for 
strength and food. As Udumbara stands for strength, the sacrificer thereby 
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wins for himself strength ( 7aittriya Samhita = Tait Sam. \I.5.4.3.). For the 
mortar made of the Udumbara wood, for pounding the grains for preparing 
the sacrificial cake (/bid. V.2.8.7); for the kindling-sticks of the Udumbara 
wood in the rite of Agnicayana i. e. building the Great Fire-altar (/bid. V.4.6. 1); 
for the stick of the Udumbara wood to be placed on the fire in the fire-pan 
(bid. V.1.10.1), the arthavada at these and many more such places laying 
down the use of Udumbara has the same note and that is of 'strength'. 
While enjoining the sambhdra of the Udumbara wood, the 7a/tBr. relates 
that when the gods divided strength, the Udumbara tree stood up from that 
strength ( Ta/ Br. |.1.3.10). While laying down the offering of an Udumbara-stick 
on fire in the fire-pan (ukhà), the SatBr. states a mythical account, which 
runs as follows. The gods and the asuras, both sprung from Prajapati, vied 
with each other. All the trees went to the asuras, except the Udumbara, which 
did not forsake the gods. When the gods conquered the asuras, they took 
possession of the latter's trees also, The gods favoured the Udumbara tree 
by placing in it all the pith and essence of all those trees. Hence it is that 
the Udumbara tree is always moist, full of milky sap and has fruit equal 
to all the other trees ( Sat.Br. VI.6.3.2,3). 


It has to be noted that as small fruits cling to the stem of the Udumbara 
tree and the stem oozes out milky sap, the Udumbara tree comes in line 
with other such trees that stand as the Mother-goddess trees, because the 
small fruits (clinging to the stem) bear resemblance to the breasts. Some 
ancient mythologies mention such Mother-goddess trees. The Mexican 
Mother-goddess of this kind was Mayauel, who was believed to a be woman 
with four hundred breasts, and the gods on account of her fruitfulness changed 
her into the plant Maguey. The wine of this plant is called "pulque."? The 
Mother-goddess everywhere figured as seated before or on the Agave (Maguey) 
plant.4 The Greek goddess Artemis was believed to have four hundred breasts 
and was the fig - (tree) - goddess; the fig-fruits regarded as teats in ancient 
times. The green part of the fig-tree including the fruit distil a white milk-like 
juice in abundance. As the fruits of the fig-tree appear before the leaves, 
the tree was personified as "goddess of many breasts"? The ancient Egyptian 
goddess Hathor was the sycamore tree is one of her forms. The peculiarity 
of the sycamore tree is that the fruits all adhere to the stock of the tree 
and not to the end of the branches.® 


It has to be pointed out that nowhere the Brahmana-texts mention the 
Udumbara tree as a Mother-goddess tree. However when they speak of the 
Udumbara tree as ‘strength and food’, it is clear that rather than simply glorifying 
the tree through a ritual metaphor, they certainly reflect some mythological 
belief about this tree. The mention of the Udumbara tree and of the things 
made from the wood of this tree in the Vedic ritual vouchsafes for this. 
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The A/.Br. reasons out for Udumbara's standing for sap and strength, 
by a mythical account. On the tenth day in the Soma-sacrifice, the sacrificer 
and the priest hold together an Udumbara branch with a mantra ‘Sap and 
strength | lay hold of. The Ar. states that when the gods distributed sap 
and strength, the Udumbara came into being. Hence it ripens thrice in a 
year ( Ait.Br. V. 24=24.5). An interesting arthaváda occurs in the Sat Br. While 
leading forward Agni to the fire-altar in the rite of Agnicayana, an Udumbara-stick 
is placed on Agni. The Sat Br. syas that the Udumbara tree has forking branches 
and forking branches (resembling horns ?) are cattle. Cattle is food, with 
which the sacrificer gratifies Agni ( Sat Br. IX. 2.3.40). 


A (soma-) cup made of the Udumbara tree is offered to Prajapati. The 
Sat Br. says that the Udumbara tree belongs to Prajapati (/bid. IV.6.1.3). As 
this tree belongs to Prajapati (i.e. Agni), it produces red fruit (Maitrayani Samhita 
= Mait Sam. 1.8.1). As the redness of Agni went in the earth and the Udumbara 
tree was born, its fruit is red (Kathaka Samhita = Kath Sam. VI. |; Katha 
Kapisthala Sam. ll. 12). The arthavada here is obviously based on the red 
colour of the fruit of the Udumbara tree which is also the colour of Agni. 


The indispensable role of this tree in the Vedic ritual is seen in the etymology 
of the word udumbara, which occurs in the SatBr. In an arthavada passage, 
Prajapati - the very deity of sacrifice - is seen to remark that this tree lifted 
him up (udabharsit) from all evil. As it lifted him up, so it (ie. the tree) 
is called Udumbhara (the root indicated is ud + V bhr.). And Udumbhara 
they call Udumbara, for the gods love what is abstruse (Sat Br. VII.5.1.22). 


Pala$a = Parna 


The Vedic ritual-texts enjoin the use of the PalaSa wood on quite a number 
of occasions. As in the case of other things, here also the Vedic ritual-texts 
have glorified the PalaSa-wood with various arthavada- statements, which reflect 
the beliefs about the Pala$a tree. 


In the animal-sacrifice, the sacrificial post is made of the Palasa-wood, 
by a person desirous of brilliance and splendour, for the Palasa tree stands 
for these two ( Ai. Br. Il. 1=6.1.). In the Rajasdya sacrifice, when the four-monthly 
seasonal sacrifices ( Caturmasya-istis) are to be performed, if the dipping-spoon 
(sruva) is of the Palasa wood, he slays the fiends and raksases with Brahman, 
the Palà$a tree being Brahman (SatBr. V. 2.4.18). That the wood of the 
Palása tree or even the leaf of this tree is regarded as Brahman occurs 
at other places also (/b/d. Vi.6.3.7; 1.6.2.8)". 


lt has to be noted that a reference to Palà$a occurs many a time in 
the context of the Soma-sacrifice, while on some other occasions, with the 
mention of the Palasa, Soma is brought into the context. The Sat&r. lays 
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down that in the animal-sacrifice (ie. Soma-sacrifice) the sacrificer should 
make the sacrificial post (ygpa) from the Palà$a-wood. He thereby performs 
the animal-sacrifice with Soma (/bid. XI.7.2.8.). In the Agnicayana-rite the 
kindling-sticks should be of the PaláSa-wood.? The arthavada forwarded here 
is that the Palà$a tree is Soma and Soma is the supreme offering. The offering 
of the kindling-stick of the Palàsa-wood in fire is in fact the offering of Soma, 
by which Agni is gratified (/bid. Vl. 6.3.7). The Kaus.8r also echoes this 
thought, when it says that the offering of the Palasa-stick stands for the first 
Soma-libation, as the Palaga stands for Soma ( Kaus.Br. 1.2). 


The offering-ladle (juhu) in the sacrifice has to be of the Pala$a wood. 
The arthavada states that Soma was in the third heaven. When the metre 
Gayatri fetched it, a leaf (parna) of Soma was cut off and it became the 
Parna tree (Palasa tree is also called Parna). When the gods discussed regarding 
Brahman’ (acc. to Keith ‘holy power’), the Parna (i.e. Palasa) tree overheard 
it Therefore he becomes famous whose ladle is made of the Parna-wood 
(Tait Sam. \II.5.7.2; TaitBr.l.1.3.10;.2.1.5.6). The mythical account regarding 
the birth of the Palāśa tree occurs with some more details,when the ritual 
of taking away calves from the cows with a branch of the Palàsa (Parna) 
tree is laid down. This occurs in the context of the New-moon and the Full-moon 
sacrifices as well as the rites preliminary to the Soma-sacrifice 
(Sat.Br..5.4.1:.7.1.1.101.3.4.10; Tat Br. II.2.1.1.). The Sat&r. in these accounts 
mentions a footless archer aiming at the Gayatri (metre), when she was carrying 
off Soma. The archer severed one of her feathers or one of the leaves of 
king Soma (i.e.of the Soma-plant)? and falling down it became the Palaéa 
tree. It is clear that the frequent use of the Pala$a wood in the Soma-sacrifice 
has given rise to such an arthavada account, showing the importance of 
the Palasa tree as equal to that of Soma in the thought of the Vedic ritualists. 


The indispensable part played by the Palāśa tree in sacrifice in the form 
of enclosing-sticks (paridhis) from that tree, is marked in an afthavada - 
account in the 7aitSam, which occurs in the context of the Soma-sacrifice. 
Agni had three elder brothers (They were also Agnis.). They perished while 
carrying the offerings to the gods. '? So Agni (ie. the fourth one) being afraid 
ran away. When the gods found him, the latter agreed to come back asking 
a boon and it was of having enclosing-sticks around him for his protection. 
Whatever of the offering fell outside the enclosing-sticks, that was the share 
of his three elder brothers. Agni thought that his elder brothers perished because 
they had bones. With a desire to survive, Agni shattered his bones and they 
became the Palasa trees and the flesh which died on them, bdellium. When 
the sacrificer or priest brings the sticks of the PalaSa tree to serve as the 
enclosing sticks, it is in fact bringing or making Agni in its full form ( Tait. Sam. 
VI. 2.8.3,4.). It has to be noted that the enclosing-sticks are to be placed 
on the three sides of the Ahavaniya fire-altar i. e. to the north, west and 
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south. The east being the quarter of the rising sun, Agni has no danger 
to face from that side, as the sun is the protector there and moreover Agni 
is a form of the sun which the latter would definitely protect. 


Out of the twenty-one stakes enjoined for tying twenty-one Agnisomiya 
animal-victims (i.e. victims to be offered to the deities Agni and Soma), there 
are six stakes of the Pala$a wood-three on one side and three on other 
side. To glorify these stakes from the PalaSa wood (also the Palàsa tree), 
it is said that the Pala$a tree was produced from Prajapati's flesh. As flesh 
is red, so has the tree red juice ( Sat.Br. XIIl.4.4.10). 


Khadira 


The wood of the Khadira tree was used for making the sacrificial post. 
The gods won the heavenly world with such a post and so does the sacrificer 
win the world of heaven with this post (Ait Br. Il. 126.1). Out of the twenty-one 
posts at the Horse-sacrifice, six are of the Khadira-wood. The belief recorded 
in the arthavada is that as this tree was produced from Prajapati's bones, 
it is hard and of great strength, for bone is hard ( SatBr. XII.4.4.9.). While 
laying down ladles made from different treesfor the offerings to be given 
in the New-moon and Full-moon sacrifices, the 7a/t Sam. states the importance 
of the Khadira ladle through an arthavada account. It says that when the 
Vasatkara cleft the head of the Gayatri, the sap of.the latter fell away and 
entered the earth. It became the Khadira tree. Therefore, he whose dipping 
spoon is made of the Khadira wood, cuts off with the sap of the metres 
and his oblations are full of sap ( Tai. Sam. 11.5. 7.1). 


Plaksa 


While laying down the fruits from certain trees for the great anointing 
(mahábhiseka) of king, the Plaksa tree is spoken of as standing for self-rule 
(svárajyam) and sovereignty (vajirajyam) of the trees (A£.Br. VII. 16=39.2). 
These are placed in the royal power (Ksatre), when the fruits of the Plaksa 
tree are brought for the king (/big VI. 32=35.6).When the animal-offering 
is given in the Soma-sacrifice, a branch of the Plaksa tree is placed above 
the strew (barhis). The 7aitSam. states the arthavada that by means of the 
sacrificial animal, the gods went to the heavenly world. With the thought that 
men would follow them there, the gods cut off the animal's head and made 
the animal's sap stream forth. The sap became the Plaksa tree (7a/t Sam 
VI.3.10.2). To commend this vidh/ concerning the Plaksa (branches), the 
arthavada stated in the SatBr takes the help of etymology. It is said that 
when the gods first seized an animal for offering it in the sacrifice, its sap 
flowed down, from where a tree sprang up. The gods perceived that tree 
and as it was visible (prakhya) it got the name Plaksa. When the flesh of 
the animal is cut into portions on the Plaksa branches, the animal is made 
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full of the sacrificial sap ( Sat Br. 1I.8.3.12). The etymology of the word Plaksa 
is from pra + Vkhyd ‘to see closely’ and further, on the non-difference between 
the syllables z and / ( ra/ayorabhedah). 


Asvattha 


The fruits from the A$vattha tree are to be used in the great anointing 
(Mahabhiseka) of the king, the belief being that the Asvattha tree stands for 
the overlordship (samrajyam) of the trees ( Ait Br. VIll.16=39.2). Before buying 
Soma, fruits of trees such as Nyagrodha etc. are to be kept ready. The arthavada 
states that the A$Svattha tree was born from brilliance (:ejasa/) and stands 
for the overlordship of the trees. As the sacrificer-king stands for the lordly 
power, by using the Asvattha wood, he or the priest places brilliance (/ejah) 
and the overlordship (samrajyam) of the trees in the lordly power - ksatre 
(bid. Vil. 32=35.6.). The kindling-sticks from the Asvattha tree, which is here 
called ' citriya' (fr. V cit ‘to know’, citriya ‘worthy of being known’) are enjoined 
for being placed on the Agni (fire) on which the Brahmaudana) (rice made 
in ghee) is to be prepared. The arthavada based on etymology states that 
by this vidhi there will be 'citra' i. e. shining prosperity-- sayana-vicitram 
evaisvaryam bhavati ( TaitBr |. 1.9.5). The belief that propitiation of the Agni 
with the kindling sticks of 'c/ripya' leads to ‘citra’, is obviously based on 
the principle of sympathetic magic. 


While glorifying the sambhdara from the A$vattha tree and the vraja (shed) 
prepared from the same tree, the 7a/tBr. relates a mythical account. The 
TaitBr. says that Prajapati taking the form of a horse hid from the gods. 
In that form of his, Prajàpati took resort in the Asvattha tree for a year. 
Therefore the Asvattha tree is named so (coming from asva--asva + v sthà 
‘to stand' > ttha). With the Asvattha vraja, the priest or the sacrificer establishes 
Prajdpati in his own birth-place (7a Br. 1I.8.12.2). While laying down the 
sambhara of the Asvattha wood, the 7a/t.Br. relates the same mythical account 
but the deity is Agni (/bid. 1.1.3.9). The leaves of Asvattha are enjoined for 
packing saline soil (vsah), such packages being thrown by the common people 
towards the sacrificer, when he has ascended the sacrificial post together 
with his wife. This vidhi occurs in the Vajapeya sacrifice, which stands for 
the supreme sovereignty of the sacrificer (/bid. 1.3.7.6). The arthavada stated 
by the SatBr. in this respect is that Indra on former occasion called upon 
the Maruts, when they were staying on the A$vattha tree. The Maruts are 
the peasants or common people ( vísah) of Indra and in similar relation stand 
the common people to the sacrificer, who performs the Vajapeya sacrifice 
(SatBr. V.2.1.17). 


Sami (Prosopis spicigera) 


Pieces of Sami wood are enjoined in some rites. A Sami-stick is used 
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as a sambhara. The TaitBr. says that Prajapati created Agni but he was 
afraid that the latter would burn him. So Prajapati extinguished Agni with 
a branch of the Sami tree. The 7a/tBr says here that the use of Sami as 
sambhára is for cooling effect and thus for freedom from burns. The Sami 
tree is for Samitva (fr Sam ‘to appease, pacify’) ie. for cooling effect 
( Tait Br\.1.3.11,12). The same etymological explanation of the word sami 
(ie. Sami tree) figures in the arthavadas, which occur in the SatBr. In the 
rite of Agnicayana when the Ahavaniya fire is established, the sacrificer gratifies 
him with food, in the form of pieces of wood and oblations. He first puts 
on a piece of the Sami wood. This is to appease Agni and it is not for 
giving him food. The arthavada states that in early times, when the oblation 
was offered by gods, the enkindled Agni blazed so much as to cause fear 
in the minds of the gods. The gods saw the Sami tree and appeased Agni 
with it. Hence is the name Sami given to that tree (SatBr 1X.2.3.36,37). 
In the funeral rites, round the sepulchral mound they fix pegs, one of which 
on the left (ie. north corner) is of the Sami wood, the idea being of giving 
peace to the dead (/bid. XIII.8.4.1). A stick of the Sami wood is to be placed 
on the fire in the fire-pan for pacification ( TaitSam. V.9.6)'' 


it has to be noted that these arthavadas based on the etymology of 
the word Sam (meaning a Sami tree) need not be taken simply as a play 
on word, but they point out a belief about the Sami tree deeply rooted in 
the Vedic tradition. The belief that fire is extinguished with a branch of the 
Sami tree or a stick of the Sami wood and the practice of making an aran/ 
of the Sami wood, could be regarded as giving rise to a further belief that 
fire when extinguished enters the Sami tree. Hence in later literature the Sami 
tree is regarded as containing fire or as a resort of fire. 


Vikankata 


For the offerings to be given in the New-moon and Full-moon sacrifices, 
there are mentioned ladles from various trees, one of them being from the 
Vikankata tree. It is said that when Prajapati sacrificed, the Vikankata tree 
sprung from the place, where the oblation found support. Prajapati created 
offspring at that place. The sacrificer whose ladle (Ghruvá) is made of the 
Vikankata wood finds solace and is propagated ( Tait Sam. II 5.7.3). 


In the Soma-sacrifice the Manthin cup is made of the Vikankata wood, 
and in it soma-juice is mixed with barley. It is said that when the eye of 
Prajapati swelled, it fell out and entered the Vikankata tree. It then entered 
barley and stayed there (bid. VI.4.10.5). The Sat Br. speaks of the Vikankata 
tree to have sprung forth from Prajapati, when he rubbed his hands (Sat Br. 
il. 2.4.10). When Prajapati performed the first offering and after that cleansed 
his hands, a Vikankata tree sprang up. The Vikankata-stick thus stands as 
the first offering to Agni by the sacrificer in the rite of Agnicayana (/bid. 
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VI.6.3.1). It is said that when Prajapati created Agni, the lustre of the latter 
entered the Vikankata tree. The sambhara of the Vikankata wood is for acquiring 
lustre ( Tait.Br. l.1.3.12). 


Nyagrodha = Nyubja 


While enjoining fruits from certain trees, Nyagrodha being one of them, 
for the great anointing (Mahabhiseka) of the king, it is said that Nyagrodha 
is the lordly power (Ksatra) of the trees (AitBr. VIII.16 = 39.2). The AtBr. 
lays down that a ksatriya when consecrated for sacrifice, should press together 
the descending shoots (avarodhah) as well as the fruits of the Nyagrodha 
tree together with the fruits of the Udumbara, A$vattha and Plaksa trees and 
partake of them (/bid. VII. 30 = 35.4). The importance of the Nyagrodha 
tree is stated through an a/thavada as follows. The gods went to the heavenly 
world by offering a sacrifice. At that place of sacrifice the gods tilted over 
(nyubjan) the cups and these cups became the Nyagrodha trees. Even today 
in Kuruksetra, people call the Nyagrodha trees by the name Nyubja. The 
Nyagrodha trees are really Nyakroha (nyakroha) for they grow downwards. 
But as the gods like what is abstruse, they call these trees Nyagrodha ( /bid. 
Vil. 30 = 35.4; also VI. 31 = 35.5). It is clear that the arthavada here 
is meant to explain the name Nyagrodha from nyak (downwards) + Vruh. 


Karsmarya 


The enclosing-sticks of this tree are mentioned in the Atithyesti 
(guest-offering) in honour of king Soma. It is said the gods perceived that 
among all the trees this tree was capable of killing the raksases. The 
enclosing-sticks used for the Atithyesti are of the Karsmarya wood with the 
idea that the evil spirits may not injure this head of sacrifice i. e. this important 
rite viz. Atithya- isti ( Ta.Sam. VI.2.1.5,6; Sat Br. 11.4.1.16). It is said that when 
the gods seized an animal victim and drew (Vkars) it upwards, its sacrificial 
essence so flowed downwards as to make a tree spring forth' from it. Hence 
the name Karsmarya (Sat Br. 11.8.2.17). 


Krmuka 


In the Agnicayana rite, when in the period of consecration the sacrificer 
has to attend on fire, the SatBr. enjoins a kindling-stick of Krmuka-wood 
to be put on fire. It is said that gods and asuras, both sprung from Prajapati, 
vied with each other. The gods having placed Agni in front of them went 
upto the asuras, who cut off the point of the flame held forward. This portion 
of the flame settled on earth and became the Krmuka tree. This tree is sweet 
and is also red as it is a part of the flame. By placing a Krmuka stick 
on the fire, it is actually with the portion of the fire that the sacrificer imparts 
growth to the main fire (/bid VI. 6.2.11). The principle of magic working 
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here is.. 'Like produces like', the red tree making the fire red. i. e. blazing. 
Pitudaru 


In the Horse-sacrifice, there are twenty-one sacrificial stakes, out of which 
two are made from the Pitudaru tree. The SatBr. glorifies the Pitudaru tree 
by saying that what watery fire (apomayam tejah) and what fragrance there 
was with Prajapati, that flowed together and burst forth from the eye and 
became the tree Pitudaru. The wood of Pitudaru is sweet smelling, for it 
has originated from the fragrance of Prajapati and it is inflammable, as it 
has come from fire i. e. Agni Prajapati (/bíd. XIIl.4.4.7). 


Rajjudala = Slesmataka 


Among the twenty-one sacrificial stakes enjoined at the Horse-sacrifice, 
the central one is of the wood of the Rajjudala tree.'* The body of Prajapati 
began to swell and the phlegm (Slesma) burst forth from inside through the 
nose, to give rise to the Rajjudala tree. This tree is viscid, for it has originated 
from the phlegm (/bid. XIII. 4.4.6). 


Bilva 


The Az Br. enjoins a sacrificial post of the Bilva wood in the animal-sacrifice. 
This Bilva tree should be one which gets fruits every year, which is a symbol 
of proper food. Again this tree should be one, which is covered with branches 
up to its root and that is the symbol of prosperity (AitBr. Il. 1 = 6.1) The 
Sat Br. enjoins a stake from this tree in the Horse-sacrifice and traces its 
creation from the Kuntáapa'? and the marrow of Prajapati, which burst forth 
from his ear and became the Bilva tree. The tree is yellowish, for the marrow 
of Prajapati is yellowish (Sat8r. XII.4.4.8).  * 


Varana (Crataeva Roxburghii) 


A peg of the Varana tree is enjoined to be fixed round the sepulchral 
mound (with a peg each of the Palasa and the Sami trees). The explanation 
based on the etymology of the word varana is that by peg of the Varana 
tree, he may ward off (fr. Vvr Causal / varaya ‘to ward off) sin from the 
dead person (/bid. XIII.8.4. 1). 


Karira (Capparis aphylla) 


The fruits of the Karira tree are enjoined to be offered on the Uttaravedi 
(on the northern vedi) in the Varunapraghàsáh /sf/ (one of the Four-monthly 
sacrifices). The Mait.Sam. says that Indra cut off the wings of the mountains, 
for they were creating havoc by falling anywhere as per their wish. The 
wings became clouds, which even now cling to the peaks of the mountains. 
The liquid which first flowed from the bodies of the mountains became fruits 
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of the Karira trees. Hence when he offers Karira fruits in the Varunapraghasah 
ist, it is for getting abundant rains (MaitSam. 1.13). The Karira fruits are 
said to be belonging to Soma, for they came into being from the Soma-draught 
which flew upwards. When this offering of the Karira fruits belonging to Soma 
is offered, it impels the rains for the abundance of food (/bid.1.10.12;c.f. Kath. 
Sam. Xl.10; Tait.Br. .6.4.33). 


Arka (Calotropis gigantea) 


In the rite of Agnicayana, when the building of the great Fire-altar has 
been completed, Agni is said to be the deity Rudra and the Satarudriya offering 
is given to him. In lieu of the ordinary offering-spoon, the Arka-leaf is used 
for making the offering. The arthavada states that the Arka tree is food and 
thus Agni (..Rudra) is gratified with food (Sat Br. IX.1.1.4). 


Sidhraka 


In the Horse-sacrifice, a dog is killed and is made to float under the 
horse's stomach. A peslle made of the Sidhraka tree is enjoined for killing 
the dog and is spoken of as accomplishing the ritual act ( TaizBr. 1.8.4.1). 
As Sayana points out in his commentary here, the Sidhraka tree is possessed 
of iron-like essence of black or red colour and accomplishes pounding etc. 
of the grains as desired by the sacrificer. 


From the details noted above about the trees mentioned in the Vedic 
ritual, the following points are worthy of taking a note - 


1. These trees were important for sacrificial purposes in the Vedic tradition. 


2. About some of them certain beliefs were prevalent in the Vedic tradition. 
These beliefs led to their entry in the Vedic ritual. Example can be given 
of the Udumbara tree, which could be taken as a Mother-goddess tree, though 
it is not specifically mentioned as such. 


3. At times practice of using some of them in the Vedic ritual from bygone 
times compelled the ritualists to give some kind of glorificatory explanation 
for their use in the ritual. However it has to be pointed out that these explanations 
are perfectly based on the principles of sympathetic magic or as Frazer would 
like to call it ‘homeopathic’ magic. Thus on the basis of ‘A part stands for 
the whole’, a stick or faggot of a sacrificial (yaj/irya) tree stands for that 
tree and so its ritual use. Again based on the principle viz. ‘Like produces 
like’, there occur statements such as — Palá$a tree is born from Prajapati's 
flesh. As the flesh is red, so the Palasa tree has red juice. 


4. Some trees are said to have been born from a limb of Prajapati or 
from his bones, flesh, phlegm etc. This could be traced to a universal concept 
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of the splitting up of the body of a Creation-Being, giving rise to several 
things and beings in this world. Lang notes various trends in the savage 
myths of creation, one of them being that the world or its various parts, 
had been formed out of the body of some Supernatural Being, a god or 
a giant or a member of some mysterious race. On the Indian scene we 
have the Great Cosmic Purusa of the famous Purusasükta, from whose 
body-parts everything in this universe comes into existence. '^ 


Together with the trees there are several plants as also some varieties 
of grass mentioned in the Vedic ritual texts. While glorifying these and their 
use in the ritual, the arthavadas stated in the ritual texts indicate the beliefs 
and practices about them maintained by the Vedic ritual tradition. 
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Leaving a kindling-stick of the Vikankata wood, that of the Udumbara wood, the 
one which is not cut by an axe and the one that has lain on the ground, the 
rest are of the Palésa wood. 


. See Eggeling, J., op.cit, part Il, p.78. Sat Br. 3.4.10. Here the word ' gayatryai" 


is taken in the sense of the genitive case ie. ... (feather) of Gayatri. This shows 
a doubt on the part of the Sat Br. regarding the exact entity to whom the pama 
(taken as ‘feather’ or 'leaf) belonged. The composer of the Sat Br. is here relating 
the mythical account available in his times. The older version seems to be of the 
Tait Sam. (1.5.7.2) where a leaf of Soma is said to be cut off. The earliest version 
is of the AV, which mentions an archer shooting an arrow at the hawk ($yena), 
when it flew for bringing the Soma. On this occasion, a feather (parna) of the 
hawk fell off (AV IV. 27.3,4). 


. According to another account, the sound Vasat (Vasatkara) killed the three earlier 
Agnis (the three elder brothers of Agni). SatBr. (3.3.13; MaitSam. 1.8.6. For 
the significance of Vasatkara, see (Mrs) Dange, S. S., "Vasatkara-Symbolic 
Significance", Purnatrayi, Shri Havivarma Samskrita Granthavali Journal, (Sanskrit 
College Committee), Tripunithura (Kerala), Vol. XVI. No. 1, January 1989, pp. 33-39. 


. Keith, A. B., op.cit, Part 2, Delhi, 1967 (1914), p. 400, where Keith takes the 
word ' santya/'’ to mean atonement. 


Eggeling. J., op.c#, Part V. SBE, Vol. 44, Delhi, 1978 (1900), p. 373, note 
2. 


lbid., p. 164, note 1. Eggeling poinis out thal the term ‘kuntapa’ may refer to 
the transverse processes (forming spikes; cf. kunta) on both sides of the ten 
lower spinal vertebrae below the vertebra of the lasi true rib, i. e. of the five 
lower dorsal, and the five lumbar vertebrae. 


. Dange, Sindhu S., (ed.), "Rgvedic Accounts", Myths of Creation, Bombay University 
Publication, Bombay, 1987, p.8. 


INSCRIBED SITE LABELS ON KHAJURAHO SCULPTURES 
DEVANGANA DESAI 


Khajuraho in central India has three large stone slabs bearing long 
foundational inscriptions of temples, and also shorter donative inscriptions and 
pilgrims’ records.! Apart from these inscriptions, there are hundreds of small 
engravings with names of sculptors, àcàáryas, ganas and others on sculptural 
panels in temples. Most of these are in situ in temples built in the 10” 
and early 11" century, such as the Laksmana (Vaikuntha), Varaha, Visvanatha, 
and to a lesser extent in the Devi Jagdamba, Citragupta (Surya), and the 
Kandariya Mahadeva. These minor engravings have been read and analyzed 
by epigraphist Arvind K. Singh, who has contributed an article “Minor Inscriptions 
of Khajuraho" to a past issue of our Journal? He has given detailed 
documentation of these inscribed names and their categories, and listed their 
occurrence on different locations of the temple. There are names such as 
Vaccharaja, Pahasaga, Deda, Jajega, Sri Jasa, Chiccha and hundreds of others 
in these small inscriptions on sculptural panels in temples. 


Apart from these inscribed names of artists and teachers on sculptural 
panels /n situ in Khajuraho temples, there is one name “Sarjuh (and its 
variants Sajuh, Saja, Sajah) which is prominently seen on museum images, 
but not on sculptures jn situ. Krishna Deva has listed 18 such sculptures 
with this name, "engraved in an identical Nagari script, assignable to circa 
11” century AD." He says: “All the inscriptions are engraved by the same 
hand. Similarly, all the images are alike in style and appear to have been 
fashioned by the same artist The inscriptions appear to furnish the name 
of the sculptor himself and the different spellings only indicate that the sculptor 
who had engraved them was hardly literate, and spelt the name differently 
on different occasions as is usually done by the semi-or-neo-literate."? Stella 
Kramrisch, commenting on the word “Sajuh" inscribed on the base of a 
Khajuraho sculpture of Kubera, now in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, also 
takes it to be a name of the craftsman.* But we will soon see whether 
" Sarjuh" and its variants refer to names of sculptors. 


In addition, | have been able to find some more sculptures with this 
name engraved on their pedestals. There are 28 sculptures that bear the 
name “Sarjuh” or its variants, seen in the Site Museum, Khajuraho; Indian 
Museum, Kolkata; Allahabad Museum; British Museum, London; and Philadelphia 
Museum, USA. 
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Sculptures with ''Sarjuh" or its variants inscribed: 


Ambika, two-armed, No. 12 12, Sarjuh (Plate |); 

Ambika, four-armed, seated, No. 1592, Sajuh; 

Manovega, No. 940, Sajuh; 

Indra standing, No. 924 Sarjuh; 

Four-armed Siva, seated, No. 519, Saja; 

Two images of Vàmana, Nos. 432, 438, Sajah; 

Narasimha, No. 1253, Sajuh; 

Visnu standing, No. 126, Saja; 

Visnu's forms, standing, No. 156 1, Sajuh; 

Navagrahas frieze, No. 480, Saja; 

Karttikeya, No. 1099, Sajuh; 

Varuna, Sajuh; 

Parikara with Bhairava and Nandi, No. 1470, Sajuh; 

A divine couple, No. 348, (open air museum) Sajuh; 

Brahma and consort, No. 318; 

Five images of Umaà-Mahesvara in Khajuraho Museum, Nos. 351, 494; 
461 (in Dulàdeva style) (Plate II); 504 (standing image); No. 524:° and 
Umà-Mahe$vara in Allahabad Museum, AIIS 13.79, No. AM 263, Saja; 
Also AIIS 13.97, No. AM 29 1, Saja;$; 

Uma-Mahesvara in Indian Museum, Kolkata, No. 65/22, (original Khajuraho 
Museum No. 498), Saja; 

Visnu on Garuda, Allahabad Museum, No. AM 265, Sajuh; 

Visnu-Laksmi, British Museum, 1957-2-16, of Dulàdeva style, similar to 
No. 461 of Plate Il, Sajuh; 

Kubera, Philadelphia Museum of Art, No. 56.75.26, marked Sajuh. 


However, when examining these sculptures, | noticed that they are not 
of just one period, i. e. 11? century, but range from the middle of the 10" 
century (seated two-armed Ambika, No. 1212 of Plate |, Visnu standing, No. 
126) to the middle of 12" century, Duladeva style (Visnu-Laksmi, British 
Museum, and Uma-Mahesvara, Khajuraho Museum, No. 461). The Jaina 
Sasanà-Devi Manovegá, No. 940, can be assigned to 11" century, as also 
several Saiva figures. 


Certainly, the sculptures bearing the name "Sarju/" and ils variants on 
their pedestals were works of different periods and hence by different craftsmen, 
though the engraved name is by one hand. 


Krishna Deva adds, in a footnote, a suggestion by S. K. Dikshit that "these 
inscribed images refer to the Khajur sagar and were meani to adorn its 
bank". This suggestion can be of help in understanding the issue. Sarjuh 
could stand for Kharjuh, the name of the town Kharjüravahaka, the ancient 
name of Khajuraho, or for the local lake “Khajursagar” as suggested by S. 
K. Dikshit. 
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Kha could have been written as Sa. Scribes often write "Sa" for Ka 
and Kha in Nàgari script as Dr. V. M. Kulkarni verified and on which L. 
H. Bhojak has done research.? So Sarju can stand for Kharju. 


There are some other sculptures with the name "Sevam Sagara” or "Seva 
Sagara" inscribed on their pedestals. 


Sculptures with ‘Seva Sagara” inscribed: 


Visnu images, Nos. 35, 39, 117, 124 (Plate III); 
Siva-Párvati standing, No. 492. 


S. K. Dikshit, as referred to by Krishna Deva, has suggested that this 
engraved name “Seva Sagara" applies to the Sivaságar tank (near the Western 
group of temples), just as "Sarjuh" refers to Khajursagar tank near the Khajuraho 
village. According to Dikshit, these inscribed sculptures adorned the banks 
of these lakes. 


It is also true, what Krishna Deva has said in his earlier quotation, that 
all the inscriptions are engraved by the same hand and that these were in 
an identical Nagari script. But | would like to point out again that the sculptures 
range from mid 10" century to mid 12^ century, a period of 200 years. How 
then can we explain engravings to be work of one hand ? To this mystery 
we will soon return. 


Recently, while going through the sculptures of the Khajuraho Museum, 
my attention was drawn by the engraved name "Ghantàhi" on seven sculptures. 
It is also inscribed on a doorjamb from Khajuraho, now in the Indian Museum, 
Kolkata. The name is engraved generally on the left side of the pedestal 
or base of the sculptures. Two of the elegant Jaina Adinàtha images of early 
10" century, displayed in the main Khajuraho Museum, have this name engraved 
on left corners; the other sculptures are in the open-air Museum. 


Sculptures with '' Ghantahi" inscribed: 


Jina Adinatha, in the main Museum, No. 1667, on left side pedestal; 
Jina Adinatha, displayed in the main Museum, No. 1682, on the left 
side pedestal; 

Jina Par$vanatha, open-air Museum, No. 1641, on the pedestal, left side; 
Jina Parsvanatha, on the pedestal, below Padmavati Yaksi, no. 1619; 

A part of a doorjamb depicting ganas, No. 1058; 

Elephants and man, No. 989; 

Vyála and man, No. 165. f 

Doorjamb with Ganga, now in the Indian Museum, Kolkata, No. 65/25. 


Significantly, the name "Ghantàhi" is a 19" century local name of a 
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Jaina temple in the eastern zone, near the Khajuraho village. This temple, 
now without walls but consisting of a marvellous doorjamb and exquisitely 
carved pillars, has the bell or "ghanta" motifs on pillars. The temple was 
dedicated to Jina Adinàtha, as the Yaksi Cakresvari presides over the door 
lintel. But the temple is known as Ghantài or Ghantahi since the 19" century 
because of the bell motifs on its pillars. As the two images of Adinàtha bear 
the label "Ghantàhi", we know for sure that they were brought to the Museum 
from this temple. So some classifier who collected the images from this temple 
Site and brought them at one place for preservation must have engraved 
this name “Ghantahi” on such images. This engraving of the site name on 
pedestals of images is then a 19" or early 20” century doing. 


This marking of detached sculptures with site names must have been 
done not before 1870s. For, recently, while going through old photographs 
of Khajuraho, preserved in the Oriental and India Office Collections of the 
British Library, London, | saw a photograph of a 10" century sculptured 
slab depicting Siva-Parvati, standing on the bank of the Sivasagar lake. This 
sculptural slab, now in the open-air Museum, No. 492, did not earlier have 
any marking of “Seva Sagara” in the photograph, which is seen now on 
its right side corner. This proves beyond doubt that the name “Seva Sagara” 
was engraved after 1870. 


Another proof of the late markings of such names is the engraving of 
"Nanoratal" on the left hand side of the famous four-footed (Catuspada) Sadasiva 
image in the Khajuraho Museum, No. 1098. General Cunningham who first 
reported this image (though wrongly identified it as Sanmukha-Karttikeya, 
because of six heads) from the western bank of the Khajursagar tank, does 
not note this engraved name "Nanoratàl", the local name of the Khajursagar 
tank. He gives full details of the two-line inscription on its pedestal with the 
name of Acarya Urdhva-Siva. So until 1883-84, the time of ASI Report, 
the name Nanorátàl was not inscribed on the Sadasiva image. 


Repair work at Khajuraho has been going on since 1843, the time of 
Chhatarpur Maharaja Pratap Singh. The late Maharaja, who died in 1854, 
had left instructions in his Will to spend at least 5 Rupees per day on reparation 
work, as Vincent Smith tells us in his paper published in 1879.'° Conservation 
work at Khajuraho has been noted in the Progress Heport of the Western 
Circle, 1903-1904. t reads: “A recommendation was made for the better 
and safer arrangement of the hundreds of more or less mutilated sculptures 
already gathered together near the north-western group.” The Report of 
1906-1907 states ihal it was decided to get the open-air museum started 
at once. Finally, the Khajuraho site Museum, then known as the Jardine Museum, 
started as an open-air shed near the Western group of temples in 1910, 
by E. W. Jardine, the Political Agent, Bundelkhand. 
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It seems that before the Khajuraho Museum began to function, the detached 
sculptures were assembled, brought to one place and were marked with 
site labels. Those found near Khajursagar tank were engraved "Sarjuh" or 
its variants, those from the banks of Sivaságar tank were marked “Seva Sagara” 
in Nagari script. It is strange that the names were engraved instead of being 
painted. Generally, white or black paint would be used instead of engraving 
in stone for marking sculptures. But similar engraving to mark the site name 
is also exemplified in Buddhist sculptures of Kurkihar in Bihar, where "K" 
is inscribed in the 19" century on two sculptures, now in the British Museum."' 


Thus, the inscribed names "Ghantahi" and "Nanoratal", which are the 
local names prevalent in the 19” century, help us to solve the mystery of 
the other engraved site names "Sarjuh" and “Seva Sagara”. What is important 
to note is that these names are not seen on any of the sculptures in situ 
in Khajuraho temples, but are noticeable only on detached sculptures that 
are now in museums. 
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A & B. Jaina temple, Annigiri, upapitha and adhisthana, 
right side of the stairway. 


A NOTE ON THE OLDER PARTS OF 
THE ANNIGERI JAINA TEMPLE 
M. A. DHAKY 


Annigeri (Anngeri) was the capital of the Belvala county in Karnatadesa. 
it was a town of some consequence in the medieval as well as perhaps 
the pre-medieval period. What is more, it was a Jaina centre of repute in 
Karnatade$a of those times. A Jaina temple was built there as far back as 
in CE 751.' One other Jaina shrine is reported to have been built by Ganga 
Permanadi Bütug Il some year between CE 950-960 and the vasafi, as 
a result, was known as the ‘Permadi Jinalaya. ‘Permanadi’ was, in fact, a 
Ganga prince and ranked among the few very eminent nobles of the Rastrakuta 
empire of those decades. He was a devout Jaina as also a munificent patron 
of Jainism as evidenced by the several Jaina temples he built at different 
Jaina centres in Karnataka. 


Permànadi's temple in Annigeri was much damaged, apparently during 
the Cola (Cola) invasion and once again, perhaps, during the strong Virasaiva 
uprising in the latter half of the 121h century. The temple, though today surviving 
as a place of worship, has lost its past glory as well as the older original 
structural fabric, particularly of the Vimana and its adjuncts. Earlier, while 
succinctly describing this temple, | had noted : “Of this early building, only 
the fragments of the Sadanga Vedibhadra upapitha and the Kapotabandha 
adhisthana still remain at the otherwise totally renovated, now plain and 
whitewashed, east fagade."? The present note wishes to enlarge upon that 
statement by providing further details of the surviving part with two schernatic 
sketches and a couple of pictures of how those older basal parts at the 
east facade look. 


The upapitha (stereobate) and the adhisthana (base) are tightly articulated 
in elevation, looking as though an undifferentiated whole (see Fig. 1) As 
for their specific/identificatory typological nomenclature, on the basis of the 
Dravidian vastu literature, the —upapitha may be classed as the 
‘Sadanga-Vedibhadra’ type and the adhisthana as a variety of the 'Kapotabandha' 
class. However, there exist differences between the standard Tamilian- Dravidian 
encountered in the Cola temples and the Karnatan Dravidian of the Annigeri 
instance as regards the shapes of two particular mouldings that go in the 
composition. For example, what must be padma or lotus-petalled cyma is 
here rendered as plain /adyakumbha; and ihe kapōta or roll-cornice is here 
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replaced by Kkapotapálika? or cyma-cornice. Now, both these latter mouldings 
here are of the central and western Indian affiliation, figuring as they do 
there in temple's pitha or base; they are not of the typically Dravidian formal 
type as known from Tamilnadu. The distinction between the two types will 
be clear when Fig. 1 is compared with Fig. 2 in which those two mouldings 
in question are hypothetically replaced by the Tamilian-Dravidian, namely padma 
and kapota. 


On entering the Annigeri temple-building, on either side of the exterior 
Stairway, is seen the afore-noted upapitha-adhisthana combine (Plates IV-A 
and B). The only, indeed very sparse, decoration noticeable is in the Kandhara 
or dado of the upapitha where a group of three figures, a female dancer 
with two companions playing musical instruments appears and a nási-dormer 
decoration is featured only as a boss on the kapotapāli of the upapitha 
and thus without the ornamental enrichment. In the adhisthana, the ‘ripatta’ 
is chosen as the form for the kumuda. 


The building that stands above this stylobate is a rather plain looking 
structure. Inside its closed hall are columns showing the typical shapes of 
the Calukyan period and thus not of the original Ràstraküta period. They 
clearly are due to the restoration undertaken during the period of Vikramaditya 
VI. The pillars, though moulded, are unadorned. It is somewhat difficult to 
date them precisely. One may even suspect whether they are not of a plausible 
restoration undertaken after the ViraSaiva period destruction if such one had 
happened. At the eastern entrance to the hall is a banistered stairway of 
the hastihas(a type. Its profiles show rich and very chaste carving. While 
earlier describing it, | had dated this Aastihasia stairway to the period of 
the original temple and hence to c. mid tenth century. Now | am not so 
sure.? The hastihasta-banister may have been added during the early phase 
of the Calukyas and thus could be of the year around CE 1000. The ^astihasta 
details of the type on the profiles need careful comparative study with the 
examples of known dates. The banister otherwise is predictably the finest, 
just as it is one of the earliest to be encountered in all Karnatadesa. 


It is regrettable that this notable temple is for the larger part lost^ Since 
exceedingly few temples of the tenth century survive in northern Karnataka,? 
this building, which moreover had a fairly precisely dateable structure, could 
have provided a good landmark of what the temples of the late Rastraküta 
age looked like. 
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Notes and References 
1. Cf. P. B. Desai, Jainism in South India and Some Jaina Epigraphs, Sholapur 1957, 
p. 387. 


2. M. A Dhaky, Encyclopaedia of Indian Temple Architecture, Vol. |. pt. 3, South 
India Upper DravidadéSa, Later Phase, A. D. 973-1326, New Delhi 1996, p. 82. 


3. Dhaky, Encyclopaedía, Vol. |, pt. 3, p. 82 and plates 213, 214. 


4. The only other older part that survives is the pair of Pastihasta-banister of the 
stairway leading in the hall of the temple located above the stereobate or socle; 
the point will be dwelt upon soon. 


5. As | recall, among the surviving temples of the tenth century in northern Karnataka 
are a group at Sirval, another small group at Gokak, and one at Mulgund. 


CONCEPT OF SAHITYA WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO VAKROKTI THEORY 
MANJUSHA D. GOKHALE 


Poetry is the activity of a poet (Kaveh karma kavyam) and the word 
kavi means one who possesses intuitional wisdom and at the same time 
the capacity to convey it through the medium of linguistic expression. Hence 
so far as poetry and poetics are concerned, the fundamental thought that 
comes across is about the content and the expression. 


Right from the dawn of Sanskrit poetry, it has been known that content 
and expression united together constitute poetry. The vedic seers have taken 
into consideration both the aspects of poetic activity, viz. content or manas 
and expression or vak Manas and vak always coexist and are established 
in each other.’ In what one speaks, thereby he gives the thought a foundation 
in the word.? According to vedic poets, both sides are of the same importance. 
It is clear from the words they use to mean poetry; viz. manis, dhiti mati 
on the one hand and gir, suvrktj sukia, sustuti etc. on the other. A thought 
flowing out of the heart is fashioned in proper way to create a hymn.? The 
poets desire that their hymn should be unequalled both in form and content. 
The vedic poets know very well that the profound thoughts when expressed 
in an adequate manner become appealing and delighting to the deities. They 
always desire that their hymn should possess matter and manner worthy 
of each other and should constitute a novel and beautiful piece of art? 


The vedic seers are aware of special characteristics visesas of content 
and those of expression to create a piece of poetry. The content should 
be pure, brilliant, new, containing deep reflection, pleasing, attractive and decked 
with all beauty. The expression should be sweet, powerful like the vajra 
that never fails, graceful, skilfully arranged and well-decorated." 


The words vipra and karu, used to mean a poet, are very significant 
and suggestive of the thoughtside and the expressionside respectively. According 
to Prof. Velankar, the words kavi and kavya signifying the poet and his 
poem can be traced to one of the three-four roots which mean to shake 
with emotion, to think, to speak or to sing.? One may perhaps assign different 
stages in the process of a poet's function and underline the mutual combination 
of word and sense in poetry. Especially when the Hgvedic poets compare 
the poetic activity with that of weaving,? they obviously suggest that poetry 
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is an indivisible whole; it should not be split into parts and one should examine 
it and enjoy it as a single unit This can be called the vedic concept of 
sáhitya. 


Keeping in mind this vedic concept of sahitya if one examines the realm 
of Sanskrit poetics, it can be obviously noticed that these fundamental ideas 
are systematically developed by Kuntaka in his Vakrokti-theory. 


Of course, Kuntaka is not at all the first poetician to promote this concept. 
it has come down to him from his predecessors and he has developed it 
with adequate explanation and established it as the base of poetic creation. 
Sahitya originally means sahitatva or sahitabhava between the pada or vácaka 
and the. padartha or vácyártha. Hence this vacya-vacaka-sambandha, being 
the prime requisite in all linguistic application, is discussed by Vyákarana, 
Mimamsa and Nydya, the systems regarding pada, vakya, and pramdna 
respectively. This relation comprehends the consideration of the structure and 
varieties of pada, of the synthetic import of a succession of words in a 
vakya, and of the logicality of the idea (pramana). 


In short, the concept of sahitya, in general, consists of grammatical 
correctness, purity and proximity of the word on the one hand and logical 
sensibility and consistency of the meaning on the other. The early poeticians 
rightly thought that it will not be the exclusive characteristic of poetry. Hence 
it was necessary to explain sahitya from the standpoint of poetry. If poetry 
is to be distinguished from ordinary and scriptural language, the sa/itya in 
poetry must be of special kind. In other words, sahitya must possess a visesa. 


Bhàmaha, in his Kavyalankára, defines poetry as "sabdarthau sahitau 
kavyam”. According to V. Raghavan, Bhamaha is aware of a school strongly 
influenced by grammatical Sabda-brahman philosophy of Vakyapadiya which 
emphasises Sabda only and considers atha as vivarta of Sabda; and a school 
of Nairuktas that considers atha as chief and Sabda as secondary in importance. 
Hence he emphasises that neither sabda alone nor artha alone constitutes 
poetry. It is meaningless to emphasise either of the two. Bhamaha clearly 
distinguishes Kavya from vara and hence it is obvious that in his opinion 
sah/lalva is a certain charming commensuraleness between content and 
expression, so far as poetry is concerned.'? This commensurateness is 
characterised by vakratà which endows the whole creation with artistic beauty 
(alankara).'' Thus in Bhàmaha's view poetry is the mutual coherence ( sahitya) 
of vakra-Sabda and vakra-artha. Bhamaha's vakratva consists of atisaya or 
extraordinary strikingness. Hence, according to Bhamaha, the speciality of poetic 
sáhitya lies in beauty (a/ankdara) infused by artistic employment of word and 
sense vakrokti. 


Dandin, in his Kāvyādarśa, defines poetry as ‘kavyasya sariram tàvad 
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fstarthavyavacchinna padavalr. Though Dandin uses both terms, viz. artha and 
pada (Sabda) in this definition, it appears that he differs from Bhamaha and 
emphasises Sabda alone. But he agrees with Bhamaha when he thinks that 
poetic expression is to be distinguished from other types of expression, and 
hence it must possess a visesa. According to Dandin, visesa lies in Sobha 
or beauty, created by a/ankara; and Dandin's concept of a/ankara consists 
of all possible devices of expressional beauty. '? 


Vamana, like Bhamaha, accepts that word and sense together constitute 
poetry. He very well knows that a/ankára or beauty distinguishes poetic 
expression from ordinary expression. Hence sabda and artha in poetry are 
superior than those in ordinary expression. They are deliberately polished 
(sanskrta) with devices of beauty like gunas and a/ankáras. '? This togetherness 
possesses /it/ as its soul; but again, 7;fi is nothing but the peculiar arrangement 
of words endowed with certain qualities of words and sense, and further 
beautified by poetic figures. '^ 


Thus the early poeticians proceeded a step ahead from the basic concept 
of sahitya merely connoting grammatical and logical correctness. They rightly 
thought of, a certain extraordinary charming quality in the relation of word 
and sense in poetic expression. But they were mainly engaged in acute analysis 
of outer form and technique. They mainly concerned themselves with varieties 
of word, verbal arrangements and enumeration and categorisation of rhetorical 
embeliishments and excellences. Hence the visesa of sahitya remained only 
as the exterior decorative characteristic of word and sense. 


These early poeticians analysed the word, its structure, varieties and purity 
on the one hand and discussed the varieties of meaning i. e. mukhya and 
amukhya on the other. They enumerated separate groups of gunas and 
alankaras connected with word and meaning. Thus the analysis of word and 
meaning advanced, but independently of each other as if they were separate 
entities hardly related to each other. 


Anandavardhana brought a new change in the idea of the standard of 
poetic beauty. He analysed the meaning and split it into vacya and vyangya. 
In his opinion, sabda and vacyartha together constitute the Aavyasarira and 
the visesa of the togetherness, perhaps, lies in their suggestiveness, their 
propriety (aucitya) and their ability to add more charm to the vyangyartha, 
the soul of poetry. 


This image of body and soul became popular to explain systematic 
placement of the elements of poetry; but it seems that actually it adversely 
affects the commensurateness of poetic elements and disturbs the concept 
of sahitya. Dhvani or rather rasadhvani, which is one of the several aspects 
of poetic beauty, is proclaimed as the only criterion of poetry and other 
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aspects are condemned to be subordinate or inferior. Moreover, poetry is 
split into vacya and vyangya; one as bàhya and the other as abhyaníara. 
This distinction may be grammatical or logical but not aesthetic. Poetry is 
classified as uttama, madhyama, etc.; but aesthetic experience would not possess 
such distinction, classification or gradation. It would demand the concrete 
unity of synthetic poetic expression. This very idea dwells in Kalidasa's 
well-known verse: 


amaaa agadt aneafi | 
oma: frat ae reduc al 15 


Thus, so far as the poet’s view is concerned, poetry is the indivisible 
union of vak and atha. Thus s&hitya is the prime requisite of poetic activity 
which demands prat/patti of vak and artha blended together. The word samprkta 
suggests that vak and artha do not merely co-exist; but are involved in 
each other. Between the two, anyone is neither superior nor inferior, neither 
bahya nor abhyaniara. The union of vak and artha is here used as the 
upamána. Upamana or the standard of comparison possesses superiority so 
far as the common attribute sarnprkíatà is concerned. Hence the union of 
vàk and artha is the union par excellence. 


It is Kuntaka who explains how the original sahitya comprehending mere 
vacya-vacaka-sambandha is elevated to a superior level and reaches par 
excellence. Kuntaka is rightly proud of himself because none of his predecessors 
has pointed out the intrinsic nature of sahitya. '® 


The Alankara-school and the Guna-rit/ school emphasise the visesa of 
poetic sahitya as the dharma of outward form of poetry, of vacya and vacaka, 
The Dhvani school considered that visesa consists of vyarijaná-vrtti the climax 
of which lies in rasa. Thus the visesa, in their hands, remains only as 
vastudharrna. Kuntaka, for the first time, declares that it is Kavisvabhavadharma. 


According to Kuntaka, Aavya is nothing but the activity of the poet (Kaveh 
karma kavyam). The peculiarity of poetic expression is that it is the product 
of poets imaginative power. It is  pratibha that  transmutes 
vacya-vacaka-sambandha into poetic sahitya which, in its turn, transforms 
mere statement into poetry. Only sabdarthau sahitau cannot constitute poetry. 
They should be displayed in a composition ( bandha) revealing artistic creativity 
of the poet and at the same time possessing the capacity to delight the 
connoisseurs.'” The epithets vakrakavivyaparasali and tadvidahiadakari can 
be taken as elucidation of sahitya. Thus poetic sahitya is brought about by 
kavivyapara and aims towards the aesthetic pleasure, and therefore, it is peculiar 
to poetic expression and absent in other types of expression. 


Kuntaka gives special definitions of Sabda and artha which exactly fit 
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in his idea of poetic sahitya. That unique expression which alone can fully 
convey the poet's intended meaning out of hundred alternatives is to be regarded 
as ‘word’. Similarly, that alone which possesses such refreshing natural beauty 
as to delight the reader is called ‘meaning’.'® Their sāhitya does not merely 
mean togetherness, but it implies mutual competition between one word and 
another and between one meaning and the other.'? If in an instance, content 
fails to achieve concord with another content, or one word with another word, 
it lacks sahitya. 


Kuntaka puts equal emphasis on both the aspects of poetry, viz. ‘what 
the poet has to express’ and ‘how he has expressed it.’ Neither beautiful 
word alone nor the beautiful content alone can constitute poetry.2° The quality 
of giving aesthetic delight coexists in both.?! Hence sahitya implies harmony 
between words and meanings. Content insufficiently expressed is as if dead 
(mrtakaípa) and expression conveying something other than the intended idea 
is disease (vyádhibhüta).^? Overemphasis either on Sabdasaundarya or on 
arthasaundarya would result in a loss of sahitya That is why Kuntaka severely 
criticises the use of sabdalankaras with special efforts. So long as the two 
are involved in each other, the absence of concord in one brings a similar 
absence of concord in the other too. Between the two, there should neither 
be excess nor deficiency in respect of the contribution of either.?? 


Thus sáhitya is the extraordinary and beautiful disposition of the words 
and the senses ( sabaarthayoh alaukiki avasthitih). lt is the fundamental quality 
of word and sense essential to constitute poetry. Sahitya serves to delight 
the readers through its wonder-provoking character ( cefanacamatkarakaritayah 
kàrapam) ?* 


Sahitya is endowed with this peculiar character by its source Kavivyapara, 
which is invariably vakra. Thus poetic sa@hitya is characterised by the presence 
of positive artistic beauty, i. e. vakrokti. Kuntaka declares that mutually connected 
words and senses are the ‘adorned’ and vakrokti is their only possible 
‘adornment’.2° The word a/arikrti stands not for mere figures of speech; but 
for the very process of beautification having poetic imagination as its underlying 
principle. Dr. V. Raghavan has explained it as follows - "both word and sense 
together, having sa/fya are kavya, when set in vakrokti. Thus word and 
sense constitute poetry by virtue of what we might call a guna called sahitya 
and an alankdara called vakrokti, both words are used in a large sense".?8 
Being the manifestation of the poetic process itself, vakrokti possesses several 
varieties and all of them must be set in a glorious race for attaining sahitya.?’ 
All possible varieties of vakrokti have to observe sahitya. 


It is very significant that Kuntaka here emphasises that poetry is the undivided 
whole of the saddartha and their adornment ( sa/arikarasya kavyata).*® There 
is no question of super-adding the ornaments to pre-existing poetry. Whatever 
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decoration the poet wants to impart, must be undertaken in the course of 
blending together the word and the sense. Thus words, senses, their qualities 
and adornment all unitedly form an indivisible whole, named poetry. 


Thus sahitya of poetic elements is not a loose form of co-existence, 
but that of the unity of a living organism, distinguishable for the purpose 
cf general analysis, but fundamentally inseparable. 


Even from the reader's point of view, poetic elements are not enjoyed 
serially one after the other; but the reader enjoys poetry as an indivisible 
whole. 


Thus Kuntaka, with his sharp insight and genius, has made special and 
valuable contribution on the concept of sahitya. He establishes sdahitya as 
the highest perfection the poet should attain ( kavikarmakausalakasthadhirudha). 


The critics have rightly honoured him in these words - 


‘He shows his independent genius in defining sahitya. Later rhetoricians 
like Bhoja and Rajasekhara follow him but the originality and strikingly new 
approach is found only in Kuntaka's treatment of it.’*° 
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THE BREASTED IMAGE IN MYTH 


VIDYA KAMAT 


If the definition of the human body is the most tangible marker of gender 
identity, then specific body parts, their presence and absence have their own 
distinct function in constructing the idea of identity and social roles. This 
paper discusses some of the concepts related to female identity constructed 
through the motif of breasts and their location within mythological narratives. 
It is based primarily on a study of ancient texts and occasionally an examination 
of ritual practices, beliefs and customs in ancient societies, to discuss how 
breasts, as a leitmotif, have been perceived, developed and utilized in these 
societies. However the scope of this study is limited to comparative reflections 
and problems implied in mythological narratives, and does not attempt to 
be a definitive analysis of gender issues. 


Mothers/Non-mothers and the Breasted Image 


Looking back in time, one gets some idea of how the feminine was 
conceived through the images and statuettes found in the Stone Age. Some 
of first images of women, identified as Venus of Willendorf, Goddess of 
Lesppugue, Goddess of Laussel, and Goddess of Menton’ are all significant 
in their characteristic visual expression. These images depict exaggerated 
feminine features, primarily large bosoms, protruding bellies and broad thighs. 
In fact, the conspicuously swollen breasts and protruding bellies of these 
images have led scholars to agree that these are Mother figures; which were 
probably worshipped for the bestowal of fertility and progeny. It is thus deduced 
that the idea of motherhood and fecundity were two inter-linked concepts 
that dominated the religio-social ideology of Paleolithic and Neolithic times. 
By definition we may have to accept that many of the images or the goddesses 
found in the Stone Age era could be mother figures.? But, to assume that 
all these images of the female goddesses were conceived as ‘mother’ figures 
is problematic. While fecundity was the underlying concern, the female body 
signified a much broader aspect of the feminine and even extended to include 
the issues of nurture and pleasure which were sometimes defined oulside 
the framework of motherhood. 


The concept of nurture as 'sustenance' was seen as a quality independent 
of a person/being. For instance Neumann observes that abundance and 
nourishment were two primordial experiences that were associated with feminity 
in ancient times. In most ancient civilizations this is metaphorically summarized 
through a jar, where the female body is symbolically identified with the jar/vessel.? 
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The symbol of jar or vessel is usually associated with the female body in 
general, and in particular with female organs such as breast and womb, both 
seen as the container of fluids either nourishing/reproductive. 


According to a belief in ancient Greece, the first vessel (patera) was 
modelled after Helena's breast. In the context of Agnicayana, a rite of building 
a Great Fire-Altar, UKhà (fire pan) made of clay is mentioned." Ukha, which 
represents the womb of fire, is further identified as female. Teats-like attachments 
are shown on the clay fire pan to confer the feminine role to it. Similarly, 
Zuni women crafted their pitchers in the shape of female breasts. For Zunis, 
the making of a pitcher was a solemn and religious rite. The shape of the 
pot was derived from the shape of female breasts and the area coresponding 
to the nipple was sealed under the secrecy of the averted gaze. It was believed 
that unless this ritual was observed, women would be barren and children 
born to these women would die during infancy.® 


The above examples suggest that breasts were primarily seen as containers 
of fluids, which are nourishing in nature. Some of the images found in ancient 
civilizations also reveal that breasts functioned as a charm that invoked the 
erotic gaze. A statuette belonging to the Sumerian civilization circa 2000 
BCE shows a goddess, probably Innana, holding her breasts with both hands 
while gazing straight at the viewer.’ A similar conception can be found in 
Mathura, where the goddess Sri is shown among lotuses emerging from a 
brimming urn. The goddess subtly points with her left arm to her breasts 
while her right hand points to her genitals? Bhattacharyya points out that 
similar type of images can be found in the Kulli culture where the breasts 
of the goddesses are accentuated.? It is pertinent to note that these goddesses 
are shown unaccompanied by infant figures, ruling out the fact that they 
are ‘mothers’. Unlike images where the role of the goddess as mother is 
evident from the presence of child beside her, such as Isis nursing her son 
Horus from the Egyptian pantheon, or the goddess standing on a lion with 
a child in her arms from Mesopotemia, images of the Sumerian goddesses 
or Sri of Mathura do not represent the function of motherhood. Various scholars '° 
have made clear distinction between these two types of female representations, 
suggesting that the function of the two feminine images is not the same. 


The question is, if these goddesses do not represent motherhood then 
how do they signify the power of fertility ? Looking at the representation 
of goddess Sri one may take into account the related symbols such as Aumbha 
and lotus to understand the role of Sri, which is embedded within the symbolism 
of life-giving fluid''. The breast motif in this case gets dissociated from its 
primary function, that of nursing an infant and stands as a self-contained 
representation of nourishing/nurturing fluids. Since no such symbolism is present 
in the Sumerian goddesses, one may deduce that the latter could be taken 
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as the site or as a charm for invoking the erotic gaze. 


In many ancient civilizations, uncovering the breasts was considered an 
erotic/fecundative charm. For instance, in Cretan culture uncovering the breasts 
was seen as a ‘sacred action’. The goddess and the priestess of the cult 
often bared their breasts as a sign of fecundity, prosperity and nourishment. '? 
A Minoan image displays a goddess or priestess, holding two serpents in 
her raised hands. The deily is elaborately dressed in a multi-layered gown 
covering her whole body except for her breasts.'? In the Agveda (RV), seers 
appeal to the goddess Usas to bare her breasts.'^ Exposing female breasts 
in 'orgiastic rites' is still practised in some of the Kali temples in Kerala during 
the Bharani festival.'® Also many iconic portraits of Bhadrakàli, who is an 
aspect of Kali, are depicted with a raised bodice exposing her breasts, or 
with no breast-covering at all. 1° 


To return to the images of the goddesses Innana and Sri displaying their 
breasts, Neumann notes that such images are prevalent in the Asiatic belt 
and classifies them as ‘Astrate types’. Innana a Sumerian fertility goddess 
is also known as ‘Astrate’, 'Ashtrate' or ‘Ishtar’ and is a love goddess. '" Thus 
one may deduce that breasts in these particular cases signify the erotic nature 
of the goddess rather than the nurturing nature of feminine. '® 


From Vessels to Handles : Breasts as Knobs 


While funclioning as an erotic/fecundative charm oy as invocations of 
the erotic gaze, breasts as visible and tangible signifiers of womanhood also 
assume a location that is similar to that of extensions found on containers, 
such as handles or knobs. Knobs or handles are a literal metaphor suggesting 
a protruding quality. A curious tribal myth suggests how these two qualities 
are interchangeable. A myth of the Bhattara trible, in Chetliguda district in 
Orissa, reveals a close connection between pottery and the feminine form, 
freely borrowing symbolic expressions from each other. However, the metaphor 
of handles or knobs for breasts distinctly crosses over from the functional 
to the erotic role of the organ. 


Pengu Poroja, with his wife and son, lived in Ranalguda. But soon after the son's 
marriage the old woman died and Pengu performed the funerary rites. But soon 
he too fell ill and sent for a shaman to cure his illness. The shaman asked for 
a pig as a ceremonial feast to appease the gods. The daughter-in-law cooked 
the feast in a big cauldron. But while cooking il, she knocked off the knobs 
of the cauldron. Distressed by this development and afraid of the shaman, she 
tried to hide the knobs of the cauldron. But not knowing where to keep them, 
she hid them next to her chest and lied them with a piece of cloth to prevent 
them from falling out. Once the feast was over, she tried to dispose of the knobs 
by untying them, but she realized that her skin had grown over, and the knobs 
had become permanently altached to her body. *® 
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Iris Young states that the very fact that in slang language, breasts are 
described as 'knockers' or 'knobs' objectifies breasts into a fetish which can 
be handled or grabbed.?? Young argues such a representation raises questions 
about the male attitude towards defining feminine organs irrespective of women's 
own dispositions towards them. By subverting the mythical concept of the 
female body as the ‘vessel’ or jar and fashioning it into a fetish, the female 
body is transformed into an object of pleasure. As noted earlier, the Bhattara 
tribal myth seems to mediate on the function of breasts as a sexual organ 
while bringing forth the similarity between the female body with pottery shapes. 
Though breasts are fantasised as objects of pleasure, they are often denounced, 
feared and negated when seen as organs of female sexual pleasure. 


The Sacred and Profane : Phallic Breasts 


The demarcation between the auspicious/sacred/fecundate and the 
pernicious/profane/erotic nature of womanhood was often delineated through 
the various types of representations of breasts. An ideal mother and fecundate 
woman would often be depicted through her perfectly rounded breasts like 
pürna ghata, on the other hand the feared erotic nature of the feminine was 
represented by long, phallic shaped breasts. The long or phallic breasts were 
conceptualized as negative, or rather, the lustful aspect of feminity. For instance, 
Neumann notes that the representation of the goddess of Bali with emphasis 
on the pregnant belly and taut phallic breasts, seems to suggest a negative 
and lustful aspect of the goddess.?! Commenting on the angularity of the 
breast shapes in the African sculptures, Neumann writes, “The hanging breasts 
artificially induced in Africa are exaggerated to produce phallic form, from 
which the generative life pours into the receiving child."?? The life pouring/giving 
activity is seen as aggressive/dominant act-masculine in character as opposed 
to the nurturing and nourishing-task which is feminine and submissive. 


Though African sculptures do not categorically suggest negative 
connotations through drooping phallic breasts, they do bring forth the question 
of aggression implied in the act of creation, and the submissive and 
accommodative implied in nurture and nourishment — which are two different 
functions requiring two different attitudes. Some civilizations deny such forceful 
and aggressive attitudes in the feminine and the phallic breasts acquire negative 
connotations. For instance, a tribal myth from Orissa clearly distinguishes phallic 
breasts as the negative aspect of the feminity. The myth comes from the 
Bondo tribe of Koraput district in Orissa: 


Once there was a woman with breasts a cubit long. As a result young men 
would always lust after her. Wearied of this harassment she longed to die. And 
one day in sheer despair she seized a knife and cut off her breasts and died. 
From the blood that flowed from her breasts there sprang an orange tree. Since 
then women have smaller breasts, round like oranges.?? 
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The myth clearly expresses fear of long/phallic breasts and advocates 
the need to size them into a ‘desired’ shape like that of ‘oranges’. The round 
breasts thus contain feminine sexuality within the domain of masculine desire 
and fantasy. 


Multiple Breasts 


The motif of multiple breasts is more commonly found in ancient mythical 
accounts as well as in pictorial depictions. It springs from a close affinity 
with the animal world. Neumann opines that the archetypal expression of 
the feminine as all-nourishing is evident in the multiplication of the breast 
motif.24 The concept of multiple breasts probably borrows its imagery from 
animal physiology where the beast-mother produces and nurtures more than 
one child with the help of multiple breasts. The graphic rendition of the Roman 
twin-heroes, Remus and Romulus being nurtured by a wolf-mother, is clear 
in its intent, though the legend seems to narrate a candid tale of how the 
beast-mother nurtured the twin heroes of Rome in their infantile state. The 
potent image of two human infants suckling the breasts of the beast-mother 
highlights the comparison between the beast-mother (multiple-breasted) and 
the human-mother (pair of breasts) in terms of the capacity to nurture, and 
produce one or more heroes. For instance, the Egyptian Pharaoh was supposed 
to have been suckled by a goddess with cow's teats, whereas the Greek 
god Zeus was nursed by a goat-mother or a horned sheep, and the Chinese 
royal child by a tigress.*° The concept of beast-mothers who were wet-nurses 
io many gods/heroes endorses the potency of their milk and makes them 
superior nurturers. The underlying idea is that the multiple-breasted mother 
can provide more nourishment and therefore the child would grow into a 
god/hero. It is the multiplicity of breasts that gives the beast-mother an edge 
over the human-mother to become the preferred mother to the god/hero. 


That the motif of multiple breasts has a direct link to the beast realm 
can be attested through a tombstone found in the vicinity of Bologna. Neumann 
identifies this image as the "Great Many Breasted Mother" as a ruler and 
nourisher of the animal world.?9 This image of the human-mother nurturing 
animals as seen in the pre-Etruscan tombstone is an inverse of the beast-mother 
nurturing human infants. A similar concept can be found in the Roman goddesse 
Diana and the Aztec goddess Mayauel. The bronze statue of the Roman 
goddess, Diana of Euphesus (Greek Artemis) depicts the goddess in an erect 
position. Artemis is a virgin goddess in Greek mythology, and is said to be 
the patron goddess of animals and plants. The iconography of the Roman 
goddess clearly depicts various animals on her body; she also wears a garland 
of jars around her neck suggesting a connection to the cult of intoxicating 
juices. In fact, multiple-breasted images of goddesses are also associated 
with the vegetal world. Donald Mackenzie notes that trees that produced 
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'milk-like' fluids had special significance and a sacred status — that of mother 
goddess.?" Consequently in many ancient civilizations, mother goddesses were 
represented as trees. For example, the Aztec goddess Mayauel, who is addressed 
as the goddess with four hundred teats??, is the goddess of the intoxicant 
juice of a tree called pulque or, as the Aztecs call it, octi. Animal/ 
tree-mother often substituted the human mother and the custom of feeding 
tree-milk to an infant was observed as a ceremonial rite. For instance, in 
Greece a newly born baby was given 'fig-milk, and in Scotland a similar 
custom was observed with the hazel nut tree.?? Among Zuni Red Indians 
it was believed that the ‘milk’ of un-ripened corn was of divine origin as 
it provides nourishment to both young and old.?? Commenting on the idea 
of nurture/nourishment and the feminine aspect brought forth through this 
mythological motif, Mackenzie writes that "breasted rivers/animals/trees" 
epitomize the function of feminity primarily through breasts and their produce, 
milk. 


What becomes evident in the case of Diana/Artemis and Mayauel is that 
nurturing, as a principal feature of feminity, is seen as being reclaimed from 
the beast realm. The multiplicity of breasts emphasizes the nurturing attribute 
of the feminine and does not necessarily deal with issues of sexualily and 
motherhood thereafter. Both Diana (Artemis)?' and Mayauel are said to be 
virgins circumventing the issues of sexuality and motherhood. Thus it is clear 
that the multiple-breasts motif found in ancient civilizations functions to 
accentuate the nurturing aspect of the feminine, and not motherhood. 


Breasts as Sites of Power 


The breast motif occurs in Tamil literature with special reference to 
motherhood and associated modes of power and feminity. Social and literary 
critic C. S. Lakshmi writes, “The birth of valorous sons is decided by the 
quality of the womb and quality of milk from the breasts of woman" 9? If 
the chastity of the woman translates into the birth of a hero or a valorous 
son, then the cowardly son is the product of limitations and even weakness 
of the woman's character. It is the superiority of the woman's womb and 
breasts that eventually leads to the realization of the ultimate power of 
womanhood.?? In the Tamil epic Silappadikaram, when driven to wrath, Kannagi 
expresses her power by culting off her breasts and burning the kingdom 
to ashes for wrongly convicting her husband. Being a chaste Brahmin woman, 
by inflicting the ultimate disfigurement upon herself, she has the potency 1o 
destroy the entire kingdom in the flames of her fury.?^ A similar motif mentioned 
in the texts of Purananauru?? shows a mother threatening to cut off her 
breasts if her son shows cowardice in battle. Breasts as the site of feminine 
power acquire the potentiality of a weapon. 


If Kannagi has the power to destroy by the act of self-mutilation then 
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by the same logic, cutting off female breasts signifies the ultimate removal 
of feminine power. In the Tamil version of the Ramayana, the overtly sexual 
gestures of Surpanakha are met with a severe punishment, that of cutting 
off her nose, ears, hair and breasts by Laksmana.?? Cutting off Sürpanakhà's 
breasts by Laksmana is seen not only as dishonoring her feminity, as Erndl 
aptly points out, but a strategy for exerting control over women's sexual 
liberties or even the denial of sexuality within a typical patriarchal setting. 
The belief in rural Maharashtra is that having no breasts is like ‘being male’, 
unable to procreate through one's body. Such a state makes a woman barren 
and sterile. In Maharashtra, it is believed that the seven goddesses called 
Sati Asara can make woman infertile. Of the seven goddesses, it is specifically 
the seventh goddess, who ‘looks like man’ (as she does not possess breasts) 
who is said to inflict infertility upon a woman.?" The severed/displaced female 
breast and its identification with maleness can be traced back to Greek warrior 
women called Amazons, who chopped off their right breast to be able to 
use the bow more proficiently. The etymology of the word 'amazon' which 
is formed from the prefix a = "not" and mezos = "breast", thus refers to 
the mutilated breast of the Amazon women.?? These mythical (?) women 
were feared and detested for their masculine characteristics in Greek mythology. 


What is apparent is that the breast in a female body which stands for 
her ability to procreate and nurture, is therefore an object that defines her 
power as a woman. Having no breasts or even cutting off the breasts signifies 
a lack of control over female sexual functions suggesting the anxieties related 
to the female body, subverting its sexuality changing into a male body. 


Myths also discuss the unease in having ‘three breasts’ which places 
a woman on par with the male hero. Having three breasts does not reduce 
her feminine nature, but launches her into the male realm, bringing forth 
the aggressiveness and courage of a male/warrior/hero. The uneven number 
of breasts becomes an issue and is. often a threat to the female body and 
feminity. The myth which is told in the context of goddess Minaksi of Madurai, 
raises many questions about the equations of power and the positioning of 
the feminine within a socio-cultural space, through the motif of the ‘third breast’: 


Tne King of Madurai was a virtuous and valorous king, but had no children. 
He had performed 99 horse sacrifices and alarmed by the number of sacrifices, 
Indra the lord of gods, advised the king to perform a sacrifice to obtain a son. 
So the king conducted yet another sacrifice to get a son. Although the sacrifice 
was conducted as per the rule, the king found that a girl with three breasts 
was born to him instead of a son. The king was worried not only because a 
girl was born to him, but the presence of three breasts on the girl had compounded 
his predicament. Just then a voice from heaven reassured the king, and advised 
that the girl be brought up like a son and at an appropriate time when the girl 
would meet her husband the third breast would disappear. 
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The king followed the heavenly command and gave all the necessary training 
to the daughter, treating her like a son. After the death of the king, the three-breasted 
princess succeeded 1o his throne. The princess was a fierce warrior and set oul 
io conquer the world. Her spear sought the flesh of the enemies and soon she 
captured most of the neighbouring kingdoms. She soon reached Kailasa, and 
challenged Siva's own army. A fierce battle broke out between Siva's army and 
the princess. But Siva's iroops proved no maich for her and began to retreat. 
Finally Siva himself decided to enter the battlefield. But as soon as Siva and the 
princess came face to face in the battle, the third breast of the princess disappeard. 
The princess who was known for her courage and fierceness was overcome 
with modesty, innocence and shyness. She blushed and a voice from the heavens 
declared that Siva is going to be her bridegroom. The princess asked Siva to 
accompany her to Madurai and was duly married to him, where he reigned as 
Cuntarapantiyan.3? 


The additional breast of princess or goddess Minaks! gives her the power 
and strength of a male, and the attributes of courage and valour. The 
disappearance of the third breast brings forth all the feminine traits of the 
goddess. The absence of breasts rob the woman of the power of feminity, 
while the additional breast, i. e. the third breast endows her hegemony over 
areas which are essentially in the male domain. 


In yet another tale taken from the folk culture of Tamil Nadu, the motif 
of three breasts is discussed in relation to the anxieties of male inadequacy. 
According to this tale, in Madhupura on the northern trade route of Tamil 
Nadu. 


A girl child with three breasts was born to the king. The court brahmins warned 
the king never to look at the child, lest he be afflicted with blindness for life. 
So the king avoided the sight of his daughter till she came of age. Once she 
was of marriageable age, he offered 100,0000 gold coins to anyone who would 
marry her and take her away from his country. Having Known of the curse that 
the three-breasted princess would bring ill luck, no one dared to come forward 
to marry her. This situation gave an impoverished but clever hunchback an idea. 
He convinced his blind friend to marry the princess on the grounds that being 
blind he would never see her and thus the curse would not affect him. Also 
the money offered by the king would alter their impoverished state. Convinced 
by this argument the blind man married the princess. 


Thus the three-breasted princess, her blind husband and the hunchback friend 
began to live on the outskirts of the kingdom in isolation. But over a period 
of time, the hunchback fell in love wiih the princess and the two began to cheat 
on the blind husband. One day, the hunchback hatched a plan and decided 
to kil the blind man. He killed a snake and asked the princess to cook it and 
feed it to her husband, thinking that poison of the snake would kill him.She complied 
with the plan. But fate had different pattern. When the snake was being cooked 
the poisonous smoke rising from it cured the blindness of the husband. But he 
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kept it a secret, and pretended to be blind. When the hunchback returned from 
the hunt he hugged the princess and asked her to feed the blind man as quickly 
as possible, declaring how it would kill him instantaneously. The blind husband 
(who is no longer blind now) 'saw' the fact and took hold of hunchback and 
flung him towards the princess. The force of collision straightened the hunchback's 
body and the princess's third breast was pushed back into her body.^? 


Unlike the tale of Minàksi, the 'three-breasted' conqueror, the three-breasted 
princess does not acquire the aggression of a male but retains the power 
of incapacitating the male which is represented through the motif of ‘blinding’. 
The threat of blinding (the father) and later curing the blindness of her husband, 
are the two opposing states within which the anxieties arising from the three 
breasts of the princess have been negotiated. The tale belongs to the folk 
tradition, and does not resolve the impasse by making the third breast disappear 
as in case of Minàksi. Instead the third breast had to be forced in by the 
husband to regain his control and authority over his wife's sexuality. If loss 
of breasts can become the cause of anxiety for the female body then the 
extra breast certainly becomes a threat to male authority. 


Envying the Female Body: Male Breasts 


Though a part of human physiology, the location of breasts in female 
physiology becomes problematic and a cause of anxiety for the male body. 
Problematic because her breasts make a woman an object of envy due 1o 
her total authority over the nurturing/creating capability of the human body. 
This sense of envy could be at the root of the impulse to generate the motif 
of the male god with feminine breasts. The male breast, as a mythic motif, 
is seen in case of two gods both associated with water. In the AV (VII 96.6), 
Sarasvàn, the counterpart of the river Sarasvati, is addressed as having a 
breast*' In the second instance, the Egyptian river god, Hapi is shown as 
a male with a breast^? Hapi, the anthropomorphic form of the river Nile 
was conceived as male having all the physical attributes of a man from high 
lineage. Shown wearing a narrow girdle whose ends fall free above the thighs, 
with sandals and a close fitting headdress generally surmounted with a crown 
of water plants, he is depicted with fully developed female breasts hanging 
heavily upon his wide chest, and is sometimes represented with water springing 
from his breasts.^? The Rgvedic god Sarasvan is clearly invoked as a male 
with breast that 'swells with streams' and has the capacity to provide food 
and progeny to the people. Why should male god have feminine breasts 
and that too a single breast ? 


As argued earlier, goddesses like Innana and Sri declare their roles as 
nurturers and nourishers (without their actually being mothers) by pointing 
to their breasts. The role of Sarasvàn is encoded within this argument as 
he is linked to the liquid/milk/ambrosia/nourishment/life generating fluid and 
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therefore signifies a creator/nourisher. Sporting feminine breasts and yet retaining 
a male identity justifies the role of the male divinity as a nurturer and provider 
of fecundity on par with any female divinity. This appropriation of the female 
breast is an attempt that acknowledges the inadequacy of male physiology 
with relation to nurturing and an effort to bring it on par with the female 
body. Yet the single breast ónly partially qualifies the god as nurturer and 
nourisher. Like the three breasts of Minaksi which do not provide her the 
full potentiality of the male, similarly the single breast of Sarasvan does not 
render him the power to actualize the full potential of the female capacity 
of generation. Thus single breast of Sarasvan, like the third breast of Minaksi, 
is only a metaphoric construct that attempts to level out the inadequacies 
and anxieties pertaining to the male and female body and sexuality. 


These metaphoric constructs of male breasts can be noticed in Vedic 
texts situating the idea of nurture within the male domain. Paricavimsa Brahmana 
(XIll.11.17-19) mentions two samans viz. Madhuscut as finale (nidhana) 
and the other GArtascut. The two sámans are metaphorically spoken of as 
the two breasts of (Agni) Prajapati. It is indicated that these two breasts (actually 
samans) would provide milk to (i. e. fulfil) the desires of the sacrificer. Here 
the nurturing or nourishing nature of the feminine is transferred to the male 
creator through the breast motif. By shifting this function to the male god, 
the qualitiy of nurluring is brought into and within the male domain. 


Similarly in the Jyotistoma, Atirátra sacrifice, in the mantras (in the form 
of verses) which employ two verses exceeding to Viraj metre, these two 
are addressed as the two breasts of Viraj, with which the sacrificer milches 
(gets fulfilled) his desires.4* The metaphor of the metres as breasts that ‘milk’ 
(fulfil) the desires of the sacrificer is situated within the framework of the 
nurturing and nourishing nature of the feminine. 


However, in later mythologies one does not see any anxiety or appropriation 
of female breasts. Creation through male breasts is seen more as an instance 
of the creative power capable of generating life through any other body part 
of the divinity. For instance, it is said that the two sons of Brahma, Dharma 
and Adharma were born from Brahma’s right breast and his back respectively.4° 
Similarly in the Maitrayani Samhita (1.6.9), Prajapati is said to have two breasts 
in the form of the full moon and new moon sacrifices. However all these 
examples of male breasts have to be identified within poetic and metaphoric 
thought. 


Mythological narratives only reveal a partial view of the reality by which 
feminine identity is constructed in a social system. The motif of breasts highlights 
a few of these problems where gender and feminity are challenged and 
questioned. 
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is a typical patriarchal approach 1o encase feminity in the sacred space of divine 
motherhood. l 
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ABHINAVAGUPTA ON THE GOAL OF POETRY 
V. M. KULKARNI 


Abhinavagupta (Abhinava) has no independent work on poetics to his 
credit. His fame as a literary critic chiefly rests on his two commentaries- 
Locana on the Dhvanyaloka (DHV) of Anandavardhana (Ananda) and 
Abhinavabharati (A. Bh.) on the Natyasastra (NS) of Bharata. It is universally 
accepled that Abhinava is the greatest authority in Sanskrit literary criticism. 
For later writers on Sanskrit poetics and aesthetics, there is no other name 
more important than Abhinava. Excepting a few writers on poetics all others 
like Mammata, Hemacandra, Vi$vanaàtha, implicitly follow him. For them his 
two commentaries are authoritative and his word is law to them. 


With this brief introduction, we now turn to the subject proper, viz. Abhinava's 
view on the end or goal of poetry (Kavya - poetry including dramatic poetry). 
Sanskrit writers usually state at the beginning of their work the puropse, goal 
(prayojana) of writing their works. This is in keeping with the popular adage 
or maxim 'Even a stupid person does not adopt a course of action without 
purpose or motive' (prayojanam anuddisya mando' pi na pravartate). Thus 
Bharata states in the opening chapter of his NS the various purposes of 
Nàtya (drama). Some of these are: 


"Drama created mental repose for the spectators who are distressed, 
who are afflicted with tiredness, who are suffering from sorrow and those 
whose minds are distressed by constant ascetic practices and from various 
vows. Drama conduces to righteous conduct (dharmyam), leads to glory or 
fame (yasasyam), causes welfare or good (hitam) and also causes one's 
wisdom to grow (buddhivivardhanam). It provides instruction in the ways of 
the world (/okopadesajananam)." ' 


Bhàmaha, who is generally believed to be the oldest writer on poetics 
gives the purposes of poetry in these words: "Reading or study of good 
poetry bestows fame and pleasure (priti) as well as proficiency in (the four 
goals of life:) dharma, artha, kama and moksa as well as in the fine arts.”2 
Abhinava criticizes this view in his Locana: 


(i) Locana | pp. 40-41 : Although vyutpatti (moral instruction) and piti 
(pleasure) are both present for the reader, even then pleasure is the chief 
or most important thing. Otherwise how would Kàvya (poetry, or better 
imaginative literature) a source of instruction, comparable to a loving wife 
(jaya, Mammatia’s word kāntā is more appropriate and significant), differ from 
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Vedas etc, which are also sources of instruction, comparable to a master 
or from sources of instruction such as the #ihāsa (Ramayana, Mahābhārata, 
Puranas), which are comparable to a friend ? And therefore ananda (delight) 
[Here Abhinava prefers the religious word ananda to prit]? has been mentioned 
here primarily as the purpose of kāvya. Even of instruction in the four ends 
of human life delight is the final (paryantika) and chief ( mukhya) ‘fruit’ (phalam, 
fig. result). 


This is the first of the six passages from Locana which treat of the 
two purposes, priti (pleasure) and vyutpatti (instruction) of Kavya. The remaining 
five are treated consecutively here below: 


(il) Locana I| (p. 180 to p. 190): In this pretty long passage Abhinava 
deals with the view of Bhattanayaka (as well as the views of other literary 
thinkers) about the nature of rasa and rasásvada and his own position vis-a-vis 
that of Bhattanayaka. The other literary thinkers are anonymously referred 
to as ‘kecit’, 'anye', 'apare', ‘itare’, ‘eke’ and 'kecana'. Here we concern 
ourselves exclusively with Bhattanayaka's conception of bhoga and vyutpaiti 
(instruction in four ends of life - purusarthas and in fine arts) and Abhinava's 
own position. 


Bhattanayaka's view : Once rasa (really speaking, sthayibhava) has been 
universalized (bhdavita) its bhoga (realization, saksatkara) is possible. This 
realization is altogether different from the perceptions derived from direct 
experience ( anubhava) or memory ( smarana). It takes the form of druti (fluidity), 
vistara (enlargement) and vikasa (expansion). It approximates the bliss that 
results from realizing | one's identity with the highest Brahman 
( parabrahmasvadasavidhah). For it consists of repose in the bliss ( nirvrti-visranti) 
which is the true nature of one's own self and it is permeated with sattva 
intermingled with the diversity of rajas and iamas (the well known three 
gunas first described in the Samkhya darsana). \t is the aesthetic pleasure 
or enjoyment (bhoga) alone that is the chief or major element (pradhana 
amsa) i. e. the chief purpose of Aavya (poetry rather literature). Vyutpatti 
is in fact (nama) only subsidiary. Abhinava’s own position is as follows: 
“For bhoga is nothing other than the (a/aukika) camatkara that arises from 
aesthetic enjoyment (rasyamanaia). But it is not correct to say that aesthetic 
pleasure (asvada, bhoga) takes only the three forms of druti, visfara and 
vikasa for innumerable variations are possible on account of the endless 
variety created by the anigangibhava - the principal-subordinate relation among 
the three gunas, sattva eic. We admit however with Bhattanayaka that aesthetic 
enjoyment is similar to the joy that results from realizing one's identity with 
the highest Brahman ( parabrahmasvadasabrahmacaritvam). We also admit that 
the vyutpadana (proficiency in the four ends of life and in the fine arts) 
that results from Kavya (poetry, imaginative literature) is different from the 
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Sastras (Veda, Smrti, etc.), through command and instruction and from the 
historical works ( itihasa : Ramayana, Mahabharata, Puranas), through friendly 
advice ( pratipadana). In addition to the advice that Kavya gives to the reader 
that he should behave like Rama [and not like Ravana], it (kavya) enriches 
his sensitive and sympathetic faculty, power of understanding and appreciating 
imaginative literature.° 


From the above passages it would seem, that Bhattanàyaka (who is 
described as a Mimansaka) was the first to compare rasasvada with 
Brahmasvada and also was the first (and not Abhinava) to declare that priti 
(delight) is the chief or major goal of literature and that vyutpattj is only 
secondary. l 


(ii) Locana M p. 336 (lines 2 to 9) : Abhinava has already described 
the basic diction in the method of imparting instruction between the sSastras 
(the Vedas), history works (like Ramayana, Mahabharata, etc.) and kavya 
(poetry including dramatic poetry). He repeats and somewhat amplifies what 
he has said earlier® in the present passage: “In this world princes etc. who 
will one day be kings (rulers of people, their subjects) who cannot be instructed 
by means of the Srutis (Vedas) and Smrtis, etc, who give commands e. 
g. "Do this". In this regard the Srutis and Smrtis are like masters (prabhu). 
Nor are the princes, etc., instructed with the help of history works or Puranas 
which reveal the relation between action and its result (karma and its phala) 
in a logical way. Such works (/thasa, Purana, etc.) thus resemble friends 
(who only advise) They (the princes, etc.) can be instructed in the means 
leading to the four goals of human life (cafurvargopaya) by entering into 
their hearts (hrdayanuprave$a i. e. by winning their hearts). And this entering 
into the hearts consists only in aesthetic enjoyment or pleasure (/asásváda). 
This aesthetic pleasure comes about by a harmonious combination of the 
vibhavas, anubhavas and  vyabhicárins which is invariably connected 
(nantariyaka) with instruction ( vyutpatt/) in the means (upàya) to the four 
goals of life. And thus a composition presenting a harmonious combination 
leading to rasa engrosses the princes etc. in aesthetic enjoyment and thus 
will become the cause of instruction (vyutpait/ which as a natural result 
follows. And therefore joy/delight (prītñ itself can be regarded as the cause 
of instruction. ..Nor are delight (prit/) and instruction ( vyutpatt/) really different 
from each other. l 


(iv) Locana |l, p. 399 (lines 1-3) : Ananda in his Dhvanyaloka’ says 
that the sage Bharata (author of Nafyasastra) and the like brought into vogue 
drama and other forms of entertainment conveying instruction for the benefit 
of the people who deserve to be instructed. Poetry and drama delight the 
readers and spectators in the manner of a loving wife and convey indirectly 
instruction (advice). Hence from the point of view of effectively conveying 
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(moral) instruction they are superior to sastras like Veda who are like a 
king or master (prabhu), who issue peremptory commands and history works 
like Ramayana, Mahabharata, eic., who are like a friend. They do not issue 
peremptory commands but explain to us the advantages and disadvantages 
of certain courses of conduct and point out the path which would be the 
best for us to follow. Poetry and drama are like a loving wife for they convey 
advice to us in the most agreeable manner. They by presenting rasas create 
in us a state of blissfulness and of readiness to accept advice. All this we 
have already explained before. For fear of repetition we have refrained from 
writing it again here. 


(v) Locana Ill. p. 455 (lines 1-4) : Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyáloka 
makes a significant pronouncement that in the province of poetry the questions 
of truth and falsity of the suggested meaning simply do not apply ( aprayojaka). 
To examine a poem by applying one or the other of the valid means of 
knowledge (or cognition) would simply lead to nothing but ridicule. This 
pronouncement reveals that Anandavardhana had at the back of his mind 
the idea of autonomy of poetry (or better imaginative literature). 


Abhinava agrees with Anandavardhana and adds such examination is 
perfectly justified in the case of statements relating to the performance of 
a sacrifice, say, agnistoma. But in poetry the statements ultimately contribute 
to (and culminate in) the creation of rasa ie. aesthetic pleasure or delight 
or rapture. Abhinava explains here (but was silent earlier when he was writing 
about priti and vyutpatt?) priti as alaukikacamatkararupa. Referring to this 
explanation Hiriyanna in his Art Experience? observes: "In view of this higher 
character, it would be better to substitute for it a word like ‘joy’ or ‘delight’ 
but for the sake of uniformity, we shall generally use the word ‘pleasure’ 
itself." 


It would seem that his above explanation conveys the idea of rasand, 
carvana, ásvada, asvadana (of rasa) - aesthetic pleasure, aesthetic enjoyment, 
aesthetic rapture. This pritj becomes the cause of vyutpatti (moral instruction). 
Abhinava explains the term or phrase ‘upahāsāya eva’ as: the person (who 
attempts to find whether a poem is ‘true’ or ‘false’ by applying the usual 
means of knowledge) will invite ridicule as follows: "He is not a sensitive 
and sympathetic reader (or spectator). He is unable - not competent - to 
understand and appreciate aesthelic experience as "his heart has become 
hard by his indulging in dry logic." 


(vi) Locana II p. 510: Ananda, towards the end of the third Uddyota '' 
quotes his own stanza “ ya vyaparavati rasan” etc. Commenting on this stanza 
Abhinava observes: "This stanza is the utterance of the author (Ananda), who 
began by first being a devotee of God, and then, simply out of curiosity 
adopted both the viewpoints of the poet and the philosopher (but found them 
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ultimately unsatisfying) and onc again came to believe that rest in devotion 
to God was inevitable". He then writes about the different kinds of sukha 
(pleasure, happiness) : (i) sukha resulting from the knowledge of both seen 
and unseen objects (ii transcendent joy consisting in relishing rasasvada- 
aesthetic joy or rapture (iii) the bliss that comes from finding rest in God 
( paramesvara-visranti-ananda). This bliss is far superior to the first two kinds 
enumerated above and the rasasvada (aesthetic joy or rapture) is only a 
drop of that bliss. (iv) and ordinary worldly pleasure or happiness ( /aukika-sukha) 
is mostly inferior to even that rasásváda (aesthetic joy or rapture) for it is 
mixed with plentiful pain. 


A careful study of the above passages reveals the following facts: 


(i) It is Bhattanàyaka who for the first time describes the enjoyment ( bhoga) 
of rasa as parabrahmasvadasavidhah (similar to the bliss that results from 
realizing one’s own identity with the highest Brahman). Referring to this statement 
Abhinava says: "We admit with him that the enjoyment of rasa ( rasasvada) 
is similar to the bliss that results from one’s own identity with the highest 
Brahman (parabrahmasvadasabrahmacaritvam).'* From this statement of 
Abhinava we can assert that the credit of the unique comparison of rasa-bhoga 
or rasasvada with parabrahmasvada goes to Bhattanayaka and that Abhinava 
simply follows him. 


(ii) Again, it is Bhattanayaka who is the first to declare that enjoyment 
of rasa (bhoga) or aesthetic rapture alone is the chief element (i. e. goal 
or end or purpose) of poetry and that vyutpatti (intellectual and moral instruction) 
is in fact (nama) only subsidiary.!* Abhinava just follows his lead when he 
declares "Although (moral and intellectual) instruction and pleasure for the 
reader are both present (as Bhamaha has said) nevertheless pleasure is the 
main thing—major goal or purpose—of poetry (and instruction is only subsidiary). 


(iii) In spite of the above statement Abhinava makes elsewhere rather 
an enigmatic statement: 


"na caite pritivyutpatti bhinnarupe eva, dvayor apy ekavisayatvat’. [Tr. Nor 
are pleasure or delight and intellectual and ethical instruction really different 
from each other, for they both (priti and vyutpatti) have the same cause 
(visaya).] The cause is, as Abhinava himself informs us, vibhavadyaucitya 
(appropriate or harmonious union or combination or presentation of the vibhavas, 
anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas).'* Abhinava probably wants thereby to 
suggest that the process of aesthetic rapture or enjoyment and its result 
( vyutpatti, which poetry finally creates) together form a single whole and 
their separation is altogether unwarranted. 


(iv) Bhamaha did not think it necessary to explain the word priti (pleasure, 
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happiness). It is Abhinava who for the first time explains it as a/aukika- 
camatkarardpa. Alaukika literally means ‘what is not worldly’, ‘out-of the ordinary. 
In religious and mystical context it is translated as ‘transcendent’. Camatkara 
has been defined by Abhinava as “a seizure by joy, unbroken and continuous 
satisfaction”. '° According to Gnoli, "Camatkàra may be defined as an immersion 
in an enjoyment which can never satiate and is thus uninterrupted”.'® In 
view of this higher character, Hiriyanna remarks “it would be better to substitute 
for it a word like "joy" or "delight",'" (instead of the word “pleasure"’). 


(v) Ordinary worldly happiness ( /aukika-sukha) is considered to be inferior 
to even that aesthetic joy or delight, because it is. mixed with abundant suffering 
as well. '? 


(vi) Abhinava describes rasasvada at one place as 
parabrahmasvadasavidhah similar to the joy or delight or rapture that comes 
from realizing one's own identity with the highest Brahman and at another, 
strangely enough, as only the reflection (avabhasa) of a drop (viprus) of 
: that joy or delight that comes from finding rest in God (paramesvara-visranti- 
ánandah).'? This is a glaring example of inconsistency. 


(vii) From the explanation of pviti (pleasure) as alaukika-camatkárarüpa 
given by Abhinava, it would seem, that he shies away from the word priti 
as the goal of literature. He would rather prefer the religious word ànanda 
io priti, Although we must admit that he occasionally uses the word sukha 
(happiness). Thus in his A. B^. he says: "In this connection, all these sasas 
are dominated by pleasure (sukha-pradhana) .. All the rasas thus consist 
in beatitude (anandarüpa)." Abhinava first uses in this passage the word sukha 
but soon after, as if correcting himself, he uses the word dnanda (bliss, 
beatitude).2° 


Most of the later writers on poetics follow Abhinava and describe the 
combination of priti (sadyahparanirvrti as Mammata 'says) and vyutpatti 
(intellectual and ethical instruction) (in the manner of a loving wife) are the 
purposes of poetry. Of these two purposes, pleasure or delight is the major 
purpose of poetry. 


Notes and References 
1. garai aaa aa aufer | 
fane eer neaaf {1 
unt arene fer afefaaday t 
raters areae N . 
- NS I. vv. 114-115. 
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2. unfer JaA em F | 
alfa fd sii er utpepreufTNewmg | 
- Bhamaha, Kavyalamkara, |. 2. 


3. ...qurfir aa ARA gery | .. ensem anremeer aR Aaaa fepe afr ITem 
waren: | aga empereur ure Uu Uribe gei wen | 
- Locana, Balapriya edn, pp. 40-41. 


4. fad a A Terr inr... oea g Raa anana ada - feof: Terese 
ufa. | © a gun opis few sft | perfumes | 


- Locana, Balapriya edn, p. 183. 


5. mmdan A | quremerqusererfcd ARIST AE | epum... 
zwr TRA wararetrerarenager sor agent ater agar | 


- Locana, Balapriya edn, p. 190. 
6. See Locana |, pp. 40-41. 
7. See Locana Ill. p. 398-399. 
B. See Locana |. pp. 40-41 and Locana Ill. p. 336. 
9. See. f. n. 6 above. 
10. p. 32, f. n. 1. 
11. DHV. IIl, pp 508-509. 
12. See f. n. 5 above. 
13. See f. n. 4 above. 


14. Locana IIl p. 336, 12-10 (ge-sgafeirava: ... gA | and ferenda 
fe aca: aaea | (pp. 336-337). 


15. See A. Bh. Vol. I. p. 273. 
16. The Aesthetic Experience According to Abhinavagupta by Gnoli, p. 59. 
17. Art Experience, p. 32 f. n. 1. 


18. eif q qui adisfü agri gau agaa amend i 
- Locana Ill, p. 510 (Balapriyà edn.). 


19. ... qfi ar citentat waia aa rA An Raa: THT Tae faqunrararat 
fe meaa sepe men: | 
- ibid, p. 510. 


20. aa uds Ht gunt: afer T TATA AAICA |... get uar qoam i 
- A. Bh. I. p. 276. 
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THE MAKING OF A POET 
W. K. LELE 


Today | have decided to speak on 'Making of a poet' as discussed by 
our ancient writers on Alamkarasastra.* They have, as all of us know, written 
about this subject under the head xTeTàq. | propose to consider this subject 
under the following subheads: 


(1) aridam, (2) AF, (3) aremrerdfeaa, (4) TEAST and (5) IRAT. 
Let us take up these subtopics one by one. 
1. APTA 


First we deal with the concept adag. Kesavamisra in his 
AlamkaraSekhara has used this term as synonymous with ager. ' Almost 
all ancient Indian poeticians have advised the prospective poets to gain a 
knowledge of various sciences. 


1.1 For example, Bhamaha first asks them to try to know all the knowable 
uud and then adds : nasse SKTETHIAT: Her: | cleat fee: 
sheriff Ao sre <i Meares faa...’ 


1.2 Dandi calls it 3d a sg fatat which his commentator Ratna$rijana 
explains in these words: +engiensa yams Saoi- 


1.3 Vàmana prefers to use the word faz as a synonym for «3 or SITE 
and explains it thus: maA- a Rema- aAA aR -aama -asiga 
ferar. 1° 


1.4 Rajasekhara devotes one full chapter called mads: of his 
Kavyamimamsa to the discussion of this topic and includes ANAT, AAT, 
afea and sTdfas was together with 64 «cs or 3qfàens in the term 
wir.’ During the course of the discussion of this topic he observes 
that nobody will be able to master completely all the sciences even if he 
or she lived a thousand plus years.? 


x Keynote address delivered on 3.3.2001 at a seminar on Poetics at the Asiatic Society 
of Bombay, Mumbai. 
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1.5 According to Ksemendra an obstinate bad poet keeps on composing 
most unintelligible poems as long as he does not diligently study various 
mas?, but once he studies the following M&s carefully and then composes 
poetry, the learned hail him as the emperor among poets: ‘at a$- 
STAT - CCT - ATT - ATTA - GT - THTSTUT AeA Ta - STATA GATS - CRIT - 
TN mifa- ugi- mgoa- a-ga- R: PATA- 


1.6 Mammata while clarifying the meaning of the term agafi i in his famous 
aa "ufepfiguraT emean- AAT etc. names almost the same 
m&s as Ksemendra does.!' 


1.7 Vagbhata, the author of Vagbhalalamkara defines egeat in the following 
me. 
sft STHTRTATT aafin ia 
Vagbhata has emphasized two points in this respect the knowledge of 


various M&s should be acquired in accord with the tradition and it ought 
io be sound, so that it could be used without hesitation or doubt. 


1.8 The s3IT&is listed above include empirical, theoretical, positive, normative, 
physical, natural as well as social sciences besides fine arts. On noting this 
fact many questions as the following ones cross a curious reader's mind: 
What, after all, is the purpose of this advice ? Why have the literary theorists 
insisted on the poet's gaining knowledge of so many sciences ? Do they 
not consider that the scientific knowledge runs counter to the creative activity ? 
How far does this knowledge help the literary artist in his writings ? Have 
the seITei«mW3XITeeKs ever raised these questions and if so, whether they 
have furnished any answers to them ? 


Let us now consider these questions: 


1.9 Bhamaha is the first theorist to give a general answer in the following 
verse which goes to tell assertively that there is no word, no meaning, no 
way of systematic thinking or no art that is not useful to poetry. The poet's 
responsibility is indeed very great ! 


4 H Wel d dq ae dou A d UT muU | 
Wad FA HAT sel WHY Ter Ha: D? 


He says elsewhere that a poetic composition based on sound scientific 
knowledge gives delight to several generations of appreciators,'^ but ihe one 
unbacked by scientific knowledge is condemned by the lovers of good literature. 


Moreover, such condemnation of a poet is as painful to him as death ne 
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1.10 Vamana happens to be the first poetician to establish a relation 
between sciences and poetry. While discussing the faa «remm (the term 
used by Bhàmaha in the after quoted above) he says: XTequoTrá!dr 

= (16 

1.11 Rājaśekhara reiterates .this conviction along with a «BT«T as under: 
magiaa sema qawmemp safifafasra | at fe aaa, quHT dw 
arem 117 

He means to say that the scientific knowledge is a precondition for poetic 
compositions. So a prospective poet should first acquire scientific knowledge 
and then attempt poetic compositions. Scientific knowledge is like a lamp 
which enables you to see in darkness. Elsewhere he observes that since 
imaginative literature is written in prose or composed in verse, since il is 
the characteristic attribute of the poets and since it is advisory in nature, 
it follows the instructions of sciences. '? 


RajaSekhara has also to offer some additional comments on this point. 
According to him, the scientific knowledge throws light from all possible angles 
on the real nature of the describable subject!?; it clarifies the ways of the 
world;?? and it adds to the human knowledge by revealing the concealed 
meaning?'. In addition to different sciences, there are 64 es or fas 
which are considered to be the very livelihood of the art of poetry.?? 


1.12 Ksemendra agrees with RàjaSekhara in respect of these matters 
and adds that a poet versed in scientific knowledge acquires the ability to 
describe various objects perfectly and beautifully and this ability raises his 
status in the assembly of the learned people.?? 


This is as far as sciences in general are concerned. Now as to the 
individual sciences. 


1.13 First is &ITeuT, the science of grammar, that is to say, the science 
which lays down 'the rules in a language for changing the form of words 
and combining them into sentences. ?^ In this connection Bhamaha adds that 
all sciences make free use of grammar; that the one who aspires to be 
a good poet must himself necessarily acquire adequate knowledge of gramrnar; 
that he who depends on the knowledge of others in this respect is unable 
lo satisfy the fastidious appreciators of poetry; that the student-poet should 
learn from the study of grammar how to avoid the use of words such as 
are not easily understandable, as are ambiguous, jarring to the ear, dry-as-dust, 
uncultivated, meaningless, Vedic, flat, commonplace and unattractive: that he 
should, at the same time, learn from the study of grammar to make use 
of such words as are accepled by the tradition, as are pleasing to hear, 
rich in meaning, fitting most harmoniously into the phonetic structure of the 
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sentence or verse,deviated and hence arresting. In short, a would-be poet 
should learn from grammar the distinction between the Jalsa (ie.usable) words 
and the 39A (ie. unusable) words, because the beauty of words and 
expressions in poetry far excells all other forms of beauty.2° 


1.14 Vamana observes in this connection that the knowledge of grammar 
enables the poet to distinguish the grammatically acceptable words from the 
rejectable ones.?9 


Similarly, the knowledge of prosody removes the learner-poets doubis 
about the maTs, afs, and other technical niceties of different metres;?" the 
study of dictionary helps him to determine the correct meanings of the words 
in specific contexis;?? the knowledge of the theory of fine arts as music, 
dance, painting and so on enables him to describe the art-objects without 
error or perversion;?? the study of the science of polity acquaints him with 
the characteristics, activities, motives etc. of the 144 and the faa? and 
the knowledge of other fs also richly contributes to his literary compositions.?' 


In fine, such all-round, profound and tradition-based scientific knowledge 
enhances the thinking faculty of the poet, it makes him discriminating, it brings 
restraint on his speech and it changes him into a developed literary artist. 
The writings of such a poet show signs of maturity and flawless beauty. 
Such beautiful poetry gives immense pleasure to its appreciators. Thus the 
varied scientific knowledge proves beneficial to the poet and his poetry beneficial 


to the society (feara gafa: qq 1°? in Kesavami$ra's words.) 


1.15 Before closing this section a small point needs to be discussed. 
In Bhàmaha's verse T W Weal J qaaa etc. quoted above, he has referred 
to the poet's responsibility which is to be understood as the poet's responsibility 
as a literary artist, that is, as a responsible constituent of a cultured society. 
As we know, almost all the writers on Siar have defined, explained 
and illustrated several maass, qardas, aats, aeS and «iens. Some 
of the als have a direct bearing on the subject under consideration as will 
be evident from the following discussion. 


Bhamaha, Dandi, Vàmana, Vàgbhala and others strongly feel that a good 
poet should treat his readers with great care and caution and should never 
offend them or emotionally upset them or hurt their sensitivity by using armis, 
afs, efeeya or emus words and/or expressions.?? 


Secondly, the literary artist should never tire his readers out intellectually.?* 
If this at all takes place the readers will prefer to keep themselves away 
from this pleasurable cultural activity. 


Thirdly, the poet should scrupulously use decent diction so as to care 
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for his readers’ literary taste.?? 


Fourthly, the poets composition should never give the readers shocks 
through self-contradictory descriptions.*9 


Fifthly, à poet should avoid descriptions which are contrary to the accepted 
conventions and customs of the society (together with the scientifically 
determined states or conditions of the movable and immovable world." 


Lastly, a poet should desist from using words whose meanings are confined 
only to the poet himself (zarftartafetd).2° If a poet happens to use such 
words, his readers will never know what he desires to convey. Consequently, 
they will be deprived of the shrearis. 


In short, the poeticians expect that the poets use their pens with care 
and caution in order to protect and promote the cultural welfare of the readers. 


We now turn to the next subtopic, viz; eim. 
2. eite 


This is a very comprehensive concept according to the ancient poeticians. 
The term ah includes both the animate and the inanimate worlds as will 
be evident from the few definitions quoted below: 


2.1 Bhámaha's definition : erep mN cits defer farg: 12? 
2.2 Dandi expresses the same idea in these words: 


RTT Sprit safest which igi ds explains thus: araqni 
eim M AU m iden S 
| 


. 2.3 Vamana's definition: magi cil: IRN AF: Brae TAT qud dd 
qd sf 141 
2.4 In Ràjasekhara's opinion a is one of the twelve s;eumiatfis ^? 
the Afaa mat has two main divisions, viz yd and aAA. Again the 


acta is two-fold, viz, SARASA and aAa and the first of these 
two (ie. FTAs ) is manifold because of the fact that the countries are 


numerous (aA: TATSAHET aaa eges 1). 


2.5 Mammata^^, Hemacandra^* and others hold the same view about 
A as their above-named predecessors do. 


2.6 Let us try to elaborate the above concept. xd, qed! and Teter are 
the three well known cits. qedt, also called yet, is the abode of human 
beings, animals, birds and creatures living in the water, on the earth and 
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in the Sky. In Bhàmaha's opinion req depends or rests on the ci (aa 
A sprem]).^5 


As a result, the activities, tendencies, characteristics, peculiarities, manners, 
conditions, lifestyles, life cycles— all these things are reflected in the req. 
Naturally, it describes in an arresting manner small and big, poor and rich, 
good and bad, lucky and unlucky men and women following different 
professions, having varied dispositions, talking various languages and belonging 
to dissimilar age groups and castes. The «eT also describes non-humans, 
birds, animals, creatures etc, besides plants, flowers, rivers, mountains and 
so on. Thus the term a embraces this unlimited variety of things. Dhananjaya 
rightly observes in his Dasardpakam- 

mi spe sak anfa dd 

oT gene ed frat ow aq | 
qeat sm aa 

aai a tara safe emm 147 


In view of this, the poet's responsibility, as stated earlier, is really very 
great! ! 


To enable the poet to discharge his responsibility efficiently, effectively 
and elegantly, the poeticians have come forward with some pieces of advice 
to the poets. 


Let us try to understand them. 


2.7 RajaSekhara advises them to mix freely with the masses in order 
to get acquainted with their modes of life and expressions. The mode of 
life, according to Rajasekhara is generally recognized as of two varieties; 
the cultured and the uncultured. Rajasekhara explains in two verses how 
the cultured men and women behave and how they express themselves. In 
two more stanzas he gives us a true to life 'description of the way of life 
of the uncultured men and women.’ RàjaSekhara further divides the people 
into two groups, viz. Haass and afaa with a view to explaining 
to the poets how the people in general react and how a limited circle of 
people reacts and behaves. RajaSekhara has also furnished the geographical 
peculiarities of Nepal. ^? 


2.8 Ksemendra, the author of the Kavikanthabharana, is more enthusiastic 
in this respect. Interestingly he gives a hundred pieces of advice (raro 
ski gð 3dd)/? a few of which could be rendered here: Ksemendra 
recommends to the poets that they should gain a thorough knowledge of 
how the people behave (ciWremwR3nH ) He advises the poets to make 
friends with good people, to witness dramatic performances, to cultivate good 
literary taste by listening to UIs and areias, to watch beautiful paintings, 
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to observe the skill of the artists or craftsmen, to watch warrior-fights, to 
observe minutely the birds’ nests and men’s houses, to recapitulate one's 
own experiences, to read carefully letters and old documents, to observe 
closely the dispositions of birds and animals, to watch the changing conditions 
of the seas, rivers, hills etc., to gain knowledge about the heavenly luminaries 
like the sun, the moon, the stars and so on, to acquire knowledge of all 
the seasons, to participate in the assemblies of the learned, to learn provincial 
dialects, to make a collection of rare and beautiful articles etc. etc.?' 


2.9 Ruyyaka In his Sah/tyamimamsa gives a description of ladies of several 
countries and their complexions, of various festivals and sports related to 
different countries and different seasons.?? 


2.10 Similarly Vagbhata gives long lists of countries with the rivers, plants 
and products peculiar to them in the commentary called A/amkaratiílaka on 
his own Kavyanusasana.°* 


2.11 The poeticians have realized the fact that the animal kingdom has 
very intimate relationship with the human world. The beasts, birds and other 
creatures have an inevitable place in human life. Some animals play a very 
important role in man’s affairs. Flora and fauna, streams and rivers, and hills 
and mountains are very useful for man's existence as also for his emotional 
needs. In other words, Nature makes his life endurable, complete and happy. 
Considering this vital position of animate and inanimate things in the creative 
writing, the theorists have advised the poets to gain flawless or correct knowledge 
of all the aspects of the al and then to describe the latter unerringly. A 
creative writer who succeeds in this exercise displays a lively interaction between 
his characters and the “Ta. 


Here we come to the end of the consideration of a=. 


The ragg has two main features: theoretical and practical. The former 
has two sides, viz; the knowledge of different sciences (ie. Wadag) and 
the knowledge of the @at and STH worlds (ie. ch). We have discussed 
these two so far. Now let us turn to the practical side of the #leaed. This 
again is divided into three parts, viz; 3T-TereTWRRr, TPA and AAT. 


Let us, therefore, take up the first one for consideration. 
3, wera 


3.1 In this respect Bhamaha advises the budding poet first to read carefully 
the compositions of other poets and then to try his hand at an independent 
composition of his own: 


facet aaam ari: segue |54 
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3.2 Vàmana uses the term aga for xapa, considers it under 
the Felt sreHTE?T and explains it as under: AIT Hey Wess TAWA | 
adt fe aera ganna 155 creed means the state of knowing 
the literary works. This knowledge is gained by an apprentice poet by reading 
attentively and squarely the compositions of other poets. Sincere efforts put 
in by an apprentice poet in this respect enable him to gain a thorough knowledge 
of the subject-matter of the composition, the manner and mode of its presentation, 
the strong and weak points of the form of literature chosen for the purpose, 
its all-round technique with its minute characteristics, the method of description 
and characterization, the mode of expressing ideas and emotions and the 
way of using language with a view to producing the intended result. The 
mature poets A&A stirs the young poet's imagination, suggests to him 
new and suitable subjects for compositions and kindles an aspiration within 
him to excel his idol. 


3.3 Ksemendra gives more concrete advice to the budding poet. He says: 


oa Fact aapa sidere 
Mns EUR OK qu mua conc 


HERR. sro rfe. Raa: afta: ang, 186 


Ksemendra wants the budding poet to be a student of history, to read 
Kalidasa’s one and all poems, to avoid the company of a logician, to protect 
the ‘first bud' of poetry and to read a great poet's compositions with utmost 
concentration. 


What Ksemendra probably wants to suggest is that if a budding poet 
follows the above instructions he would be thoroughly acquainted with both 
the craft and art of literary composition. 


We now pass on to the second point viz., Jez. 
4. Toya 


This is a very influential objective source of gaining practical knowledge 
of the poetic art. QAS means the worship of knowledge, the worship of 
accumulated experience and the worship of thoughts and ideas handed down 
by tradition. All ancient poeticians were disciples of their 'Tes and later became 
themselves ‘es of their own disciples. Some of the Jes had their own private 
qawietts while many others were university teachers. We have a long 
and illustrious line of me-s in Mukulabhatta and Pratihārendurāja, 
Bhattendurāja and Abhinavagupta,  Bhattatauta and Abhinavagupta, 
Laksmanagupta and Abhinavagupta, Sahrdaya and Ananda, Silabhadra and 
Namisadhu, RajaSekhara and Mahipala, Abhinavagupta and Ksemendra, 
Ksemendra and Udayasimha, Ksemendra and Laksmanaditya and so on. 
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According to a Kashmirian tradition Abhinavagupta had 1200 disciples." Some 
students used to go thousands of miles away from their hometown to acquire 
indepth knowledge of the subject they were interested in from a renowned 
Te. For instance, Pratiharenduraja, originally a resident of FAROT, went 
all the way to Kashmir to learn JARANE, S? Rajasekhara had migrated from 
HERE to ais.5? Dandi's commentator Ralnaśrijňāna left eat, settled 
in WTA and wrote his commentary Aatnasri there.9? The fier used to sit 
at his ES feet and take lessons from him. For example, Bhattenduraja had 
himself explained the Dhvanyá/oka, to Abhinavagupta®'. Similarly Bhattatauta, 
had taught the Natyasastra of Bharata to Abhinavagupta?? 


In view of this educational cum-cultural tradition, the poeticians have advised 
the prospective poets to learn the poetic art directly from the «TeTTes. Let 
us now turn to their actual advice. 


4.1 Bhàmaha says: 


gece fags Feat afggureany | 
facientis art: arcane: | 


Here Bhamaha advises the apprentice poet to study grammar and semantics, 
to take practical instructions from a knowledgeable !Te, to read carefully the 
compositions of other poets and then to try to compose independently. Bhamaha 
means to say that a fiT receives valuable training of the poetic art every 
moment in the company of a competent Je. 


4.2. Vamana is more specific on this point as is evident from the following 
excerpt: 


FTN TC TTeXDISU: JET URI 
TANT TA: IRER: ANT YDINUD qune | dd: Hreafaerar: Gia 164 


Vamana uses the word asl for TTX[IST. According to him the science 
of poetic art is passd from Je to his RT. This transfer of knowledge becomes 
easier because of the fiT&'s constant attendance at the T$ 's teachings. 


4.3. Ksemendra is all the more categorical in his advice which runs as 
under: 


T ivi EAN YAR HOTTA 
for ence a ee E is 


Ksemendra tells the would-be poet that he should sit beside a Jẹ who 
knows poetics (very well) and get instructions from him to be able to compose 
poems. However, he should not choose a logician or a grammarian as his 
Te because both of these are detrimental to literary activities. 
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4.4 Here '[€ is not one who is merely a uifécINTERI but he is himself 
a good xd too. He is fully aware of the difficulties and intricacies in the 
way of poetic composition., His guidance is, therefore, precise and practically 
useful. in his grey hair resides the knowledge of the poetic tradition, the 
knowledge of PTs, aus, fàs, afaaaas etc. together with the knowledge of 
the ways and means of handling the subject matter, metres and language. 
He first of all makes an assessment of the potentialities of his RTT and then 
uses suitable devices or methods to develop those potentialities in accordance 
with the RT's intellectul ability, creative aptitude, sense of propriety and literary 


taste (refe arem sear fa sme). 99 


Since the art of poetry, like human language changes, grows and develops 
from generation to generation, the Jẹ shows the prospective «fd the past 
of the poetic science, acquaints him with its present and directs him to its 
future. The «fa-frer gains knowledge from the sfd-Te with gftrara, qua 
and Wal and thus tries to reach the very heart of the art of poetry. This 
is how the power of poetic composition is transmitted from Te to the Rrr. 
(And also this is how experience-based educational culture is kept alive.) 


We now pass on the last topic, viz., ARNT. 
5. afart 


Poeticians have used two terms, ART and 3TaTRI in this respect. 37frarT 
means close application to learn something or continued steady effort to achieve 
something. WAA means repeated or continued practice. 


Let us first enlist the poeticians’ views about this concept. 


5.1 Bhàmaha uses the term mafaa (ard: mafaa: 19") which means 


a literary composition. 


5.2. In his oft-quoted famous aiar BIS a gfe...’ etc. Dandi uses 
the word afar with a= as its qualifier and Ratnaérijiana explains these 
two terms thus : amag sre sft | cere fuer sedea aurea 
afatan | farra sad spam sirafa: fester gia fafai RaT: 
aaa: | @ Gd AA: Tale: mag maaa 1°° In terms of this explanation 
3TWITH has two stages. The firs! stage means contemplation of the knowledge 
gained with full discussions in accordance with a view to determining the 
correct or true meaning. The next stage is called *ITd which means stabilizing 
the ‘determined meaning’ through continued steady effort (aaf: ). Establishing 
the correct knowledge in the mind with repeated efforts equip the apprentice 


poet with the power of poetic composition (3d Fert a SETWIRKIT / ya 
PHAGE) °° 


5.3 Vàmana expresses the concept of ARAT in the following words 
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; mese -3guisnmi: i231 


sti FY: He pt ta cepe | da saasheim: | a fe 
afamat nena 17° 


According to Vamana, 2fyarT means efforts put in to compose poetic 
pieces. Such efforts enable the aspirant to compose excellent poetry. Vamana 
desires to suggest that sincere efforts do not go to waste; they do produce 
the desired result sooner or later. He has written one full 31fiT&xur and named 
it graft, in which he has given so many instructions about the *BIeTHTS 
and the sTeqyfx’' a few of which may be rendered here : a poet should 
not repeat the use of the same word except those as fẹ, @ etc; he should 
not normally use a full-fledged metre in prose; similarly, he should avoid 
using Gd, 39, fest and such other words at the beginning of a stanza; 
he should not use a agate compound to convey the meaning of a HUTT 
compound and vice versa; likewise he should not stuff a sentence with a 
number of aeifitas words; he should use only a fam when the meaning 
of the faster stands already conveyed; he should not frequently resort to 
Hstsu FH; he should use @xff words sparingly; he should desist from 
using èf and atatfeta words which are not freely and frequently used; ordinarily, 
he should not break the rules of grammar but he may take liberties with 
such words as have been used in secondary senses by ancient poets; similarly, ' 
words which mean 'hand', 'eye', 'breast', etc. are always to be used in dual 
number. These are some of the important practical suggestions made by 
Vàmana to the prospective poet. 


5.4 Ksemendra also likes to give some useful directions to a budding 
poet. He calls them fret aH, a century of pieces of advice, a few of 
which have been referred to in 3.3 above and a few others are being considered 
here. Ksemendra advises : he who has gained profound knowledge of grammar 
and prosody should listen to sweet and beautiful poems with untiring efforts; 
he should attentively listen to the folk-songs, composed and sung in the 
giha languages; he should show interest in the discussions organized 
to find new meanings in charming verses; he should aspire to make Smet; 
by way of practice he should try to compose a verse in a standard rnetre 
with words which may or may nol convey any meaning; he may also change 
the words of a known stanza without changing its meaning and recompose 
it Ksemendra has actually shown how Kalidasa's famous Haa of 
Raghuvamsam could be recomposed as under: 


angi ga dga aoada | 
mA Sra ae manà 1172 


5.5 Vagbhata has defined IIF in the verse quoted below: 
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FART TSAR GT HOY TIA: | 
d amare fagy aer su: aise sofezad 117° 


According to him 3thvaiftat is one of the five causes which together 
throw light on the meaning.” He has given a number of directions to the 
budding poet which could be briefly summarized as under: 


An apprentice poet should compose metrically beautiful verses, without 
caring much for the meanings of the words used; he should thus gain proficiency 
in prosody; if he finds that new and pleasant ideas do not strike him because 
of his inexperience, he should hold discussions with the seniors; he should 
try to complete the meaning in the first half of the stanza and use figures 
of speech in the latter half; he should attempt to express one and the same 
thought, idea or emotion briefly and elaborately using various figures of speech; 
he should not make use of J and such other indeclinables at the beginning 
of a stanza; he may, however, feel free to begin a stanza with the words 
as X, fir, gr, f$, 4, aT: etc; he should study the «fag and make their 
proper use; he should get to know the words approved by earlier poets 
and use them correctly.’® 


5.6 Lastly we take into account what Hemacandra has to say on this 
point. He explains Ia in the following words: 


ER A REUS M dr sU: | 

WW emma spi cd dep SARE SHE | 

amin f& gm arompremeg safi | ware: - a fe 
sq seb sae? | 


which mean - 3TVIRI means repeated exercise done in order to improve 
one's skill at the instructions imparted by the experts at poetic compositions. 
Those who know how to compose poetry or those who can reflect on the 
poelic art are known as sema: or PFEZ: They give certain directions 
the repeated exercise of which is called 34T@. The genius refined by 3TEIT 
produces poetry as sweet as JHF. It is said that practice produces skill 
in actions. 


Although Hemacandra has realized the place and importance of 3TCJRT 
in the process of creative writing, he does not discuss it in the manner in 
which Ratnasrijnana, Ksemendra and Vagbhata do. Under frat he considers 
the popular three-fold faqs, viz; waist arf; , aadis fr fasst: and Fr: 
To these he adds the wrmtt¢-gusffaqq which he has borrowed from 
Ràjasekhara."" One, therefore, feels that Hemacandra has not been able to do 
justice to this topic. However, we can formulate a fairly good idea about 
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the concept of ARRAT or IMA on the basis of the detailed discussion 


of this point made by Ratnasrijnana, Ksemendra and Vagbhata. 


To sum up it can be said that the aTfipilT impresses upon the apprentice 
poets mind the importance of perseverance and patience. It tells him that 
the uTeMHT is to be continued uninterruptedly and steadfastly. It makes him 
realize that no success is achieved overnight; a banyan tree does not grow 
in a couple of days. The 3T*JTH enjoins him to strive hard, to exert day 
and night and to shed his blood, as it were, to reap the harvest of excellent 


poetry. 
5.7 Ready aids to compositions. 


Before concluding, two more points deserve to be noted. The first is 
the lists of some literary items drawn up by the poeticians, meant to be 
of use to the beginners and the seasoned poets alike. Dandi for instance, 
has listed as many as 66 words and expressions suggestive of TEX (STsqT: 
aag: ) and they are, according to him, agreeable to the poets 
(adai afigeteaar:1’®). A poet could use any one of these synonyms 
ready to hand to suit the context, the subject matter, metre or the associative 
field of words. Devesvara has written a work called Kavikalpalata to enable 
the intelligent people to compose verses quickly."? This work is divided into, 
four Was, viz; Wee, SIN, PAM and IÅ which in their turn are sub-divided 
into 22 sqHs in all. Since this work is meant to be a handy handbook 
for poets Deve$vara gives a series of items in the above iss and S. 
He begins the topic of 3TTWTH with these words: ‘ate speras aaoi- : 
| apea free] steamy aAa ga l° and thereafter, actually gives 
aAa næ for the fagt of the agm®. Similarly, he provides a list 
of words useful for the x9, and also explains the method of amengfd 
giving a number of examples.?? . 


Kesavamisra, the author of A/amkarasekhara (who is acquainted with 
Devesvara's Kavikalpalatà °°) emulates Deve$vara and lists a number of STAMs 
to be used for describing the various limbs of men and women and furnishes 
the details useful for describing other related items, giving examples.?^ Such 
illustrative inventories rnust have proved very much helpful especially to the 
poets having average creative abilily. 


5.8 Process of creative writing. 


This is the last point to be considered with respect to the five-fold HALT. 
The first ancient poetician 1o discuss this problem is Bhamaha. He has ended 
the first aftes« of his Kavyalamkara with the following verse: 

ad x fexfud s¢ wm sqq 3m | 
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mam caaf mem any far gren 
aa ag srafegfrm qaa cafum (55 


Which means: Just as a garland-maker makes the garland after knowing 
pretty well that this fragrant flower is acceptable (i.e. worth interweaving), 
this another one being wild is discardable; this, on being strung, would look 
attractive; this is the appropriate place of this another one or this is the right 
place of this flower, (and this is the right place of that another flower) so 
also the poet should first attentively examine the words from different angles 
and then use them in his poems. Bhàmaha wants to suggest here that the 
initial tentative choice and the final firm use of words in a literary composition 
are subject to rigorous examination. The poet takes into account the sounds, 
meanings, forms, kinds and associations of the words that initially come to 
his mind and rejects those that are not suitable, uses the most appropriate 
ones in their places and thus makes his final selection. The words so selected 
come to stay. This process of trying, removing and using the words continues 
till the poet feels sure that the words he has finally chosen do convey his 
intended meaning. 


Vamana is the next poetician who has considered this phenomenon. His 
oft-quoted stanzas in this respect read as under: 


MUAY aaa aaa SIDE AA: | 
qeu venfudq AF ea fast aca ogg 
ad cat cast va aiana, | 
d naama: wera Tard i186 


Vamana says: As long as the poet's mind is in an oscillating condition 
(that is, it cannot firmly decide whether a certain word is or is not appropriate), 
the act of using and removing the words continues. But once the exactly 
right word or phrasing is selected and used, the poet delightedly feels that 
the goddess Sarasvati is pleased with him, as it were. During this process 
of trying and erasing the words, a moment comes when as if the words 
themselves start saying : Enough is enough. We will no rnore tolerate any 
change. The poets who are skilled at organizing the words call that state 
the perfection or maturity of words. 


It is clear that Vàmana has added the concept of yaua to Bhamaha’s 

notion. Rajasekhara who is familiar with both Bhamaha and 

Vamana goes a step ahead and gives the form of a ad: at to Bhàmaha-Vàmana's 
qarag process, in the following words : 


afer am, =e qum, srenfexqer sada, 
Fae arqaeurt a ght ssp 1°’ 


which mean : the additional (ie. excessive and therefore unwanted) word 
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should be dropped, the wanted one (that is, the one necessary to complete 
the sense) should be used, the one used in a wrong place (or in a wrong 
order) should be removed from there and used in its proper place and the 
one left out through inadvertence should be recollected and put. In this way 
the composition should be made flawless. 


lt should be noted here that Brooks, Warren, Turner, Marjorie Boulton, 

Bowden, Read, Vallins, Nowottny Freeman, Warner, Ullmann, Enkvist and other 

western literary theorists and stylisticians have no doubt considered the 

process and the details related to it, but none of them has 

been able to state it in the briefest four-fold 4A form as Rajasekhara has 
been able to do.9? 


To sum up : 


i) Composition of good poetry is a serious and strenuous intellectual activity. 
ii) It is achieved by sound theoretical knowledge and sustained practical efforts. 
iii) These two together produce pleasing and lasting creative writing. 
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DR. P. K. GODE'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE DHARMA-SASTRA 
S. G. MOGHE 


Dr. P. K. Gode's name is known 1o the scholarly world for his solid 
contribution to the several branches of Indology. Right from the year 1916 
to 1959, Gode contributed 474 research papers to the research journals. 
These papers have also appeared in book form in six volumes published 
by different research institutes such as the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona and Vishveshvarananda Vedic 
Research Institute, Hoshiarpur, Punjab. In this paper, therefore, an attempt 
is made to highlight his contribution to the domain of Dharma-Sastra particularly 
in the context of the monumental History of Dharma-Sastra by MM. Or. P. 
V. Kane. 


1. Gode published a paper! on the Vyavahara Marijari by Bhojaraja in 
the year 1936. This is treated as an unknown work of Bhojaraja. One would 
be surprised to find that there is no reference to this work in Kane's History 
of Dharma-Sastra. Besides, there is no entry of this work on the name of 
Bhojaraja in the indexes prepared by Kane. The first volume of the History 
of Dharma-Sastra was published in the year 1930. And Gode's article appeared 
in the year 1936. One may note here that when Kane revised the first volume 
of the History of Dharma-Sástra, his attention was not drawn to this unknown 
work of Bhojaraja. Besides, a further question arises whether Bhojarája is 
identical with Bhojadeva or not Anyway the entry of this work in the list 
of works and authors on the Dharma-Sastra has become absolutely necessary. 


2. lt is the practice of Kane to mention the works of the writers on 
Dharma-Sastra. Accordingly, Kane has drawn the attention of the readers to 
the works of Nagojibhatta, by quoting the article? of P. K. Gode and the 
probable date of this author. But there is no mention of the article of Gode 
indicating the chronology? of the works of Nagojibhatta in the History of 
Dharma-Sastra. Hence this entry has also become necessary in the monumental 
work of Kane. This is so, because in deciding the chronological position? 
of the works of Nilakantha, Kane has devoted a special chapter in his introduction 
to the excellent edition of the Vyavahára-Mayükha of Nilakantha. 


3. The date of the manuscripts on the Dharma-Sastra and of the authors 
also plays a very important part in the academic study. It would be interesting 
to see the dates of the manuscripts and the authors suggested by Gode, 
particularly against the position established by Kane. 1) Gode has fixed the 
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date? of the manuscript entitled Prayascitta-Candrika of Vi$vanatha Bhatta, 
ihe son of Narasimha Diksita, as before 1540 CE. It is worlh noting here 
that Kane has made the entry of the manuscript Prayascitta-Candrikà of 
Visvanatha Bhatta, in his History of Dharma-Sastra, Vol. I/II p. 1073, but 
there is no reference to the date of this work, although il was fixed by Gode. 
This paper was written by Gode in the year 1945 and naturally Kane could 
not concentrate his mind on many such articles at the time of the revision 
of the volume. 2) Gode considered that the date? of the Vyavahara-Nimaya 
of Varadaraja falls between 1100 CE and 1350 CE. But Kane in his History 
of Dharma-Sastra, has accepted the date of Varadaraja as falling between 
1450 and 1495 CE. While fixing the date of Varadaraja, it appears that 
Kane has not made even a passing reference' to the article of Gode. This 
is particularly so because Gode's article appeared in the year 1937 and 
Kane has not taken any pains to refute the position of Gode at the time 
of the revision of the volume, because of his old age. 3) In the year 1937, 
Gode wrote a paper? to decide the age of the Ka/ikà Purana. He fixed it 
as before 1000 CE. But in the fifth volume of the History of Dharma-Sastra, 
Kane refers to the viewpoint of R. C. Hazra. He held that it falls in the 11th 
century CE. Kane, however, has placed ihe Ka//ka Purana as falling before 
1000 CE. It thus becomes clear to the readers that Kane has favoured? 
the viewpoint of Gode against the viewpoint of Prof. R. C. Hazra, though 
it is true that Kane has quoted the viewpoint or the article of Gode on the 
point of the date of the Ka/ika-Purana. Hence a reference to the entry of 
Gode's article in the fifth volume of the History of Dharma-Sástra became 
absolutely necessary. It is further evident that this article of Gode published 
in the year 1937 has not escaped the eagle eye of Kane. 4) There is no 
chapter on the Smrtimuktaphalam of Vaidyanatha Diksita in the first volume 
of the History of Dharma-Sastra. This gap is slightly filled up by the writer '? 
of this note. In the table'' of the chronological dates of the authors, Kane 
has taken 1600 CE as the probable date of the work entitled Smrtimuktaphalam. 
In the year 1938, Gode wrote a paper '? on the ‘Date of the Smrtimuktaphalam 
of Vaidyanatha Diksita’ and fixed it as after 1686 CE. As there is no mention 
of Gode's article in Kane's History of Dharma-Sástra, it is possible to take 
the view that old age did not permit Kane to refer to this wew. 5) Gode 
has further fixed the date of the commentalor'? of the Shagavata Purana. 
He contributed a learned paper on the date of Sridhara Svami, the commentator 
of the Shagavaia Purana and fixed it as 1350-1450 CE. As Kane has not 
discussed the topic of the dates of the commentators of the Bhagavata Purana 
in the fifth volume of the History of Dharma-Sastra, it is just natural that 
Gode's valuable paper on this aspect does not find any place in it. 


4. The authorship of the work is also a great problem in me History 
of Dharma-Sástra. In the year 1935, Gode contributed a paper'* on the 
‘Authorship of the Sarasvati-Vilasa’. In that article, he held that Lolla Laksmidhara 
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was the author of this work. But Kane in his History of Dharma-Sastra came 
to the conclusion '? that Prataparudradeva is the author of the Sarasvati Vilasa. 
Kane further held that Lolla Laksmidhara was a braggart and further held 
that Gode is wrong in holding such a view. 


5. The problem of the identity of the authors is very taxing to the mind 
of the scholars. Kane has tackled this problem in very scholarly manner in 
his monumental History of Dharma-Sástra. But he has failed to make a pointed 
reference to the paper of Gode which was published in the year 1939. 
Gode wrote a paper '? on ‘Identification of Dalpat Rai mentioned in Burhan-i-Masir 
with Dalapati raya, the author of the Nrsimhaprasada. This paper was read 
by Gode and it was published in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 
(Allahabad 1938). It is rather surprising that Kane has not made any reference '” 
lo this article of Gode in the section on Nrsimhaprasada, particularly in the 
second part of the first volume of the History of Dharma-Sàstra. Hence the 
writer of this note takes the reasonable view that there should be an entry 
of this article in the History of Dharma -Sàstra. 


6. Sacrifice is again an interesting topic of the History of Dharma-Sastra. 
Kane has discussed the nature of the Asvamedha sacrifice in the History 
of Dharma-Sastra volll/ll pp. 1228 to 1239. He has also mentioned the 
kings who performed this sacrifice. There is also a reference to the King 
Savai Jayasing of Amber (1699-1744 CE). This topic is pursued by Gode 
by contributing four papers '? on this sacrifice by consulting different sources 
for different papers. But there is no reference to these four articles of Gode 
in Kane's History of Dharma-Sastra. Hence it would be proper to say that 
there should be a special foot-note for the performance of the ASvamedha 
sacrifice, indicating the sources of this actual performance of the sacrifice. 
Hence the revision of the History of Dharma-Sastra by Kane cannot be said 
to be adequate. For this, due concession will have to be given to Kane's 
old age. 


7. Kane's treatment of the topics in the Dharma-Sastra is admitted to 
be thorough and exhaustive. But this view will have to be slightly modified. 
In some topics, Kane has not given very exhaustive treatment to the topic 
as compared with the treatment that is given by Gode in his papers. This 
point can be best expounded by drawing attention to some of the topics 
of the History of Dharma-Sastra. 1) The importance .of the trees in the context 
of expiations is an admitted fact. But Kane has not at all touched this aspect. 
Gode has touched the topic’? of the history of the Aksayavata (undecaying 
Banyan tree) at Prayaga and Gaya as revealed by some Sanskrit texts between 
the first century CE and 900 CE. This is published in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 2) The Divali festival is discussed 
by Kane in his History of Dharma-Sastra Vol. VII pp. 194-210. But for this 
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topic, Gode has spent three valuable articles.?? He has utilised the sources 
of the A//amata Purana (500-800 CE) and Sukhasuptima of Adityapurana 
for this purpose. This article covers 12 printed pages. Gode has also discussed 
the history of the Divàli festival in the Journal of the Bhandarkar Institute 
covering 50 printed pages. These two cases are enought to prove that Gode 
has done more justice to the topic of the Divali festival. 3) Kane has discussed 
the importance?’ of the river Ganges in the History of Dharma-Sastra Vol. 
IV. But Gode has supplied additional matter?? on the use of the waters of 
the river Ganges particularly by the Muslim rulers. Here the qualities of the 
waters of the river Ganges are mentioned and its medical use is pointed 
out. For this purpose, Gode has consulted many historical and literary sources 
and this article covers 26 printed pages. This will indicate that in addition 
to the spiritual quality of the waters of the river Ganges, there are other 
noteworthy points which are touched by Gode in his articles. 4) The topic 
of Bhojana (eating food) is also a topic of practical importance. Kane has 
dealt with this topic in the History of Dharma-Sastra Vol. III pp. 755-799. 
But Gode has consulled the manuscript evidence on this topic. i) He utilised 
the manuscript^? of Shojana Kutühala by Raghunatha belonging to 1625 
CE. for the article in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute. For 
the second article, Gode made the best use** of the contemporary evidence 
of Samji Nayaka Punde’s manuscript for the Journal of the University of Bombay. 
For the third?? article, however, Gode used the evidences of the Dharma-Sütras 
and Grhya Sütras in respect of the Avaranna. This article, he wrote for the 
Poona Orientalis. From these evidences, it would be just reasonable to hold 
that whatever sources Kane left untouched are consulted by Gode and 
importance of these sources can hardly be neglected. Hence the value of 
the manuscript evidence can be said to be correctly understood of Gode. 
Here it must be stated that in other respects, Kane has utilised manuscripts 
but on the point of Bhojana, Gode has certainly made valuable addition to 
the matter of Kane. Here, incidentally, it should be stated that for Bhojana, 
Gode used the term 'dietics' of the modern language. 5) The topic of Tàmbüla 
eating is also very interesting in the context of the Dharma-Sastra. Kane has 
given meagre treatment to this topic in the History of Dharma-Sastra Vol. 
I/II, pp. 734-735, by discussing the ingredients, gunas and the persons to 
whom the tambula should not be given. It must be pointed out in this respect 
that for this topic of Tàmbüla eating, Gode devoted 18 printed pages and 
wrote three articles?? for expounding the importance of Tambüla eating. 6) Gode 
has considered the material of the Dharma-Sastra from the point of view 
of medical science. In this respect, it is worth noting that Kane in his History 
of Dharma-Sástra Vol. WI, p. 885 refers to Arogyasala (Hospital) and relies 
upon Aparàrka's commentary on the Yajnavalkya-Smrti |. 209. Gode has 
consulted the Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources for this topic (from 500 
CE to 1900 CE) in the article contributed to the New /ndian Antiquary. He 
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further laid stress on the Purànic extracts quoted by Apararka for the point 
of the Hospilal sysiem, appointment of a physician, the care to be taken 
by the nurses etc. This goes lo show that Gode has certainly made a laudable 
improvement upon the topic which is slightly touched by Kane in the History 
of Dharma-Sastra. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the introduction of 
the system of Hospital by the French civilisation cannot be regarded as something 
foreign to the Indian land. 


From the above discussion the following legitimate conclusions can be 
drawn. 


1) Gode has contributed to the dates of the works of the Dharma-Sastra 
authors, and the commentator of the Purana work. 


2) He has shown the chronological position of the works of Nagojibhatta. 


3) He has given more exhaustive treatment to the topics which are slightly 
touched or not touched at all by Kane. 


4) There is no reference to the imporlant articles of Gode in the History 
of Dharma-Sastra, which would have enhanced the value of the work of 
Kane. 


5) Kane's revision of the first volume of the History of Dharma-Sastra, though 
excellent, cannot be treated as thorough and exhaustive, as is generally held 
by the scholars and this view needs modification. 


6) The present writer takes opportunity to suggest that when ithe question 
of the revision of Kane’s work would arise again the above interesting points 
raised in this article should be given proper consideration by the authorities 
of the Bhandarkar Institute. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE ART OF ANCIENT BACTRIA 
FROM THE ACHAEMENID TO KUSANA PERIOD 
(6™ CENTURY BCE TO 4™ CENTURY CE) 

LOLITA NEHRU 


This is the edited text of a lecture* which covered a time span of a 
millennium and the large geographical area of western Central Asia, comprising 
northern Afghanistan north of the Hindu Kush mountains, the four Central 
Asian Republics of Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kirgiziya, and the 
southern fringe of Kazakhistan where it borders the grasslands of the great 
Eurasian steppe. The time covered was from the Achaemenid to Kusana period, 
from the 6" century BCE to 4" century CE. Only by adopting this broad 
canvas was it possible to highlight the major art historical trends in western 
Central Asia during the early centuries, and to distil the main elements in 
the complex process of cultural interaction which was taking place between 
the different cultural traditions in the region. 


The term ‘western Central Asia’ is, of course, a modern coinage, and 
refers to a cultural rather than a political entity. Historically, western Central 
Asia has been a cultural buffer zone, because of its geographical location, 
open to the influx of the settled civilisations to the south, that of Iran and 
India, and to the periodic inflow of nomadic cultures from the north, out 
of the Eurasian steppe. Thus the intermixtures between the sedentary and 
the nomadic are a recurrent theme in the history and art of western Central 
Asia. 


This paper focuses on one area of western Central Asia, the region of 
ancient Bactria, which, because of its rich archaeological evidence, from the 
Bronze age (3'4-2^7 millennium BCE) onwards, can be viewed, in many respects, 
as a microcosm of western Central Asia. The period covered is the millennium 
from the Achaemenid to Kusana period, the objective of the paper being, 
to present a distilled overview of the main patterns of cultural intermixture 
which characterised the art of this region. 


Ancient Bactria encompassed present day northern Afghanistan, and the 


x This paper is based on the 10" Smt. Nabadurga Banerjee Endowment Lecture delivered 
at the Asiatic Society of Bombay on 5 May 2000. 
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southern parts of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. It was bounded on the north 
by the Gissar mountains, and on the south by the Hindu Kush ranges, both 
branching out from the high Pamirs. Flowing through the heart of Bactria 
was the river Oxus, or the Amu Darya (the modern boundary between Afghanistan 
and the Central Asian Republics), one of the longest rivers in western Central 
Asia, rising in the Pamirs and emptying its waters in the Aral Sea.! 


In order to understand the artistic developments which occurred in Bactria, 
it is necessary to begin with a brief sketch of the history of western Central 
Asia, of which Bactria was an important part. Already in the 6th century 
BCE, when the Achaemenids, or Persians, came to power in western Iran, 
Cyrus, the first major Achaemenid ruler, crossed over into western Central 
Asia to conquer large tracts of territory, which were then included among 
the satrapies, or provinces, of the extensive empire which the Achaemenids 
established. In fact, this was one of the first exploits which Cyrus took in 
hand, to create a large buffer zone, in order to safeguard against nomadic 
incursions the main centres of Achaemenid power in western lran. Cyrus 
ended his reign in the manner he began it, fighting against a nomad group, 
the Massagatae, in the region of the Aral Sea. The river Jaxartes, or Syr 
Darya, represented, broadly speaking, the line of Persian control in western 
Central Asia during the centuries of the Achaemenid empire. Achaemenid rule 
in western Central Asia lasted for over two hundred years, from the middle 
of the 6th century BCE till the appearance of Alexander in this part of the 
world, in the second half of the 4th century BCE. The Achaemenid conquest 
is a major watershed in the history of western Central Asia as it laid the 
foundations of Iranian civilisation in the region, and links with Iran, historical 
and cultural, continued virtually throughout its history. 


Alexander, as we all know, conquered the entire Persian empire. Thus, 
after the years of Persian rule, large parts of western Central Asia, particularly 
the southern regions, came under the control of the Greeks. After the death 
of Alexander, in 323 BCE, the eastern provinces became a part of the Seleucid 
empire, as the Hellenistic Greek empire of the east was called, controlled 
from its centres in western Iran. But within 75 years, in c. 250 BCE, two 
major provinces declared themselves as independent kingdoms, outside the 
control of the Seleucids. These were Bactria and Parthia (the region to the 
south east of the Caspian Sea). In Parthia, the Seleucids were overthrown 
by the nomadic Parthians. Bactria, however, continued to be ruled by the 
Greeks, a local Bactrian Greek dynasty, till c. 140 BCE, when they also 
were overthrown by nomadic invasions from the north. Greek rule in Bactria, 
therefore, lasted for about two hundred years, from the conquest of Alexander, 
in the second half of the 4th century BCE, till c. 140 BCE. Greek culture, 
or Hellenism, had a profound impact, for centuries, on the cultural and artistic 
expressions of Bactria. 
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The nomadic peoples who overthrew the Greeks in Bactria, in c. 140 
BCE, were probably the Yueh-chi of the Chinese annals, who migrated lo 
western Central Asia, in successive stages, from the Gansu region in the 
north western borders of China. The Yueh-chi played a critical role in the 
history of Bactria, specially from the middle of the 1st century BCE onwards, 
i. e. about a hundred years after they entered Bactria, when the several clans 
of the Yueh-chi were united under the leadership of the strongest clan among 
them, and took its name, Kusàna. 


The unification of the Yueh-chi or the early Kusana rulers occurred at 
a particularly opportune time in history, when the famous long distance trade 
between Rome, India and China was becoming more active. This was at 
the turn of the millennium — 1st century BCE to 1st century CE— and the 
Kusanas were quick to grasp the opportunities it offered. Within a few decades 
of consolidating their power in Bactria, they crossed over the Hindu Kush 
mountains into India, in the middle of the 1% century CE, to take control 
of the trade routes. It was not long before they built up a vast empire on 
the profits of this trade. Rivals to the Kusanas in the profits of trade were 
ihe Parthians, who ruled over an equally large empire from their centres 
in western Iran, having overthrown there the Seleucid Greeks in the meantime. 
Intensive trade networks were built up between east and west, in the early 
centuries CE, involving routes by both land and sea. In close conjunction 
with the expansion of mercantile activities during these centuries there was 
a major spread of monastic Buddhism from India, into both western and 
eastern Central Asia (Xinjiang). Buddhism, as we know well, became thereafter 
one of the dominant religious systems in these regions for over a millennium. 


The sprawling, flourishing empires of the Kusanas and the Parthians 
continued till the middle of the 3rd century CE, till they were both overthrown 
by a new dynasty which had emerged in western Iran, the Sassanian. In 
Bactria, the Kusanas continued to retain some control, as the Kusano-Sassanians, 
till the end of the 4" century CE, though the history of this later phase of 
their rule is not very clear. 


Thus, the early history of western Central Asia was clearly intertwined 
with the history of the ancient world which stretched from the eastern 
Mediterranean to India, and further east to China: Achaemenids, Hellenistic 
Greeks, nomadic people from the steppe, Kusanas, Indians, Sassanians - also 
the Parthians and nomadic Sakas who for a time controlled parts of western 
Central Asia. And when ihe trade activities between east and wes! intensified, 
with the opening of the Christian era, there was an even greater degree 
of movement of different peoples across the region. The outcome was an 
intense and continuous process of intermixture between peoples and cultures. 
This continuous process of intermingling of the different civilisations and cultures 
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is the principal characteristic of the history of weslern Central Asia, and 
consequently of the art which emerged in the region. 


Let us turn now to the art of Bactria during the centuries we have outlined, 
beginning with the Achaemenid period, 6th to 4th century BCE. Despite the 
long centuries of Achaemenid rule in western Central Asia, relatively little . 
has survived of their visual arts in the eastern satrapies. This is not altogether 
surprising as the monumental architecture and sculpture in stone of the 
Achaemenids were associated with their imperial centres in western Iran, at 
Persepolis, Susa and Ecbatana. 


What has survived in Bactria is a wide range of small finds, belonging 
to the category known as the applied or minor arts. The objects are generally 
of a high technical and aesthetic quality, and often in precious materials. 
The main body of evidence is the famous Oxus Treasure, found at the end 
of the nineteenth century in the Kobadian region of northern Bactria, and 
now housed in the British Museum.? The hoard contains material dating from 
the 7"-6" to 2™ century BCE, though most of the objects date from the 
Achaemenid period (5"-4h century BCE).? 


A gold armband from the Oxus Treasure is a particularly fine example 
of the applied arts tradition during the Achaemenid period (Pl. V-A). The 
two mythical winged griffins with horns, represented face to face, are typically 
Achaemenid, both in heraldic conception and in the refinement of execution. 
Depictions of the hybrid griffin go back further in time, to the West Asian 
and Assyrian civilisations which the Achaemenids had inherited. Early 
connections can be traced also in pre-Achaemenid material from Iran, as 
well as in nomad material from the northern steppe. Another example of 
Achaemenid work, dated to the 5-4" century BCE, can be seen in an ivory 
fragment of a lion, probably part of a rhyton (PI. V-B), found in a hoard 
at the site of Takht-i Sangin, situated on the Oxus, in northern Bactria.? The 
stylised treatment of the lion is in the finest tradition of Achaemenid workmanship. 


It is highly conceivable that a great number of Achaemenid objects such 
as these, in precious materials, would have been melted down over the centuries, 
or scattered. A recent discovery of a second Oxus Treasure, interestingly 
exactly a hundred years after the firsl, is now in the Miho Museum in Japan. 


The small finds of the Oxus Treasure include examples, dated to the 
Achaemenid period, of artistic traditions other than the Achaemenid. There 
are, for example, objects which recall the Classical Greek tradition, such as 
a tall figure, rather like a kouros, made in silver, and dated to the 5^ century 
BCE (Pl. VI-A). It is not surprising to find evidence of Greek norms as far 
east as Bactria long before the arrival of Alexander, as it is well known 
that despite the wars between them, the Greeks and Persians absorbed many 
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artistic and iconographic elements from each other.’ A superb example of 
a griffin, for example, belongs to a common vocabulary shared by Persians 
and Greeks during the Achaemenid period (Pl. VI-B). The griffin is engraved 
on a piece of translucent milky white chalcedony, retrieved from a site of 
a later period, Tillya Tepe, in northwestern Afghanistan, dated to the 1st century 
BCE / 1st century CE.? Another example, in gold, dated to the 5"-4" century 
BCE, belongs to yet another tradition present in western Central Asia, that 
of the nomads of the Eurasian steppe. (Pl. VII-A).? This highly stylised depiction 
of a griffin, which is yet taut with energy and movement, is a superb example 
of the nomadic ‘animal style’ of art. 


At the same time, the intermixtures which were evidently taking place 
during the Achaemenid period between different cultural traditions are highlighted 
in an ivory dagger sheath from Takht-i Sangin, dated to the 5” century BCE 
(Pl. VII-B).'° While the heraldic depiction of the lion and the stylised treatment 
of its face are typically Achaemenid, several stylistic features relate to Greek 
norms, such as the rendering of volume and perspective in the lower half 
of the body of the lion, and the use of a Greek ovolos motif along the 
edge. The ‘animal style’ of nomad art is also present in the stylisation and 
taut circular movement of the hybrid creature at the base. 


It is interesting to find expressions among the objects in the Oxus Treasure 
of a local artistic tradition. This can be seen particularly clearly in two male 
heads, hollow and made in gold, dated to the 4" century BCE, and evidently 
depictions of the local people of the region (PI. Vill-A).'' What is particularly 
interesting here is the pronounced delineation of ethnic features, and furthermore, 
the realistic almost individualised treatment of the face, which indicates the 
presence of a distinct local artistic perception in Bactria during the Achaemenid 
period. 


The Oxus Treasure, mirroring the history of the time, provides clear evidence 
of the different cultural traditions present in Bactria during the Achaemenid 
period—Achaemenid, Classical Greek, nomadic, local-and intermixtures which 
were taking place between them. 


The Persian empire came to an end with Alexander, who ushered in 
two centuries of Greek rule in Bactria. For a very long time, however, in 
fact for over a hundred years, the two centuries of Greek rule in Bactria 
were known to historians only from a series of Bactrian Greek coins, though 
these did number in the thousands, and equalled, or as some scholars hold, 
surpassed, in technical excellence, their counterparts from the eastern 
Mediterranean. The genealogy of the rulers, the dynastic breaks, the emergence 
of new dynasties, were meticulously pieced together (not without debate) 
by generations of scholars on the basis of these coins alone. As no other 
material evidence was forthcoming for the two centuries of Greek political 
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domination of Bactria, the discovery, in 195 1, by Schlumberger, of an inscription 
in stone using the Greek script from Surkh Kotal, in north eastern Afghanistan, 
was a major turning point for historians working on the history of the region.'? 
The inscription from Surkh Kotal was 1he first evidence, other than the coins, 
of Greek occupation of the region, even though the language was Bactrian, 
rather than Greek, and even though the inscription dated from the 2nd century 
CE, more than 250 years after the end of Greek political control of the 
region. Since then, Greek settlements dating from the actual period of Greek 
control have been unearthed at some sites, containing evidence of the Greek 
way of life, and their artistic expressions. 


One of the most important sites, discovered in 1964, by Schlumberger, 
and excavated by Bernard, is the Hellenistic city of Ai-Khanum, in north eastern 
Afghanistan, on the banks of the Oxus.'? Ai-Khanum was laid out as a typical 
Greek city, with a palace, agora, theatre, temple, propylae, gymnasium, and 
has yielded a great wealth of material. Inscriptions were found using the 
Greek script and Greek language, as well as pillar capitals, in marble, representing 
all three orders of Greek architecture, Doric, lonian and Corinthian. Sculptures 
in stone were unearthed, typically Greek in conception, style, and technical 
quality of execution, the first to be discovered being a Hermaic pillar. Among 
the more remarkable finds, all in marble, are a large, finely carved fragment 
of a foot, which probably belonged to a monumental sculpture of Zeus, a 
nude male statuette, and a bas relief of a young man (PI. VIII-B).'^ The 
accuracy and precision in the rendering of human anatomy, as a major 
characteristic of Greek art, is particularly notable in these examples. 


About 100 km. downstream from Ai-Khanum, and also situated on the 
Oxus, was another settlement of Hellenistic times, Takht-i Sangin, discovered 
in the late 1970's and excavated by Litvinsky and Pichikiyan.!? Unlike 
Ai-Khanum, which was largely abandoned after the nomadic invasions of c. 
140 BCE, Takht-i Sangin continued to be inhabited till the early centuries 
CE. Takht-i Sangin has yielded a cross-section of material similar to Ai-Khanum. 
Hellenistic sculptures have been found, in clay and stucco, some of them 
retaining traces of original paint, as in a figure of a youth and a diademed 
head of a ruler (PI. IX-A).'8 


However, being remote from the main centres of the Hellenic world in 
the eastern Mediterranean, the artistic expressions of the Greeks in Bactria 
were not always of the same quality as their counterparts in the west. This 
is well illustrated in a bronze statuette of Herakles from Ai-Khanum (Pi. IX-B).'" 
The figure is obviously Greek in conception and iconography, but the precise 
and realistic treatment of anatomy which characterised the Greek-Hellenistic 
style has been considerably diluted, the divergence evident not only in the 
anatomical inaccuracies in the rendering of the body, and also in the awkward 


A. Gold armband. Oxus Treasure (No. 116), B. Ivory fragment of a lion, probably part 
5" century BCE. of a rhyton. Takht-i Sangin, 5'"-4'^ 
century BCE. 


B. Intaglio with representation of a griffin, milky-white 
chalcedony. Tillya Tepe. 


A. Silver statuette. Oxus Treasure (No. 4), 
5'^ century BCE. 


A. Winged griffin in gold. Oxus Treasure (No. 23), 5^-4'^ 
century BCE. 
B. Ivory dagger sheath. Takht-i Sangin, 5^ century BCE. 


A. Gold head. Oxus Treasure (No. 5), 
probably 4™ century BCE. 


B. Bas-relief of a young man, marble. 
Ai-Khanum, 3 century BCE. 


A. Diademed head of a ruler, stucco. Takht-i Sangin, 
3'* century BCE. 
B. Bronze statuette of Herakles. Ai-Khanum. 
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A. Statuette in limestone. Ai-Khanum. B. Terracotta figurines. Ai-Khanum. 
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B. Terracotta figurine. Dalverzin 


A. Head of a Heraos clansman, clay. 


1-2% century CE. 


Khalchayan, mid 1* century BCE. 


A. Bodhisattva, stucco. Dalverzin-Tepe, 
273-3"! century CE. 


B. Relief of Buddha with monks, stone. 
Fayaz Tepe, 3-4" century CE. 


A. Head of a monk, stucco. Dalverzin-Tepe, 1* century CE. 
B. The First Sermon, grey schist. Loriyan Tangai, 2%-3" century CE. 


A. Painting of Buddha with monks. Kara Tepe, 2'5-3'* century CE. 
B. Head of Athena (detail), clay. Khalchayan, mid 1% century BCE. 
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Side by side with Greek norms, Achaemenid traditions appear admixed 
with Greek, as in a limestone statuette from Ai-Khanum (PI. X-A), in which 
the realistic treatment of volume in drapery, associated with Greek perceptions, 
appears together with a schematism which draws on Achaemenid practice. '? 
The nomadic 'animal style' is also in evidence in a tiny object in gold, from 
Takht-i Sangin, the intertwined and stylised feline forms encrusted with turquoise, 
being a typical example. '? 


lt is interesting to find, during the Hellenistic period, in Ai-Khanum, a 
few examples which reflect the local traditions of the region, even though 
these generally occur only in the more humble medium of terracotta (PI. 
X-B).?? The examples recall those from the Oxus Treasure, of the Achaemenid 
period (PI. VIII-A), in their depiction of ethnic traits and realism of treatment, 
and indicate the continuation of local artistic perceptions. 


Hellenic culture, the persistence of Achaemenid norms, local traditions, 
nomadic traditions - this was the cultural and artistic fabric of Bactria at 
the close of the Hellenistic period, in the middle of the 2nd century BCE. 
It is interesting to note that there were evidently two levels of artistic expression 
at work in Bactria, throughout the Achaemenid and Hellenistic period. At one 
level, the various cultural traditions which were present in Bactria—Achaemenid, 
Hellenistic, nomadic, local-each retained its own independent expression, 
without the infusion of any other norm. At another level of artistic expression, 
there was quite a considerable degree of intermixture, in both style and 
iconography, between the different traditions present. 


The next stage in the history and art of Bactria, over the next 550 years, 
is dominated by the Kusanas, first as the Yueh-chi-early Kusana chieftains, 
and later as imperial rulers of a vast empire. As mentioned earlier, the Hellenistic 
Greeks of Bactria were overthrown by the nomadic invasions of the Yueh-chi, 
in c. 140 BCE. After this date, however, the history of the Yueh-chi is resumed 
only after a gap of about a century, in the middle of the 1st century BCE, 
but represented by finds from two major archaeological sites: Khalchayan, 
excavated by Pugachenkova between 1959-1963, and Tillya Tepe, excavated 
by Sarianidi in the late 1970's.?' 


The site of Tillya Tepe, in north western Afghanistan, dated between the 
mid 1st century BCE and the early 1st century CE, was in all probability 
the gravesite of the Yueh-chi or early Kusana rulers. It reflects well the nomadic 
traditions of the steppe which they brought with them. The grave goods at 
Tillya Tepe are not unlike those from the kurgans or rich burial mounds 
of nomad chieftains of the open steppe. And, like the kurgans of the steppe, 
the graves have yielded thousands of objects in gold. The chieftains were 
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buried in full splendour, their garments sewn with hundreds of small decorations 
in gold.?? The vital and energetic ‘animal style’ of the steppe nomads can 
be seen in many of the objects from Tillya Tepe. It is brilliantly evident in 
a gold plaque, in the intertwined animal forms, highly stylised, and taut with 
the depiction of swift movement.?? 


The vitality and energy of the nomad tradition, if not the stylisation of 
the ‘animal style’, is carried into the remarkable series of sculptures and paintings 
from Khalchayan, situated on the Surkhan Darya, one of the northern tributaries 
of the Oxus, in northern Bactria.24 The site was excavated by Pugachenkova, 
who identified it as the palace of Heraos, the leader who succeeded in drawing 
the Yueh-chi clans together into a Kusana unity. The identification is based 
on the remarkable resemblance, noted by Pugachenkova, between some of 
the faces preserved in the Khalchayan sculptures with the profile head depicted 
on coins issued by Heraos in the mid 1*' century BCE. The palace at Khalchayan 
therefore, is dated by Pugachenkova to the same time.?5 


The sculptures from Khalchayan were reconstructed, by Pugachenkova, 
into three large compositions believed to be expressions of a dynastic cult 
followed by the Kusanas.?? The panels depict the early Kusana rulers, other 
members of the ruling aristocracy, and perhaps a Parthian ally. One of the 
panels shows figures riding horses and shooting arrows in the characteristic 
manner known as the 'Parthian shot', associated with the special skills of 
nomads in battle?" This panel was believed by Pugachenkova to be a 
representation of the military prowess of the Kusanas, but a more recent 
interpretation suggests, with considerable plausibility, that it represents the victory 
of the Yueh-chi over a rival nomad group in the region, possibly the Sakas.?? 


The sculptures from Khalchayan were all made in unbaked clay (which 
was then plastered and painted), a widespread medium for sculptural work 
throughout western Central Asia. What is particularly remarkable about the 
Khalchayan sculptures is the extraordinary vitality and energy which they exude 
(Pl. XI-A), together with a quality of bold realism, which renders each sculpture 
into a vivid portrait.?? 


The realism of these sculptures indicates the continued impact of Greek 
realism, a century after the end of Greek rule in the region. At the same 
time, however, the bold and more impressionistic treatment of realism at 
Khalchayan, coupled with the keen depiction of different ethnic facial types, 
marks a divergence from the more refined and idealised realism of Greek 
art. The divergence of the Khalchayan style indicates the working of a local 
tradition, alongside the Hellenistic, evidence of which we have already noted 
as a continuum through the Achaemenid and Hellenistic periods (see Pls. 
VIII-A, X-B).*9 
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In fact, it is more than likely that Heilenistic realism made the impact 
it did in western Central Asia— and not only in Khalchayan, and not only 
in the mid 1st century BCE, but for centuries after— because there existed 
already a local tradition or imagination which was receptive to the Greek 
perception. This local imagination can be recognised in a series of indigenous 
terracottas, which follow a folk idiom, and which have been found throughout 
western Central Asia (Pl. XI-B), and which, despite regional variations, share 
remarkable affinities in the almost exaggerated depiction of ethnic traits, coupled 
with a marked realism of treatment.?' It would appear that the Greeks provided 
the catalyst to a nascent realism already present in the local imagination, 
provided also the technical skills of execution, and the results flowered in 
the remarkable productions of Khalchayan. 


The periods of Achaemenid and Hellenistic Greek rule, followed by the 
early phase of ihe Yueh-chi Kusanas, brings us from the 6th century BCE 
lo the end of the 1st century BCE / early first century CE. It might be useful 
at this point to make a brief summary, and try to identify in broad terms 
the main trends in artistic expression: 


1. the independent expression of individual styles and traditions - 
Achaemenid, Hellenistic, local, nomadic. 


2. the fairly wide range of intermixtures between them. In fact, a far 
more complex and intricate process of intermixture, in both style and 
iconography, than there is space here to discuss. 


3. the remarkable synthesis, by the middle of the 1st century BCE, of 
nomadic, local and Hellenistic expressions in the sculptural art of Khalchayan. 


Khalchayan and Tillya Tepe represent a major watershed in the history 
and art of Bactria. The next historical phase, which opened in the early 1° 
century CE, brought in a complex weave of historical forces. The expansion 
of the Rome-China-India trade and the growth of mercantile activities led 
to the expansion of the Kusana empire, and with it the spread of monastic 
Buddhism, and its artistic expressions, out of India into both eastern and 
western Central Asia. The Buddhism from India which flowed into Central 
Asia, came primarily from the region of ancient Gandhara, in northwestern 
Pakistan, which lay to the south east of Bactria, across the Hindu Kush mountains. 
Stüpas and monasteries mushroomed at numerous sites in Bactria. Termez, 
on the Oxus, became the major centre of Buddhism in Bactria during this 
period, a vast complex with several monastic establishments, such as Kara 
Tepe, Fayaz Tepe, Zurmala, Old Termez. A few kilometres upriver from Termez 
was the Buddhist site of Airtam, the first such to be discovered in the region 
in the early 1930's by a Soviet archaeological team. Dalverzin Tepe, on 
the Surkhan Darya, a northern tributary of the Oxus, not far from Khalchayan, 
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was another important Buddhist site in northern Bactria. Buddhist centres south 
of the Oxus, in southern Bactria, were numerous, at Kunduz, Surkh Kotal, 
Balkh, Bamiyan and elsewhere.?? Buddhist sites in Bactria remained active 
till the 7-8" century CE (or till the intrusion of Islamic forces), some more 
than others, with a period of lull during the 5" century CE, when the Huna 
invasions created disturbances. 


The expression of Buddhism in Bactria, from the early 1* century CE 
till the end of the 4" century, reveals remarkable affinities with contemporary 
Gandharan Buddhism, in both style and iconography. Just a few examples 
will suffice. A representation of Bodhisattva in stucco, 2"9-3'7 century CE, 
from Dalverzin Tepe, in northern Bactria (PI. XII-A), is easily comparable with 
a Bodhisattva in stone from Taxila in Gandhara, of the same date.?? A seated 
Buddha with monks, in stone, from Fayaz Tepe (Pl. XII-B), of the 3'9-4' 
century CE, or a Buddha, in stucco, seated in meditation from Kara Tepe 
in Termez (2"9-4"" century CE), can be compared with contemporary examples 
from Jaulian in Taxila.?^ The close contact between Bactria and Gandhara 
continued into the next period, 4"-5" century CE, when the Gandharan Gupta 
style extended into Bactria: a head of the Buddha, from Fayaz Tepe, in stucco, 
clearly echoes examples in stucco from Hadda.?? 


Alongside the inflow of Gandharan Buddhism, it is interesting to see the 
persistance of Achaemenid traditions. A winged lion, in stone, from Termez, 
of the 2" or 3 century CE, is Achaemenid in conception, if considerably 
debased in execution.°° 


It is significant that the powerful stream of Bactrian realism also continued 
into this phase. A head of a monk, in stucco, from Dalverzin Tepe, of the 
1* century CE, is a bold reminder of the realism of Khalchayan (Pl. XIII-A, 
and compare with Pl. XI-A).°” It is particularly interesting that the vein of 
Bactrian realism was evidently sufficiently deeply rooted so as to permeate 
canonical depictions of the Buddha himself. A painting of the Buddha with 
monks from Kara Tepe in Termez, of the 2-3 century CE, derives from 
typical Gandharan compositions of the same date, such as a depiction of 
the First Sermon, in stone, from Loriyan Tangai (compare Pls. XIII-B, XIV-A).3? 
They share a characteristic Gandharan format, in the ordered schematic 
arrangement of monks and trees on either side of a central seated Buddha 
figure. However, the portraitised treatment of the Buddha's face in the example 
from Kara Tepe, expressed in the individualised rendering of the mouth and 
eyes, almost in local ethnic terms, clearly reveals the infusion of the local 
tradition of realism continuing from earlier periods. The face is curiously not 
unlike a head from Khalchayan (mid 19 century BCE), supposedly of Athena 
(Pl. XIV-B)??, in the small close set eyes and small pursed up mouth. The 
Buddha and Athena alike are here conceived in local ethnic terms. 
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Indeed, the bold portraitised realism of the Khalchayan style, of the mid 
ist century BCE, with its clear depiction of ethnic traits, can be recognised 
all over western Central Asia, and represents one of the hallmarks of the 
art of the region. We can recognise it in sculptures of the 1st century CE 
from Dalverzin Tepe in Bactria,*° as easily as in the art of the 2nd and 
3rd century CE from Toprak Kala, in Chorezm,*' on the borders of the Aral 
Sea. It can be recognised even much later, in heads of the 7th century 
CE from the Buddhist site of Adzhina Tepe, in northern Bactria.*? 


It is difficult to draw simple conclusions from this complex body of material 
spread over several historical periods and spanning a millennium. Each period 
expresses a variety of intermixtures between different artistic traditions, the 
interplay between the nomadic and the sedentary, as well as a fairly constant 
trend in which each tradition maintained its own norms without the infusion 
of others. 


Perhaps the one characteristic which can be highlighted in this complex 
interweave, and which can be referred to in terms of a local indigenous 
imagination in Bactria and western Central Asia, was the widespread tendency 
to a bold realism of treatment, with a marked interest in the depiction of 
ethnic traits. This local tradition was probably the amalgam of sedentary local 
with nomadic cultures out of the Eurasian steppe, built up over centuries, 
and probably from long before we encounter it in the Achaemenid period. 
It acted as a critical filter, modifying, rejecting or absorbing, but in accordance 
with its own local perceptions, the various elements, stylistic and iconographic, 
from the wide range of cultures which came into Bactria and western Central 
Asia over the centuries. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE THERIANTHROPIC 
AVATARS OF VISNU 
PRATAPADITYA PAL 


Among the ten conventional images of Visnu's avatars, the first four are 
of animal forms: Matsya (fish), Kürma (tortoise), Varaha (boar) and Simha 
(lion). While most books on iconography refer to the first three by the animal 
names such as Matsya, Kürma and Varaha, the fourth is rarely designated 
as Simha. Rather, the preferred name is Nrsimha or Narasimha, both meaning 
man-lion. This is true of ancient iconographic texts as well. For instance, 
in the Visnudharmotiarapurana (c. Tth century), one of the earliest iconographic 
texts where the form is described, he is referred to as nrsimha as in 
nrsimharüpanirmánam (ch. 78/2) and not simharüpanirmáanam. On the other 
hand, for the description of Varaha, the chapter heading states 
varaharupanirmanam (ch.79). The same is true of both Matsya and Kürma. 
| do not know whether any of the modern iconographers have noted this 
reluctance among the ancient iconographers 1o refer to the lion avatar simply 
by the animal designation when they have no such qualms with the three 
other animal forms. Although | am unable to offer any explanation, | thought 
the peculiarity was worth noting. 


Generally, both Narasimha and Varaha are represented in art as 
therianthropic figures (Plates XV, XVI). With one early exception, | know of 
no representation of Narasimha that portrays him simply as a lion,’ whereas 
it was quite common to depict Varaha as a boar (Plate XVIII). However, whether 
represented as an animal or in a composite form, he is generally referred 
to as Varaha rather than Nrvaraha, even though in the Visnudharmottarapurana, 
both Varáha and Nrvaráha forms are referred to.2 The more common form 
in which this avatar is represented in art is the therianthropic form in which, 
like Narasimha or Nrsimha, he has the body of a man with the head of 
a boar. And yet, unlike Narasimha, this form is always referred to as Varaha 
and not Nrvaraha, which would be a more appropriate appellation. 


When portrayed theriomorphically, Varáha is a colossal figure with all 
sorts of mythic representations on his body (Plate XVIII), as is the case with 
images of cosmic Buddha and Bodhisattva in Western Tibet, Central Asia 
and China. The crux of the myth in such instances — his rescue of the earth — is 
not always depicted with clarity or dramatic intent, though here the earth 
goddess is an impressive figure. In therianthropic forms, however, the god 
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is a heroic figure and the kernal of the myth is represented often with a 
great deal of vigour and aplomb, the most elaborate being that at Udaygiri 
in Madhya Pradesh. The late Kusána or early Gupta image illustrated here 
(Plate XVI) is not without interest both stylistically and iconographically. The 
unornamented god with a long garland wears a short doti. Both his hands 
rest on his thighs almost symmetrically and the graceful earth goddess dangles, 
presumably from his tusk. The body of the god is massively conceived with 
strong limbs and a thick neck with rolling flesh. Usually in such representations 
the goddess is proportionately a smallish figure, thereby emphasizing the god's 
cosmic nature but in the theriomorphic depiction (Plate XVIII) the earth goddess 
has distinctly gained in stature. Significantly it is this pure animal form of 
the god that is known as Yajna-Varaha. 


In the case of Narasirnha, whose cult was extremely popular with royalty? 
there is a greater variety of images. He is either shown as a hieratic, placid 
figure, seated or standing, or as a terrifying being disembowelling the poor 
titan caled Hiranyakasipu.^ In a fine and powerful representation from Bihar 
in the Norton Simon Museum (Plate XV) the lion headed god has torn open 
HiranyakaSipu's stomach and with barbaric gusto is extracting all his innards. 
This stele, according to the Saradátilakatantra ^ depicts the god's krūra (cruel 
or malevolent) form, as opposed to the soumya or placid form in which 
blood and gore are eschewed for a calm image like that of conventional 
Visnu but with a lion head. It is interesting that the text uses the expression 
krüra rather than the more common and less loaded raudra or kruddha 
(angry) to describe this form.9 To my knowledge, no such distinction is made 
with any of the other avatars, either in text or in art. 


A noteworthy feature of the Simon sculpture of Krüra or Raudra Narasirnha 
is a pillar atop which is a lion head to the right of the central scene. Clearly 
the intent here is to show that the deity is "emerging" from the pillar which 
is made more graphic in other Pala period representations, thereby justifying 
the epithet sthauna.’ One cannot help but note the conceptual similarity with 
the theme of Siva's emergence from the flaming pillar to assert his supremacy 
over Brahma and Visnu. In any event, although the relief does reveal a strong 
narrative intent, the figure of Prahlada, the devotee of Visnu and the son 
of Hiranyakasipu, to save whom the god appeared as man-lion, is not included 
in the composition.? 


As has been remarked, generally in sculpture both Matsya and Kürma 
are represented theriomorphically. Sometimes, Kürma avatar is portrayed with 
narrative details, providing support for the churning stick as recounted in 
the myth. However, in Pala art, one does come across composite forms of 
both Matsya and Kürma but in reverse configurations.? The animal part is 
confined to the lower portion, making Matsya appear like a "merman", while 
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almost the complete anthropomorphic figure of Visnu emerges from the mouth 
of the tortoise, whose head is turned up, as is sometimes the case in images 
where a deity stands on a tortoise. 


It should be noted that there is another popular avatar of Visnu, though 
not counted among the first group of the conventional ten, where he is given 
a horse's head, as may be seen in an early representation now in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan (Plate XVII). However, this form is not designated as Asva or 
Nr-a$va, Haya or Narahaya, but is called Hayagriva (one with the horse's 
neck) as well as Hayánana or Vajimukha (with the horse's face). By the 
same token, Narasimha could have been called Simhagriva, Simhamukha or 
Simhànana and Varaha, Varahagriva, Varahamukha, or Varahanana, but these 
combinations proved not to be popular even if they do occur occasionally 
in literature. Tradition does know of a famous pilgrimage of Varaha where 
he was called Kokamukhasvami, the work kokā being a synonym of varaha.'° 
It should also be remembered that the word hari is a synonym of lion and 
is a very popular genera! designation of Visnu. However, when one says 
simply Hari one does not think of Narasimha but of the anthropomorphic 
form of Visnu.'' Narasimha is sometimes called by the composite expression 
Narahari. The Bharat Kala Bhavan Hayagriva is unusual in that except for 
the animal head it is a conventional representation of Visnu seated in the 
yogic posture and with four arms. The two attributes that are clearly recognizable 
are the club and the wheel. 


A brief mention of two famous figures of Indian iconography will not 
be out of place. The popular deity Gane$a, like Narasimha, is rarely shown 
simply as an elephant. On the other hand the history of Mahisasura, the 
antagonist of the goddess Durgà, shows a unique transformation from a 
theriomorphic form (Kusana and Gupta periods) through a transitional 
therianthropic form (6^ through 8th centuries) to a human form. For the 
last millennium it has remained popular to show the human titan emerging 
from the neck of a decapitated buffalo. 


In conclusion, the preference among Indian sculptors was to represent 
the first two avatars theriomorphically, whereas Narasimha and Hayagriva are 
portrayed therianthropically. Only Varaha is depicted both as an animal and 
as a composite man-animal character. However, in both instances, like Matsya 
and Kürma, he is known commonly by his animal name and not by a composite 
name. Narasirhha and Hayagriva on the other hand are rarely if ever identified 
by their animal names only. Another interesting feature is that in representing 
such composite therianthropic forms the Indians followed Egyptian and West 
Asialic mode of grafting an animal head on a human body - as also with 
Nàsatyas, Gane$a, Garuda and numerous Buddhist deities of the Vajrayana 
pantheon. Only in rare instances, such as some Pala images of Matsya and 
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Kürma did they depict the upper body as human and the lower as faunal. 
The generic exceptions are serpents (naga) and celestial entertainers called 
kinnara-kinnar. In these forms of therianthropic representations the visual 
source seems to have been the classical tradition of the Mediterranean. '? 
It should not be overlooked that composite forms of animals as well as humans 
and animals do appear on seals in the Indus civilization in the third millennium 
BCE but they are unlikely to have been the immediate forebearers of the 
therianthropic forms of the historical period. 


Notes and References 


1. The exception is the famous Iksvaku period relief found in Andhra (S. and J. C. 
Huntington, The Art of Ancient india [New York, 1955], p. 181, fig. 9.30). 


2. Ch. 79, w 1-2. 


3. For example, the important Tantric compendium Saradaátilakatantra (ch. 16, 20-30) 
describes how the ruler should identify himself with Narasimha and then perform 
certain rites by reciting the appropriate mantra of the deity before undertaking an 
invasion against his enemy. In three of his inscriptions the Sena king Laksmanasena 
(r. 1178/9-1206) calls himself paramandrasimha. Very likely under the threat of 
Muslim invasion his devotion of Narasimha increased. 


4. Unlike Varaha, Narasimha stands both in sampada and in abhanga and can be 
seated with both legs pendant from the seat or with raised and folded knees with 
a yogapatia around the legs. 


5. Saradatilakatantra (ch. 16, v. 13n) soumye soumyam smaret krure krüramimmam 
bhajet | 


6. According to the agama tradition this form is also called sthauna because the 
avatar emerges from a stone pillar (Gopinatha Rao, E/emenis of Hindu Iconography, 
Vol L, 1, Delhi, 1971 Reprint, pp. 149-152). The placid form is called girja 
because the lion belongs to the mountain. In these images, if he is seated then 
the posture is either /a/ifàsana, pralambapadasana or utkulikasana. The images 
where he is sealed in the last-mentioned posture are also called Yoga-or 
Kevala~Narasimha. It is difficult to understand therefore why scholars (see Huntington 
and Huntington, op. cit p. 584, fig.23.15) describe the famous image of this 
form surviving in Hampi, and demonstrating once again the popularity of this avatar 
with Vijaynagar royalty, as Ugra Narasimha, since the expression ugra has the 
same meaning as raugdra or kruddha. 


7. In a stele from Dilna, published in E. Haque, Benga! Sculptures (Dhaka, 1992, 
fig. 79), the bust of the lion-headed deity with his right hand raised as if about 
to strike appears from the top of the pillar. In even a more interesting image from 
Vikrampur (fig. 81), we see in addition to the bust of Narasimha with the left 
hand displaying the gesture of admonition (éarjanimuora), HiranyakaSipu kicking 
the column. 
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8.In the Vikrampur stele cited in note 7, the scene of the discussion between Hiranyakasipu 
and Prahlada is added in a vignette beside Narasimha's left leg. It should be noted 
further that on lop of the stele are the images of Brahma, Siva and Visnu, with 
Siva in the middle. Dr. Haque has made no comment on these interesting Narasimha 
images in his brief description (ibid, p. 110). 


9. Haque, /b/Z, figs. 73 and 75. 


10. Haque, (/bid, p. 107) however, takes the name to refer to Narasimha. This is 
clearly an error for the epigraphical allusion is definitely to a shrine and pilgrimage 
of Varáha and not Narasimha. See P. Pal, Vaisnava /conology in Nepal (Calcutta 
1970), pp. 4-5 for textual citation from the Srahmapurana. See also N. L. Dey 
The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India (New Delhi 197 1), 
p. 101. 


11. For instance, in such expressions as jaya jagaadisa hare, Harihara, etc. 
12. See T. K. Biswas, "Kinnara-kinnari" in Chhavi-2 editd by Anand Krishna, Banaras 
1981, pp. 266-269, for a discussion of the origin of such composite forms. 
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EDWARD CONZE'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 


DOCTRINE OF BUDDHA'S BODIES 
ARVIND SHARMA 


Perhaps the best-known doctrine of the bodies of the Buddha is the 
trikaya doctrine of Mahayana Buddhism. Its classical formulation is attributed 
to Asanga and may be summarized thus: 


The body of Buddhas is threefold. The essential body is the dharma-body 
(dharma-kaya), and it is distinguished by revultion of the support, i. e. the 
revulsion which has turned from everything illusory to ultimate reality. It is 
the same for all Buddhas. It is said to be the "support" of the two others, 
for ultimately only it exists, and is hence called essential (svabhavika). The 
second, the body of enjoyment ( sambhoga-kaya), is "that through which Buddha 
affords enjoyment of the doctrine in assemblies." As Buddhas are described 
in the sütras as existing in all universes and preaching to great assemblies 
of bodhisattvas and gods, this body of enjoyment was a concept which made 
it possible to harmonize the doctrine of these sütras with the apparently 
contradictory teaching about his Nirvana. This body is said to be different 
in all Buddha-fields and assemblies. Buddhas reveal themselves to bodhisattvas 
in this body in the Akanistha heaven, the highest of the heavens of form. 
The transformation-body ( nirmana-kaya) is "that by which he works the good 
of all creatures", i. e. the person of the historical Buddha, who passed through 
all the stages of his existence, taught the docrine, and attained Nirvana.' 


The emergence of the doctrine in this form in the fourth century CE? 
was the result of a gradual evolution. Thus the Suvarnaprabhasa Sutra "contains 
in the Sanskrit version no doctrine of the triple body"?, and while the "Tenkaya 
dogma is not fully developed in" the Lankavatara Sūtra "each member of 
the trinity is traceable in such ideas as Dharmata-Buddha, Vipaka-Buddha 
and Nirmàna-Buddha."^ 


' The evolution of the doctrine, however, can be traced further back. Thus 
the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma "distinguished the following three bodies: (1) The 
material body (rupakaya) which is the result of past karma. It is corruptible, 
though in other ways superior to that of ordinary beings. (2) The Buddha 
can through his magical power conjure up fictitious bodies (nirmanakaya) 
which allow him to appear anywhere. (3) Finally there is the Dharma-body, 
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which consists of the five ‘portions of Dharma’, the possession of which makes 
a Bodhisattva into a Buddha.” 


In the Theravadin Abhidhamma, although “Buddha’s personality as such 
remains in the background", "he is (1) an impersonal metaphysical principle, 
(2) a supernatural potency and (3) a type." 9 


The actual living Buddha is a combination of the impersonal 
metaphysical principle of Dharma with a 'vile body', and it is obvious 
which one of the two matters. The Buddha has at all times been subordinated 
to the Dharma, and his significance lies in being a channel of its eternal 
Truth. Since ‘persons’, as we saw, do not exist, even the procedure 
of ‘taking refuge’ with the Buddha must take accound of the dharma-theory. 
What in fact happens is that refuge is taken with the dharmas which . 
make a Buddha or which lead to someone being called a ‘Buddha’. 
'His body, born of his parents, consists of impure dharmas, and is not 
worth taking refuge in; refuge is taken in the dharmas of an adept, 
which bring about enlightenment, and constitute the Dharma-body.' Others 
say that the eighteen special dharmas of a Buddha are the refuge sought 
for. 


The Buddha, as we saw, is clearly more than a solitary individual 
who quietly fades out from this world. His actions or deeds have great 
repercussions for this world and those who live in it. 


When the Buddha is called a ‘Tathagata’ his individual personality 
is treated as of no account. Tathagatas are ‘types’ who at certain predestined 
times appear in solemn procession in this world, from the unthinkable 
past to the unthinkable future. The period of each Tathagata is fixed 
beforehand, and each one undergoes a stereotyped career and follows 
the same Path, fixed once and for all for all of them. The Tathagatas 
differ only in trivial details, but in essentials, in their Buddha-dharmas, 
they are all alike." 


Going back to the Sütras themselves, to which the Abhidhamma was 
a subsequent addition, "the distinction of a temple body is found by way 
of suggestion already"? The three bodies there are "(1) the corruptible body, 
(2) the ‘mind-made’ bodies which allow the Buddha to visit heavens, etc, 
and (3) his Dharma-body which is his teaching."? p: o3 


It will be noted that in these discussions of the bodies "Buddha's personality 
as such remains in the background."'? Indeed "In the older Buddhism of 
the Sütras the Buddha's personality was so unimportant that H. Oldenberg's 
classical work on the Buddha can devote to him just 7 out of 401 pages." !' 
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it will now be suggested that Edward Conze provides virtually another 
doctrine of the triple body of the Buddha which forges a bridge between 
the Buddha of history and the Buddha of the Sütras. This he does by suggesting 
that "The Buddha can be considered from three points of view: 


As a human being 
As a Spiritual being 
As something in between the two." '? 


Let the Buddha now be considered from each of these points of view. 
1 As a human being: 


This refers to the Buddha as "the Gautama Buddha" who "lived probably 
between 560 to 480 BCE in the north-east of India." '? 


2 As a spiritual being: 
This refers to the Buddha as a Tathagata: 


The original meaning of the word 'Tathagata' is no longer known. 
Later commentaries explain the term as composed of the two words 
‘Tatha, ‘Thus’, and the past participle ‘agata’, ‘come’, or ‘gata’, ‘gone’. 
In other words, the Tathagata is one who has come or gone ‘thus’ 
i. e. as the other Tathagatas have come or gone. This explanation stresses 
the fact that the ‘historical Buddha’ is not an isolated phenomenon, but 
that he is just one in an endless series of innumerable Tathagatas, who 
appear throughout the ages in the world and always proclaim the same 
doctrine. The Tathagata is, therefore, essentially one of a group. Sets 
of seven, or twenty-four, or a thousand, Tathagatas were particularly 
popular. In Sanchi and Bharhut, for instance, the seven Tathagatas, i.e. 
Sakyamuni and his six predecessors, are represented in art by the seven 
stupas which contained their relics, or by the seven trees under which 
they won enlightenment. In Gandhara, Mathura, and Ajanta, the seven 
Buddhas are shown in human form, one practically indistinguishable from 
the other. '^ 


3 As something in between the two: 


This refers to the Buddha as a mahdpurusa; as possessing a “glorified 
body”: 


A list of 32 ‘marks of a superman,’ often supplemented by a list 
of 80 ‘subsidiary marks’, described the most salient features of the Buddha's 
‘glorious body.’ The list of the 32 marks is common to all schools, 
and it must be fairly old. The paintings and statues of the Buddha which 
we find in Buddhist art, never depicted the human body visible to all, 
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but they always try to represent the 'glorious body' of the Buddha. 


Far from being invented only in the later stages of Buddhist history, 
the idea that various signs on the body, known only to the wise, indicate 
a person's destiny, stature, and future, is very much older than Buddhism 
itself. The 32 signs of the superman are derived from a pre-Buddhistic 
manual of astrology. The Buddha's 'glorious body' did not suffer from 
the physical limitations of an ordinary body. It can move about in a 
space which is not bigger than a mustard grain, and, on one occasion, 
the Buddha rose in three steps to the heaven of Indra, which is very 
distant indeed. 


It would lead us too far to discuss all the traditional signs of a 
superman in detail, although an understanding of Buddhist art is quite 
impossible without a thorough acquaintance with them. The Buddha's 
‘glorious body’ was 18 feet high, and many of the statues of the Buddha 
have attained that height. The body was golden in colour. "Between 
the Lord's eyebrows there was a woolly curl (Urnà), soft like cotton, 
and similar to a jasmine flower, to the moon, to a conch-shell, to the 
filament of a lotus, to cow's milk, to a hoar-frost blossom." Many-coloured 
light radiates from this hairtuft, which is as white as snow or silver. 
Sculptures usually represent the Urnà by a simple dot or by a jewel.'? 


Thus Edward Conze presents us with three bodies of the Buddha: the 
historical, the archetypical and the glorified, and by thus extending the notion 
of the three bodies into the historical and cultural context of the sutras enables 
the notion of the three bodies to be anchored even further into the deeper 
reaches of Buddhism. 


IV 


It must now be pointed out, however, that the above version is an amended 
account of Edward Conze's own description of these three types, so much 
so that he might disown the above version notwithstanding its family-resemblance 
to his own full account.'? 


It appears that Edward Conze is keen not in any way to do violence 
to the spirit of Buddhism in his presentation, as if afraid that his trichotomization 
might lead to a truncation of the Buddha. Thus, after identifying the Buddha 
as a historical human being he immediately adds, "The historical facts of 
his life cannot be isolated from the legend which all Buddhists accept. The 
existence of Gautama, or Sakyamuni ( The Sage from the Tribe of the Shakyas), 
as an individual, is, in any case, a matter of little importance to Buddhist 
faith. The Buddha is a type that has been embodied in this individual and 
it is the type which interests the religious life. While it is possible, though 
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by no means certain, that ordinary believers may have thought sometimes 
of the Buddha as a personal being, the official Buddhist theology does nothing 
to encourage such a belief. In the official theory, the Buddha, "the Enlightened", 
is a kind of archetype which manifests itself in the world at different periods 
in different personalities, whose individual particularities are of no account 
whatsoever."!7 Similarly, after describing the three ways of looking at the 
Buddha, he concludes by saying: "Whenever the word Buddha is used in 
the Buddhist tradition, one has this three-fold aspect of the Buddha in view. 
To the Christian and agnostic historian, only the human Buddha is real, and 
the spiritual and the magical Buddha are to him nothing but fictions. The 
perspective of the believer is quite different. The Buddha-nature and the Buddha's 
'glorious body' stand out most clearly, and the Buddha's human body and 
historical existence appear like a few rags thrown over this spiritual glory." 18 


It will now be suggested that this keenness on the part of Edward Conze 
to abide by the spirit of Buddhism has led him to make connections which 
conceal the true nature and extent of his contribution to Buddhology. Thus 
when he tries to identify the Buddha as a spiritual principle he remarks that 
"When the Buddhists consider the Buddha as a spiritual principle, they call 
him the Tathagata or speak of his Dharma-body".'? Clearly the Dharmakaya 
is meant here. But when Edward Conze interprets the Tathagata idea 
archetypically he seems to make a contribution to Buddhology, while connecting 
the spiritual principle with the Dharma-body does not add to our insight. Perhaps 
the expression "spiritual principle" may itself be modified to "archetypical 
principle" in the light of the doctrine of anatta. Similarly Edward Conze tries 
to identify the notion of the glorified body with that of "the enjoyment body." ?? 
This seems to refer to the Sambhoga-kaya. What is interesting in this respect 
is that Edward Conze does not refer specifically to the Nirmana-kaya, though 
his description of Buddha as a human being can be seen to correspond 
to it. If now (1) the connections which Edward Conze tries to make between 
his "three points of view" and the trikāya doctrine of Mahayana are dropped 
and (2) his "three-fold aspects of the Buddha are placed at the beginning 
of a discussion of the development of the doctrine of the three bodies?' 
through the Sütras and Abhidharma and then Mahayana literature, then the 
original nature of his contribution to Buddhological studies seems to shine 
forth."?? 
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THE TOWN OF ERICH : ITS ANTIQUITY AND COINAGE 


AJAY MITRA SHASTRI 

With the disintegration of the Maurya empire in the early second century 
BCE ended the age of strict control of a central authority over far-flung areas 
of the Indian subcontinent (Bharatavarsa). The Sungas, though succeeding 
in a large part of the empire, couldn't keep it intact for a long time and 
the centre's hold over distant regions had turned slack and fickle. During 
their rule a large number of small chieftains grew in strength, and the result 
was the growth of a large number of small states which later threw off the 
central yoke and declared their independence. 


A remarkable feature of this phase was the issue of what are called 
‘city coins’. We thus had the issues bearing the names of Taksa$sila, Varanasi, 
KauSambi, Ayodhya, Ujjayini, Eran (ancient Erakanya), Mahismati, VidiSa, Bhagila, 
Kurara, Tripuri, Suktimati, etc. That these were not the only towns in whose 
names the coins were issued is amply demonstrated by fresh discoveries 
of such coins. And the most important epochmaking discovery in this field 
happens to be the find of monetary issues of Erikaccha or Erikacha, now 
represented by the small town of Erich situated on the right bank of the 
river Betwa (ancient Vetravati) in the Garauthà Tehsil of the Jhansi district 
of Uttar Pradesh. It is about 7O km north-east of Jhansi and has a circumference 
of about 2 km. But that in the past it was much larger and of great political 
and administrative importance is shown not only by these coins but also 
by other equally important antiquarian remains including inscribed bricks.' 
It continued to occupy a somewhat prominent position during the Paramara 
rule as evidenced by the Mahoba plates of king Paramardideva, dated Vikrama 
Samvat 1230 (= 1173 CE) which refer to it as the name of a visaya or 
district called Eracha-visaya.? It is mentioned as lriz in a Persian record in 
the local Jama Masjid and as Airach in a manuscript of the Hindi work Hari-carita 
(composed in Sarnvat 1912) of Nidhàna Giri found in the local Nrsimha 
temple.? 


The meaning and interpretation of the name Erikaccha are somewhat 
enigmatic. Dr. Mohan Lal Gupta, a literary figure and enthusiast collector of 
antiquities including coins, has ingeniously suggested that the name is probably 
formed by the Sanskrit words a/svara (meaning magnificent, strong, associated 
with Siva or regal [sic]) and Kaccha (connoting a river-bank or located near 
a river). The original name, following his view, was Ai$varakaccha which would 
mean ‘a prosperous town on the river-bank.'^ But it would imply, besides 
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grammatical inadequacies and incongruities, the turning of a/ into e and the 
elision of $va as early as the second century BCE when the coins bearing . 
this name were first minted. We think that the name refers to vegetation 
or vegetation-cum-its location. Eraka in Sanskrit denotes, inter alia, a kind 
of grass of emollient and diluent properties and in this sense occurs in ancient 
Indian literature, and the word kaccha, too, denotes, besides other things, 
the plant Known botanically as Hibiscus Populneoides,® and Sanskrit lexicons 
take it to be synonymous with kuni, kantalaka and nandivrksa,’ and, according 
to Bhanuji DiKsita's Ramasrami gloss on the Amara-kosa, it is the same as 
that commonly called (uni? Thus, if we were to take both these words in 
their botanical sense, the name would refer to a locality where both these 
plants (eraka and kaccha) grew in abundance. And it may probably find 
some support if one were to accept the spelling of the name Erakakaccha 
met with in the Buddhist Pali text Therigatha.? But the word kaccha also, 
and more commonly, means a marshy region or an area on the river-bank.'? 
And it is better to take the word in the name in question in this sense, 
especially because of its location on the bank of the river Betwa (ancient 
Vetravafi). As a well-known instance of a name based on or derived from 
the eraka vegetation, one may especially mention A/rakapya, modern Eran 
in the Sagar district of Madhya Pradesh, which is not very far from Erich 
and of a high arttiquity. 


What is especially noteworthy in the present context is that the name 
of the place is found, as known at present, first in the Buddhist Pali literature. 
In the Petavatthu, it (spelt as Erakaccha) is spoken of as a well-known town 
of the Dasanna (Dasarna) janapada while in the Therigatha (spelt as 
Erakakaccha) it is mentioned as an abode of a very opulent goldsmith.' ' 
It will be noticed that while in the latter form both the components ( eraka+kaccha) 
are intact, in the former the first component has lost the terminal ka which, 
though not stated explicitly in the dictionaries, is, in fact, a diminutive suffix 
as seen from a comparison of the two spellings. It appears to have been 
a stronghold of Buddhism in early times as seen from references in the Buddhist 
Pali literature. 


On the coins we don't find any of the two spellings and the name is 
spelt either as Erikacha or Erikacham. The change in the form including the 
elision of c before ch and the substitution of / for a in er/ may perhaps 
indicate lapse of some time between the Pali texts Petavatthu and Theigatha 
on the one hand the coins in question on the other. The earliest of these 
coins can consequently not be dated much earlier than about mid-second 
century BCE. 


This is true also about other city issues. These issues have been generally 
assigned indiscriminately to the third? or early second century BCE'? mainly 
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on palaeographical considerations. It must be remembered, however, that the 
legends on these coins comprise only a few (3-4) characters which had 
often to be compressed in the short space afforded by these metallic pieces. 
Secondly, palaeographical development in all the areas was not the same 
during a given period as various factors were at work. It is consequently 
risky to be dogmatic about fixing the dates of these coins only on palaeographical 
grounds. We must therefore take other factors also into consideration. The 
earliest Indian specie were uninscribd and the practice of giving legends on 
coins became more popular, not initiated, as a result of the impact of Indo-Greek 
issues. And the city issues were perhaps one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
Indian coins to bear inscriptions. And this could not have occurred much 
prior to about mid-second century BCE.'* And generally speaking, the issues 
carrying the name of Erikaccha, too, belong to circa 150-100 BCE though, 
as true of most of the early Indian monetary series, they might have remained 
in circulation for some more time. 


All the Erikaccha coins, like those of other cities, are of base metals 
like copper or bronze. As regards shape, they are rectangular, square or 
round or roundish. They are produced by all the three known techniques, 
viz. punch-marking, casting in moulds and die-striking, which may indicate 
a chronological framework. In several cases the reverse is blank though mostly 
these are bi-facial. In case of some of the cast coins, the metallic slug is 
left out. In most of the cases the obverse gives only the legend and the 
reverse the devices; but sometimes we get devices on both sides. The devices 
are a variety of tree-in-the-railing, strung bow-and-arrow, Ujjain symbol, three-or 
six-peaked hill, sometimes capped by a crescent, an animal figure to left 
or right or disposed back to back and some accessory auspicious symbols. 
The hill symbol is sometimes formed in a unique and strange manner. In 
short, there is a tremendous variety of devices. It is difficult to determine 
which of these is peculiar to and can be said to be the speciality of Erich 
though the strung bow-and-arrow might be a claimant to this honour. 


It is not without interest that the Erikaccha coins show an unprecedented 
variety and volume in the entire gamut of city issues. As many as just a 
litle over thirty coins had been published earlier,'? but now we have as 
many as fifty-two specimens. !9 None of the other city series can claim such 
an honour as in most other cases a much smaller number is known. Making 
an allowance for the fact that what is known at present represents only 
a small fraction of the total volume in circulation in all the cases, the volume 
in the case of Erikaccha coins must have been undoubtedly much larger 
which is enough to show its greater importance as compared to all the urban 
centres whose coins have come down to us. This fact has been brought 
home very vividly by Mohan Lal Gupta. 17 
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The question about the authority issuing the city coins has been debated 
ever since they came to light, and there is a wide divergence of opinion 
on this problem. Some scholars contend that following the termination of 
ASoka's reign or the fall of the Mauryas some prominent cities of the erstwhile 
Maurya empire turned into independent city states that minted coins in their 
own name. And to buttress this contention the example of Greek city-states 
is quoted. '?' We, however, have no reference whatever to the existence of 
such city states in indigenous Indian literature or inscriptions and the alleged 
allusions in the Classical sources are of a doubtful character. As against this 
lack of supporting evidence we know that most of the localities known from 
the coins in question were prosperous centres of trade and industry and 
were situated on trade-routes. Moreover, there is dependable evidence to 
demonstrate that minting in ancient India was not a state monopoly and guilds 
of traders and manufacturers and other corporate bodies were also allowed 
to strike coins in their own names.'? And such issues have, in fact, been 
reported, in small numbers though. The Negama series of Taksasilà,?? the 
coin of the people or traders of Kausambi?' and those of the perfumers' 
guild^? afford some such instances. Traders are also known to have issued 
their own coins, and in literature we get numerous allusions to the drammas 
issued by bankers (Sresthins). We may therefore hold reasonably that the 
so-called city issues, too, belong to the same category. However, as these 
coins refer only to the names of the cities without specifying any organisation, 
we shall not perhaps be far from the truth if we take these specimens as 
the monetary tokens or coins issued by the city administration for the purpose 
of local circulation.?? 


In addition to these 'city issues' Erich has also yielded a large volume 
of uninscribed cast coins as well as coins issued by some local rulers. The 
uninscribed coins are the earliest though it is difficult to be sure that they 
were all minted at Erich, such a possibility is very likely though. The coins 
issued by the local kings and included by Gupta in his monograph bring 
to light the chiefs named Mugamukha (Mrgamukha?^), Ajita, Kaserana (7), 
Bavana (?), Rathina (?), Virasena, Sahasamitra who assumed (or continued 
-to employ) the military title Mahasenapati (‘the great commander’) even though 
he had become an independent monarch to be able to mint in his own 
name, Aditimitra, Isvaramitra, Sahasasena, Mitrasena, Agnimitra, Maharajamitra 
(or a maharaja*° named Mitra) and Mitrajyestha. In view of the great commercial 
importance of Erich in those days it is likely that some of these coins came 
to the locality in course of trade or individual travel, but there should be 
no doubt that many of the kings known from them must have been local 
rulers who had their official mint (or mints) at Erich. Keeping in view sheer 
numerical considerations we may conclude that I$varamitra was one of the 
most prominent monarchs of Erich. And the fact that he employed Sanskrit 
for legend on his coins (/Svaramitrasya) would show that he was the latest 
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(or one of the latest) ruler fairly close chronologically to the Imperial Guptas 
all of whose coins bear legends in chaste Sanskrit and flourishing style, not 
to speak of the inscriptions many of which furnish examples of high-flown 
poetic style. 


Erich in the early centuries CE was definitely a very prominent commercial 
and administrative centre even if not the capital of a king, for some inscriptions 
noticed at the site have brought to historical notice four generations of a 
ruling family culminating with one Asadhamitra who got a stepped well 
(puskarini) excavated. All the four members bore the military title sendpat/ 
and the last two are styled Dasarnadhipati and Dasárnesvara respectively.?8 
We may therefore conclude that at least the last two were rulers of the 
Da$arna country or eastern Malwa region of Madhya Pradesh. it need not 
necessarily lead one to conclude that the two kings had the whole of the 
Dasarna region under their political authority, for they could claim lordship 
over it even if they exercised control over only some part of it. It is not 
impossible that after the decline of the Sungas and the Kanvas, under whom 
Vidisà was the capital of DaSarna,?" it was shifted to Erikaccha as the lords 
of Dasarna performed their pious acts at this place as seen from the inscriptions. 
It would be highly desirable to excavate the site extensively with a view to 
expose the stratigraphically dated archaeological wealth of this locality as 
its great archaeological potential is already known. It is sure to be immensely 
rewarding. 
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24. Mrga-mukha literally means ‘one whose face is like that of a mrga (deer or 
a wild animal in general). One need not be surprised at such a name as we 
come across even more opprobrious names like Svetaévatara, Sunahéepa, etc. 
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27. Even Kālidāsa, who flourished most probably after the Sungas in the first century 
BCE, mentions in his celebrated poem Meghaduta VidiSà as a capital ( Vidisa-laksana 
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by the Besnagar Garuda pillar inscription of the Greek envoy Hellodora (Hellodorus) 
who had come to this locality as an envoy of the Indo-Greek king of Taksasilà, 
viz. Antialkidas who is mentioned as Antalikita in this record. 


THE SURYA TEMPLE OF BOUDHA DANDA 
A. K. SINGH 


Introduction 


The Sidhi District in eastern Central India (M.P.), though less known for 
its antiquarian remains, is nonetheless important from archaeological standpoint. 
The archaeological explorations undertaken in and around the region have 
yielded artefacts belonging from prehistory to historical and modern period. 
Interestingly, since the beginnings of constructing structural buildings in the 
Maurya-Sunga times, the Vindhyan region has witnessed the rise and fall 
of various schools of art and architecture. The síüpas, the temples, the 
monasteries, the lecture-halls, the gate-houses and reservoirs scattered in the 
region, endorse the forenoted statement. The Mauryas, the Sungas, the Guptas, 
the Kalacuris and the Pratiharas, who held sway over this region, were not 
only great builders but also extended patronage to several arts and hence 
to the concerned craftsmen. Sidhi tract is no exception. My recent exploration 
in that area has brought to light some outlandish antiquities which in turn 
may prove seminal in understanding the development of art traditions in that 
region and in fact north India in general. Fossil bearing sites, Mara caves,' 
a monolithic temple,? and the brick temple of Madfe Danda,* show only the 
lip of the iceberg. Future exploration possibly may reveal more number of 
archaeological remains in the region. Previously, the region was considered 
a stronghold of the Kalacuris in early medieval period* and the monastery 
and a temple at Chandrehe were the only standing monuments of paramount 
importance.? Since then things have started changing. 


The Site 


The paper discusses Boudha Danda group of temples situated at Medhulia 
near Tenduha village of Singarauli Tehsil in Sidhi District. The temples stand 
in lush green and picturesque surroundings, situated as they are in a dense 
forest near a perennial na/ah named Suravan and is three km away from 
Devara railway station of the Central Railway on Katni-Chopan route. Nearby 
are scattered seven small mounds of burnt bricks, each brick being 10.3x 
10.3 x 10.3 em in dimension. Also, there is a small mound of potsherds 
called ‘Chaukiya’. Broken pieces of an àma/aka and other architectural members 
are visibly present. Madfe Danda is not far away from here. One who wishes 
to visit Boudha Danda has to travel through an undulated terrain and cross 
a few rivulets. Well known Mara caves, as the crow flies, are approximately 
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20 km (approx.) from that point. 
Temple No. 1 


The twin temples of Boudha Danda (Plate XIX) are of modest height. Temple 
No. 1 is 4 m. high, while temple No. 2 is 3 m. in height, both being of 
stone and face west. On plan, temple 1 comprises a cubical garbhagrha 
internally measuring 1.30 x 1.30 x 1.52m. while outer dimensions are 2.70 
x 2.50m. It had a mandapa or hall measuring 2.15 x 1.34m. It is in ruins. 
As the basal remainders of the pillars of the mandapa are peeping out from 
the ground, their once existence in the hall is inferrable. The hypothesis gains 
ground from the fact that the west facade of the temple including the fronton 
of the sikhara is much damaged (Plate XIX), its stones can be noticed scattered 
here and there. The doorjamb (1.15 x 80m) (Plate XXI-B) seems at some 
point to have undergone renovation. It is entirely plain. Left doorjamb is provided 
with a figure of an attendant (?) at the lower end which, due to intense 
weathering, is unidentifiable. The /a/atabimba on the face of the architrave 
(uttaránga) is adorned with an image of Gajábhiseka-Laksmi or Kamalatmika, 
this being a popular appellation. The two-armed goddess is seated cross-legged 
on a blossomed lotus. Attribute in her right hand is a lotus stalk while left 
hand rests in her lap. Her elongated ears are clearly noticeable. The headdress, 
too, is noteworthy. The Devi is attired. She wears necklace and waistband. 
Two elephants, one on each flank, are pouring lustral water over the goddess 
with a vessel each held in their trunks. The sanctum sanctorum is today 
devoid of the cult image. Hence nothing directly can be ascertained including 
the question as to whom the temple was dedicated. Internally, the garbhagrha 
walls are plain. 


In elevation, the temple comprises vedibandha, jangha, and the sikhara 
(Plate XX). The dvi-anga temple stands on a base where the plinth-course 
alone is visible on the surface, followed by the jadyakumbha : the vedibandha, 
which consists of the usual members - khura, kumbha, kalasa, kapotikà - 
the antarapatta, however is unsubstantial. The Aumbha moulding is provided 
with human heads (?) while Aa/asa is adorned with gavaksa-dormer motif 
in low relief, a prominent feature of the Pratihàra period temples in Central 
India." The recess between the Ka/a$a and the Kapotika moulding is relieved 
with fula-pitha whereas the same motif occurs in the central Indian Pratihara 
temples at the level of the Ka/asa moulding.? 


The jarigha is divided into three registers, the lowest being elongated while 
the upper two are somewhal shorter and both are of equal height. The 
bhadra-khatfaka is provided with a pilastered niche, divided into two. The 
upper niche on the south façade contains a seated female figure with dn 
oval face, elongated ears, and folded hands (Plate XX). The lower niche encases 
dancing Ganeša. The four-armed deity holds parasu or axe in his upper 
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right and modaka in the palm of the lower right arm. The attribute in the 
left upper arm is unidentifiable, while left lower arm rests on the thigh. His 
trunk is directed upwards. Pilasters have capitals which, however, are 
unpretentious. Each hdmi in the kama-rekha shows gavaksa-dormer 
containing two pilasters each and a /umbika hanging above in the middle. 
The bhadra niche on the east side, however, contains an image of the standing 
Sun god (Plate XXI-A). Each of his two arms holds a fully blossomed lotus 
(Plate XXIl-A). The Ahaitaka-niche at the north shows a female deity, probably 
Parvati. The praná/a, too, is inserted, as is customary, at the north side. The 
janghà at its farther end is embellished with /umbikas, one gavaksa-dormer 
applied on each karna of the Sikhara, and three gavaksa-dormers along 
the bhadras of the Sikhara are also noticeable. Each gavaksa contains a 
female head with an unique headdress and earrings. The varandika separates 
the jangha from the sikhara and in between is a continuous row of tulāpītha- 
‘ends shown in a sunk panel. 


The s/khara of the temple is partially preserved, the pinnacle is lost; hence 
nothing definite could be said about its shape. Each SAdmi invariably consists 
of two compressed pilasters with stunted capitals. The madhyālatā, however, 
is adorned with gavaksa motifs with /umbikas. Two amalakas rest on the 
karna. The confines of the two bhümis are demarcated with a continuous 
row of gavaksa-dormers. The presence of sa/li/antara may also be noted. 


In the vicinity of the temple, to its north, is placed a mutilated Siva finga 
and a figure of some deity (Plate XXII-C), both are today found beneath 
a tree. It seems that they are still worshipped by the local populace. The 
four-armed deity holds a spear in his right upper arm and a snake in left 
upper arm, rest of the hands are broken. The /afa-crown, earrings, necklace, 
waistband, armlet, sacred thread, anklets and shoes are prominently displayed. 
The half-opened eyes suggest contemplative mood. He is attired in adhovastra 
or lower garment, fringes of which are hanging in front. An attendant is standing 
below right. In attenuating the figure's waist and elongating the body contour, 
the sculptor has commendably displayed his skill. The deity cannot be identified. 
The /inga and this figure may have belonged to Temple 2. 


Temple 2 


To the south of Temple 1 stands this small, plain, square shrine (1.58x 
1.58mJ which also faces west (Plate XXII-B). The garbhagrha (.95 x.95x 
1.10m.) is without the cult image. The doorjamb (1.20 x .85m.), too, is 
plain. In elevation the temple has a low and simple adhisthana and janghà 
(1.00 m. in height), made up of slabs put vertically. The phamsana or tierd 
pyramidal superstructure with five tiers is dvianga. Each tier is decorated 
with gavaksa motif in low relief. The Ka/asa is missing. The temple is cognate 
in style with the early Pratihára temple at Deour Kothar On stylistic 
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considerations, the two temples on the site seem contemporary. 
Discussion 


Temple 1 may have been dedicated to Aditya whose image significantly 
is stationed in the east wall bDhadra-niche. As for its date, in default of an 
associated inscription, we must rely on the style of the building. The regional 
pattern as regards the form, compositional elements and their rendering helps 
estimate the period of construction. The unpretentious plan, stunted sS/KAa/a, 
gavaksa-dormers carved on the ka/aSa moulding in the pitha, and the tulā 
and /umbika motifs are suggestive of the Boudha Danda Temple 1 being 
a creation of the pre-Pratihadra tradition. Human head carved on the body 
of the temple leads to the same conclusion. The Pratihara temple at Sitamadhi 
has repeated the same idiom at the /a/afabimba and the Sikhara.'? The date 
seemingly was the close of the seventh century CE. The partially integrated 
primitive Karnakütas point toward the Daksina-koSala style; there are examples, 
possibly, somewhat later than our temples at Boudha Danda, at Dhobani and 
a few other sites. Eastern Central India had experienced an upsurge of building 
activity under the influence of local post-Gupta ruling houses, whoever they 
may have been. 
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CHINA AND KARNATAKA 7TH- 16TH CENTURIES 
(WITH REFERENCE TO SEA TRADE RELATIONS) 
K. G. VASANTHAMADHAVA 


Introduction 


The nature of contact between China and south-western portion of India, 
Karnataka is apprised on the basis of variety of contemporary sources. These 
sources are scattered and in the form of numismatic archaeological excavations, 
epigraphs (including recently discovered inscription at Kumta) folk traditions 
and literary works substantiated by the foreign records and travelogues. Although, 
we get disconnected information, the study of these suggests that the sea 
trade determined the contact between China and Karnataka. This trans-oceanic 
contact ushered in a period of marine prosperity. The study of the topic 
is analysed as follows : 


1. Antiquity of Contact 


The vague idea of China's contact with Karnataka is derived from numismatic 
evidence. The Chinese coin known as Hasva/i assigned to second century 
BCE was discovered in the Chitradurga district, Karnataka.! This indicates 
that some sort of contact existed between China and Karnataka. The clear 
picture of contact emerged from the seventh century CE onwards. This is 
revealed in the travelogue and documents of the Chinese. These accounts 
refer to Karnataka, its flourishing cities, and the characteristic of features of 
their residents. For example, one of the Chinese travellers, Hiuen-Tsang, (CE 
620-640) sojourned Karnataka (CE 639) and made useful and interesting 
information. For instance, he pays compliments to the people of the Calukya 
kingdom as being brave, honest and proud. He visited Banavasi, one of the 
historic cities of Karnataka. He called it Kong Kin Pulo which was bordered 
by forest on north and south. According to him "the land was rich in vegetation 
and fertile. It was regularly cultivated and produced large crops. The disposition 
of the people was ardent and quick. They loved learning and esteemed virtue," 
He noticed that the royal palace had close to it a monastery inhabited by 
300 monks who were men of learning.” 


Within a few years we notice the arrival of the large ship from western 
India via Funam (Cambodia) to China. This is mentioned in one of the Chinese 
accounts Liang Se Kung Tse Li, written by Chang Y between 667-730.? 
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The above account enables us to infer that there was trans-oceanic contact 
between China and West coast of India on which Karnataka is situated. 


In the course of centuries, the Chinese were aware of the ports of West 
coast of India and the availability of the products which they needed. In 
this context the Chinese sources refer to the best pepper available in the 
Mangalore region which is estuary to Malabar. In the middle of the fifteenth 
century the Chinese had acquired fair knowledge of south India particularly 
its west coast. This is revealed in their works. These Chinese works provide 
information about topography of the West coast, its residents, their customs 
and manners, climate and products.* In the same century China’s contact 
with kingdom in Karnataka, Vijayanagara was an established fact as evidenced 
by the discovery of the Chinese relics found at Hampi, the capital of the 
kingdom and in the port of Goa. For instance, during the excavation conducted 
at Hampi the following items such as the Chinese porcelain (white and red, 
white and blue, and gold hues), circular copper coins of China of Ming Yuang 
Lo (1403-1428) are found.? In the port of Goa the Chinese pottery, inscriptions 
in Chinese shards dateable to the fifteenth century have been noticed." 


In the same period, large fleet of the Chinese known as Junks led by 
famous General Chen Ho voyaged across the Indian ocean and visited many 
south Indian ports, particularly those on the west coast? 


2. Diplomatic Relations 


A few historic documents often refer to exchange of diplomatic missions 
between Chinese emperors and the rulers in Karnataka. Usually these were 
commercial in nature but occasionally we come across missions of religious 
and diplomatic nature. First we hear of the diplomatic missions of the Calukya 
rulers of Badami to the court of the Chinese emperor. This is recorded in 
the Chinese encyclopaedia, composed in the eleventh century. It states that 
in the third month of third year the Caluka ruler sent an embassy to the 
court of the Chinese emperor. This event took place in the second half of 
the seventh century.? Detail of this mission is not forthcoming. Again we hear 
of a Chinese envoy in the court of the Calukya ruler Vinayaditya in the year 
692. It is said that the envoy met a Buddhist scholar, Budhiruchi in the 
court and invited him to China. The Buddhist scholar accepted the invitation, 
came to China and rendered remarkable services to the study of Buddhism 
till his death in 713.'° 


We hear of a series of diplomatic missions between Chinese emperors 
and South Indian rulers in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The main reason 
for these missions was restless ambition and insatiable curiosity of Kublai 
Khan. One such mission acquainted Mangalore in Karnataka with the availability 
of the best pepper. For instance, in 1282, ordered by the Chinese emperor, 
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Kublai khan, the mission under the leadership of Yung Ting Pi voyaged to 
Kullam (Quilon)'' and came to know of a kingdom, Su mu ta'?, situated 
north of Malabar. This kingdom, the mission came to know was another place 
known for fine pepper which the Chinese liked. The document also states 
that the chief of Sumuta sent his representative to the Chinese court.'* 


Within a few years the Chinese court received another envoy from Mangalore 
which was one of the prosperous ports on the west coast of India. The 
envoy was accompanied by other envoys from the other neighbouring kings. '4 


In the middle of the fifteenth century Karnataka witnessed the emergence 
of a new political force in the form of the Vijayanagara kingdom. Its rulers 
were aware of China and often set up contact with the latter. For instance, 
the annals of the Ming dynasty of China record that Emperor Bukka Raya | 
(1356-1377) sent an embassy with a tribute to the court of China in the 
year 1374. The name of the envoy was Bi ni si. Among other things the 
envoy presentd a stone which had power of neutralizing poison.'? There 
is also a view that the Vijayanagara rulers had Kept contact with China between 
the years 1403-1423.'© But the details of these are not known. The 
Vijayanagara ruler knew China in the Saka year 1384=CE 1462 as evidenced 
by a copper plate found at Kaiganahalli, Mysore district. The inscription records 
of the victory of the Vijayanagara king over many countries including China. 


3. Trade Contacts 


It was the trade interest of the Chinese that determined her relations 
with the neighbouring and far off countries, particularly west coast of India. 
Contemporary historic documents of the Chinese aver that they were anxious 
to procure the products that were abundant in South India. Therefore, with 
an intention of procuring certain products available in the Indian Ocean region, 
the Chinese set up special Mission. Its function was to explore the above 
region. '® 


With reference to Karnataka, the study of the numismatic relics indicates 
that some sort of trade contacts with China were in vogue in the second 
century BCE. However, the picture is vague. It emerged from the seventh 
century CE onwards. One of the Chinese sources states that vessels from 
western India brought mirror of peculiar variety of rock crystal to China. The 
peculiar mirror attracted the Chinese traders. '? 


By the middle of the thirteenth century the Chinese merchant ships visited 
Quilon and from there they proceeded northwards, to Mangalore, Honnavar 
and Goa. Again one of the Chinese annals informs us of their trade intercourse 
with many ports in West coast of India, namely Mangalore and Honnavar.?? 
The traded commodities in these ports were satin clothes, blue and white 
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jar (Chine Pingan/), iron-ore, coloured beads, cloves, cardamom and musk. 


The indigenous sources refer to a few interesting bits of information about 
the trade of the Chinese in the ports of coastal Karnataka. In support of 
this we cite the information of the Chinese trade in the port of Mangalore 
mentioned in the work known as Sharabhu Maha Ganapati Mahime (glory 
of Sharabhu Maha Ganapati). This work is in Kannada language and date 
of its composition is still unknown. It mentions of the arrival of big Chinese 
ships with huge masts and number of sails to the port Mangalavatipuram 
(Mangalore). These ships brought gold mixed soil which was in great demand 
in the region. Further the same work states that in the course of the voyages, 
their big ships were grounded at the mouth of the river Netravati. In this 
critical situation, the Chinese captains sought the help of the king of Mangalore. 
The latter helped the captains and the ships were brought to the shore. The 
same work also states the local people purchased the gold mixed soil and 
other cargoes in the vessels. |t seems that this event took place toward the 
end of thirteenth century.?' 


It is interesting to note that ihe study of a few inscriptions alludes to 
the Chinese trade in coastal Karnataka. For instance, one of the Mudabidre 
inscriptions dated CE 1430 mentions of the purchase of the Chinese cloth 
( Chinnambara Vikraya Preja karim No. 22). 


Foreign sources often speak of the Chinese trade activities in the ports 
of coastal Karnataka. For example, one of the Portuguese documents of the 
early decade of the sixteenth century states that Chinese silk was purchased 
in Honnavar in exchange for copper, tin, vermilion etc.?? 


A few folk literary and local traditions furnish interesting bits of information 
about the Chinese trade in coastal Karnataka. One of the folk songs known 
as Tulu Paddana, refers to the trade of local merchants with Macao (China).?* 


Similarly, local tradition informs us of the Chinese trade activities in the 
port of Basrur, one of the prosperous ports in coastal Karnataka. lt states 
that the Chinese big ships used to arrive from China to the above-mentioned 
port in the month of Asadha (July-August). The Chinese sailors came there 
for procuring ginger, sugar-cane, coconut etc. These were exchanged for 
Chinese silk (Chine Pati), colourful vessels and variety of glasses. The same 
account mentions that in the course of one such voyage, the Chinese captain 
ridiculed one of the venerated local deities, Panjurli there. The deity became 
so furious that it sunk the Chinese ship. Finally the work ends by stating 
that the Chinese captain became attendant deity of Panjurli. In the course 
of years the attendant deity is worshipped by the local people as Chine Bhuta.2° 
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4. The Chinese Vessels 


There is a contention that in initial stages the Chinese had no ships of 
their own. It was only after their contact with South India the Chinese built 
and used ships for their trans-oceanic trade.?9 In the course of centuries 
we hear of their huge ships of different sizes managed by the Chinese sailors 
often touching the ports in the West coast of India. These Chinese ships 
were known by diferent names - Junk (huge ships with high mast), Zus 
(medium size) and Kakam (small size). The Chinese Junks which touched 
the shores of South India were described as mountains sailing on the sea?" 
The local versions, prevalent in the coastal Karnataka, refer to the anchoring 
of the Chine Hadagu in the ports of Mangalore, Basrur, Honnavar. According 
to contemporary source of 1325-43 CE the Chinese vessel had four decks, 
rooms, cabins, and saloons for merchants; their large ships with masts with 
many sails were not lowered, but turned according to the direction of the 
wind.?? 


5. The Chinese Settlements 


The mention of the Chinese setilements in the port towns of Karnataka 
is another interesting point to be taken into consideration. A few indigenous 
sources refer to setllements and resettlements in the region under study. For 
example, one of the indigenous local traditions avers that in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, the chief of Mangalore (Chandrasekhara Banga) 
encouraged the Chinese trade and also their settlement in his port (Mangalore).?? 
The Chinese fresh settlement is known to us from a Chinese inscription, undated, 
found at Kumta (Uttara Kannada district). It states that Kow Sang Wen, hailed 
from Gu Ang Don (a village in South China), set up a fresh Chinese settlement, 
probably in and around the find-spot of the inscription. It says that this is 
a memory stone of Wen.°° 


Conclusions 


|. The study of the subject reveals that the account of the Chinese contact 
with Karnataka is not continuous and the information gathered is scattered. 
The contact was often dominated by trade interest. On account of the availability 
of certain products in coastal Karnataka, the Chinese came to the ports in 
Karnataka to buy them because they needed these very much. Similarly, the 
Chinese commodities attracted the people of Karnataka. 


ll. It seems that the Chinese trade contact with coastal Karnataka was 
continuation of their similar activities in Kerala. There was scarcity of essential 
products in Kerala as known from the Chinese sources?! In this context, 
the Chinese merchant vessels sneaked into the ports in coastal Karnataka 
to purchase their required products which were available in plenty. In a few 
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instances, the Malabar traders served as middlemen in the trade transactions 
between the merchants in coastal Karnataka and China. In the first two decades 
of the sixteenth century, the crafts from Malabar visited the ports of Mirjan, 
Honnavar, Bhatkal, Basrur, Mangalore and Kumbala where their crafts were 
loaded with coconuts, copras, palm-oil, black rice and peper which were 
then taken to ports in Malabar. The Chinese conducted trade of products 
brought from the ports of coastal Karnataka, by the Malabar merchants, in 
the ports of Eli (Elimala), Valapattana, Kodangalur, later on Cananore, Calicut 
and even Cochin. Thus the region of Kerala played its vital role in the trade 
transactions between China and the coastal Karnataka. 


lll. The impact of Chinese contact with Karnataka was felt on agriculture 
and textile activities of the latter. The increasing cultivation of cucumber known 
as Chine Kumbala was the outcome of the Chinese contact. The silk products 
in Karnataka received impetus. 


IV. The Chinese contact with Karnataka influenced the folk belief of the 
latter. This is known to us from the worship of the Chine Bhutas in some 
places in coastal Karnataka. 
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A RARE DEPICTION OF SACRED FEET 
IN HAMPI-VIJAYANAGARA 
ANILA VERGHESE AND ANNA L. DALLAPICCOLA 


Vijayanagara city, the present-day Hampi in Bellary District, Karnataka, 
is set within magnificent surroundings. The river Tungabhadra forms its northern 
boundary; south of the river are rocky oulcrops and fertile valleys. This site, 
which served as the capital of the Vijayanagara kingdom from the mid-fourteenth 
century to CE 1565, has been the locus of intense archaeological interest 
in recent times. 


Vijayanagara sculpture is noted for the wide variety of themes, both sacred 
and secular, that it engendered, as well as for the vast quantities of its output. 
The sculptures at Hampi are found both in natural settings as well as within 
architectural contexts such as walls, pillars, ceilings, towers and parapets of 
monuments. Of the former variety are the innumerable reliefs and etchings 
found on boulders or on the sheet-rock. There are also monoliths and reliefs 
carved on stone-slabs. This article is on a unique sculpture found at the 
site, namely, that of an unusual carving of sacred feet. 


Feet play a central role in Indian culture: for instance, the feet of deities, 
elders, gurus, holy men and satis are the object of worship. In everyday 
life, the feet of a person are touched either as a sign of respect, or to indicate 
a request for forgiveness. 


A number of beliefs and associations are attached to feet: thus, the auspicious 
touch of the foot of a young gir! would cause a tree to flower. In love 
poetry, the feet of the beloved with their intricate lac-dye decorations and 
tinkling jewellery are an object of loving and painstaking description. 


A deity's feet are imbued with special powers. It is therefore not surprising 
that 1he footprints of a deity are an object of worship. For example, Buddha's 
footprints were worshipped along with other objects associated with him long 
before the creation of his human form. In Jainism, the footmarks of the 
tirthankaras and those of preceptors were carved on stone tablets and regularly 
worshipped. In Hindu practice, the worship of the Visnupadas is very common: 
small stamps bearing the auspicious footprints are used by worshippers to 
stamp their bodies. Small metal or painted Visnupadas, kept in puja rooms 
or household shrines, are regularly worshipped. Visnupadas, embossed on 
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amulets and talismans, are also worn on the person. Another common practice 
in a number of temples is the placing of a crown bearing a relief image 
of Visnupadas on the devotee's head at the conclusion of the puja, symbolising 
ihe deity's total protection. 


Carvings of sacred feet are not uncommon at Vijayanagara. Occasionally, 
one comes across, either carved on the sheet-rock or on slabs, a pair of 
feet often encircled by a serpent. Such feet may be symbolic representations 
of revered deities, saints or preceptors or other great persons. Such veneration 
of feet is also noted in inscriptions. 


Thus, on a boulder in the river at the bathing g^af, north of the Virüpaksa 
temple, are carved a pair of feet around which is written that these are the 
feet of god Virüpaksa and recording a curse to those who came there and 
did not worship the feet.’ An epigraph from the Vitthala temple of 1543 
ends with the following imprecation: "if anyone transgresses these commands 
he is against the feel of Sri Vitthala"? However, in this case there is no 
depiction of feet along with the inscription. Another record from the site, below 
a pair of feet, refers to them as those of Hagarideva of Mayilapuri.? Another 
on a rock refers to the feet of Dharmabhüsana bhallérakadeva;* the title 
bhattàraka is usually associated with Jaina preceptors. Still another on a boulder 
at the bathing gAàt north of the Virupaksa temple is written on four sides 
of a pair of feet inset in a lotus. Il refers to Honnappa of the Kasyapa gotra. 


As compared with the above-cited examples, the one referred to in this 
article is unusual in its size, the unfamiliar combination of imagery and symbols 
and the fact that there is no inscription to explain it. It is situated near the 
river Tungabhadra, to the south-west of Vitthalapura in a shallow crevice in 
the rock, one end of which forms a natural shallow tank. Stones have been 
placed to form a square-shaped boundary around the natural crevice (Plate 
XXIII-A). 


At the centre of the sculpture are a pair of large opposing footprints 
(both of right feet). Each foot is approximately 50 cm in length. The arch 
of the northernmost foot-print contains a lotus with eight petals. The foot-prints 
are encircled by a cobra, which in turn is surrounded by a wide rectangular 
border, approximately 1.2 metres long and 1.07 metres wide. There are seven 
symbols carved along the surface of the rectangular border: on the south 
side a ¢risG/a, on the east the sun and an unknown object, on the north 
the cakra and sankha and what appears to be either a column or a lamp 
and on the south side the crescent moon (Plates XXIV and XXV and Figure 2). 


This panel is part of a group of sculptures; for along the natural contours 
of the rocky crevice is a carving of a large multi-hooded serpent, which 
faces the reliefs of a //nga and Nandi (Plate XXIII-B). 
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Although there are many carvings of sacred feet at Hampi, this example 
is unique. There is only one that is somewhat similar to it in size and composition. 
I| is located on the south slope of Hemaküta hill (outside the fortification 
around the hill) and to the south-east of the smaller Ganesa monolith there. 
This one, too, is set within a large rectangle, which has a praná/a. The feet, 
encircled by a serpent are fairly large (but under 50 centimetres each). Along 
the rectangle various symbols are carved such as a flower in each corner, 
the sun and crescent moon in the east and west sides respectively, a lamp 
on the praná/a and some circles and unknown objects elsewhere (Plate XXVI-B). 
A small shrine (Plate XXVI-A), comprising a sanctuary and a porch, has been 
built around this carving on the sheet-rock. Since this sculpture is enshrined 
for worship it is evidently of a deity. One author has identified it as the 
feet of Visnu.5 However, it is more likely to be a representation of a Saiva 
divinity; probably of Bhairava as revealed by the snakes on the door-jamb 
and also its location on the south side of hill; for not only do snakes accompany 
this fearsome deity but also the south side is where Bhairava is generally 
situated." 


The similarity of the pair of feet near the river (except that here they 
face in opposite directions and are both right feet, with Saiva and Vaisnava 
symbols around them) with the enshrined pair on Hemaküla indicate that 
these too are sacred feet. The question that arises is whose feet are these ? 
One author, who has attempted a cursory study of this sculpture has postulated 
that it may refer either to the syncretic deity Harihara or, perhaps, to Parsvanatha, 
the Jaina saint. 


The local people have given an interesting name to this crevice; they 
call it "crab's hole" (ed/-guddhu) and relate a creation myth to explain the 
sculpture: at the beginning, Siva and Parvati decided to populate the earth 
with humans. By chance they saw two beings (a young man and a girl) 
emerging from a cave. Once they came nearer, the deities requested them 
lo reveal their identity. The young couple identified themselves as a brother 
and sister. Siva then asked them to stand back to back, the boy facing in 
one direction and the girl in the opposite. This created some confusion in 
their minds. When they came out of their stupor, the man said "This is my 
wife" and the girl remarked "this is my husband.” The young couple were 
blessed by Siva and Parvati; the latter gave the girl a flower (hence there 
is a flower on one footprint). According to some other local tradition, the 
flower on the foot represents Brahma, who also came to bless the couple, 
the snake Visnu and the water nearby the Ganga.? Though this myth is interesting, 
it does not satisfactorily explain the iconography of this carving. 


Another authority suggests that the feet may represent a guru of the 
Harihara cult; the opposite direction of the feet representing some mystic 
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concept. '? Among the syncretic and composite images of the Hindu pantheon 
two, namely Ardhanarisvara and Harihara, stand out prominently. The origin 
of Ardhanarisvara is intimately connected with cosmic creation and evolution, 
namely the union of male and female, Siva and Sakti. The local tradition, 
which is also a creation myth, hints at a similar idea. The Harihara image, 
half Siva and half Visnu, in which Visnu can be seen as the female aspect 
necessary for cosmic creation, is the outcome of the strong desire to bring 
about a rapprochement between the two major antagonistic brahmanical sects 
of Saivism and Vaisnavism. 


However, to identify this pair of feet as of either Ardhanarisvara or Harihara, 
or of a guru of the Harihara sect, poses certain problems; for the two feet 
are not of one being, since they are both right feet. 


One conclusion is that this is a carving in the form of a yantra or mystic 
diagram, representing both Siva and Visnu. That this represents both Siva 
and Visnu has been corroborated by a local scholar of the Saivagama school." 


The interesting aspects of this sculpture are that the sacred feet are set 
within the context of a small 4th. For not only is the Tungabhadra river 
close by, but the crevice in the sheet-rock on which it is located forms a 
shallow cistern at one end. 


While the foot with a lotus flower in its arch is that of Visnu, the other 
foot is of Siva. Visnu's foot faces westwards and Siva's eastwards. Visnu's 
cakra and Sankha and the iriSula of Siva are found carved beside their 
respective footprints. On the overhanging rocky shelf are carved not only 
the /inga and Nandi, but also the multi-hooded large serpent, possibly AdiSesa. 
Thus, both Saiva and Vaisnava features of iconography are present. 


An interesting question is why the feet are placed side by side and yet 
pointing in opposite directions. Possibly this hints at both the need for 
rapprochement between the two sects of Saivism and Vaisnavism and at 
the same time at the underlying bi-polarity and tension between the two. 
The whole composition is evidently a type of yantra, meant to be worshipped, 
for in one side of the rectangular border there is a break, an incipient prana/a 
through which the ritual fluids could flow out. To this day local people evidently 
consider it to be a sacred image, for it is generally adorned with sectarian 
marks and offerings of incense and flowers. 
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REVIEWS 


AMRITA : THE COLLECTED PAPERS CONTRIBUTED BY PROFESSOR 
A. M. GHATAGE, published by J. B. Shah, Shreshthi Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
Smarak Nidhi, Sharadaben Chimanbhai Educational Research Centre, 
Ahmedabad, 2000, pp. 520. Rs. 600. 


Dr. A. M. Ghatage, a pre-eminent and senior Indologist of India, has won 
international fame by his outstanding work in the field of Prakrit Languages 
and Prakrit Literature, Sanskrit Language and Grammar, Linguistics and 
Lexicography. This volume Amrita, (significantly, it happens to be the first 
name of Dr. Ghatage), is a collection of forty papers including Key-note Address 
for a seminar on Lexicography, Address as President to the Section of Indian 
Linguistics, General Address as President to the Session of All-India Oriental 
Conference, Introduction to a Comprehensive and Critical Dictionary of Prakrit 
Languages, and to Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles. His other 
Papers falling under various groups were published from time to time in various 
research journals, during the long span of six decades and a half. Most 
of these papers had remained scattered in various research journals and 
other academic publications. All these writings are collected together in this 
large volume. 


Some of the papers, on account of the very nature of the subject matter, 
make rather tough reading, whereas some others, pleasant reading. Each and 
every paper is important and contributes to knowledge. In a brief review 
like the present one, it is, however, not possible to do justice to the many 
merits of Dr. Ghatage's work. We shall therefore content ourselves with drawing 
attention of readers only to a few of them. 


From amongst the eight papers dealing with Prakrit Languages, in the 
opening one Dr. Ghatage shows that to preserve the syllabic quantity of a 
word is a basic tendency of Prakrit Languages and observes that it is probably 
the strongest proof in favour of regarding the Prakrit languages as having 
a natural origin (p.9). 


From among the 13 papers on Prakrit literature, the one dealing with 
“Maharastr’ Language and Literature" (pp. 95-148) is perhaps the best and 
most important. He convincingly refutes Ghosh's view that Sauraseni was 
really the Prakrit par-excellence (and not Maharastri as held by Dandin). He 
describes at length the ‘linguistic nature of Maharastri’, discusses, among other 
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things, the problem of the "Home of Maharastri", "The Origin and Development" 
of this language, the relation between ‘Maharastri’ and ‘Marathi’ and finally 
presents a detailed and critical account of “Maharastri Literature". His critical 
remarks on "Maharastri Verses in Alankara Works" are worth quoting. "All 
such stray verses quoted in the Alankara works produce a strong impression 
that they are essentially the poetry of the populace with all its frankness 
and rough good common sense, lack of courtesy, pomp and delicacy. They 
lack the usual formal phrases and expressions which are so prominent in 
the Sanskrit literature and a kind of naturalness imparts them a peculiar charm 
and simplicity." (p. 138). 


From amongst the ten papers on "Sanskrit Language" attention may be 
drawn to "Some Etymologies In Manusmrti". In this paper, Ghatage discusses 
etymologies of seven words : 1. Narayana, 2. Orn, 3. Atithi, 4. Màmsa, 5. 
Vrsala, 6. Jaya, and 7. Putra. This discussion is interesting and illuminating, 
which he concludes in these words — "Whenever the material in Sanskrit 
language was insufficient to arrive at the correct source of the word, the 
Indian etymologists have simply satisfied their desire for derivation in a fanciful 
manner with obviously wrong explanations. But when the language afforded 
them the slightest help as in the case of ‘atithi’ and ‘jaya’, they have rightly 
hit upon the real source of the word." (p. 322). 


From amongst the nine papers on "Linguistics and Lexicography" the 
two comprehensive introductions — 1. "Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical 
Principles" and 2. "A Comprehensive and Critical Dictionary of the Prakrit 
Languages" are highly important and deserve to be read in full. In passing, 
however, attention of readers may be drawn to Dr. Ghatage's discussion about 
the misplaced criticism of some Western scholars - Tr. Bloch, Pischel, Niti 
Dolci, Alsdorf and others - against Hemacandra's statement (Siddhahema- 


Sabdanusasana, Ch. Vill. i. 209: (ġà fear vor....svup ||) att aha, RARI 
Tana: uw oq AAi wa sad zd dre l) 


"The scholars (mentioned above) have blamed Hemacandra quite 
unnecessarily by saying that he has copied this passage from somewhere 
and without understanding it.” Dr. Ghatage concludes his discussion with these 
words : “Instead of blaming him (Hemacandra) on the count of copying 
without understanding, we must admire his skill in following a far more systematic 
and rigorous procedure in this case.” (italics ours) - pp. 496-498. 


Most of Dr. Ghatage's papers, articles, introductions, etc., were scattered 
in various research journals and other academic publications, indeed not always 
easy to lay hands on, spread as they also are over long decades of his 
scholarly endeavours. Prof. M. A. Dhaky and Dr. J. B. Shah, Director, the 
Sharadaben Chimanbhai Educational Research Centre, Ahmedabad, persuaded 
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Dr. Ghatage to bring them out in a collection and have now brought them 
out in the present volume. 


We warmly congratulate both the author and the publishers for making 
these valuable papers available to scholars as reference work for further research 
on the topics presented in this valuable volume. The printing is pleasing to 
the eye, and get-up attractive. 


V. M. Kulkarni 


THE NATYASASTRA OF BHARA TAMUNI, (Adhyayas 1,2,3 and Adhyaya 
6 with Abhinavabharati) Ed. TAPASVI S. NANDI, with Translation in 
Gujarati, Saraswati Pustak Bhandar, Ahmedabad, 2001, pp. 1654487. 
Rs. 600. 


Dr. Tapasvi S. Nandi is a prolific writer. He has several works on Alamkara 
to his credit. As mentioned earlier in our review of his Hemacandra's 
Kavyanusasana (Gujarati), it was a new feather in his cap. This work is yet 
another feather in his cap. It falls into three parts : Part - | consists of a 
detailed, informative and scholarly introduction (pp. 165). Part - ll comprises 
Bharala's text of the MNatyasaástra (NS). Chs. |, Il and Ill and Ch. VI with 
Abhinavabhárati (A. Bh.) accompanied with translation in Gujarati (pp. 164). 
Part-Ill includes explanatory notes for a clearer understanding of the text (pp. 
165-487) and two indexes - one, giving half verses and the other containing 
Nandi's paper : "The Secret of Rasanubhuti or Art-experience." 


The introduction opens with a short account of the editions of the 
Natyasastra, its age and authorship. It then treats of its contents, its principal 
theme, Bharata's predecessors and successors, his commentators; Nandi then 
informs us about the last commentator Abhinavagupta's works, more importantly 
of Abhinavabharati the only available commentary on NS. He also deals with 
the writers on dramaturgy who wrote their works based on, of course Bharata's 
NS like Dhanamjaya who wrote his Dasarupaka. 


He then discusses at some length the meaning and significance of the 
conception of Natya according to Bharata and Abhinavagupta, and the origin 
of Sanskrit drama according to Bharata and modern writers. The rest of the 
introduction is devoted to a detailed discussion of the all-important theory 
of rasa in its various aspects and the controversial topic of Sāntarasa. 


The introduction is otherwise excellent but for the exposition of 
Abhinavagupta's concept of anuvyavasáya (p. 44). Mere literal translation 
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of his sentences like ‘agaaa aa drenp |; rpereemmen; add 
efiafaactdacd nei, ageda | hardly helps a reader in understanding 
Abhinavagupta's philosophical concept of anuvyavasaya. It would have been 
appropriate if a separate note explaining this term in clear words had been 
added by way of a footnote on p. 44. 


In Part-ll we have the text of NS and the Abhinavabhàrati commentary 
on it. The text of A. B^. bristles with corrupt readings. Years ago this writer 
had corrected several of these corrupt readings and published a number 
of articles in the Journal of Oriental Institute, Baroda, and a few in the Journal 
of The Asiatic Society of Bombay restoring scores and scores of corrupt 
readings. The text of A. Bh. as published in the work under review presents 
the text as published in Baroda edition. By way of example, a few of the 
corrupt readings and their restoration are noted here below : 


P. 112. para- 4: 


“gut fe ‘ade’ gaf etc.” The original correct text of this verse runs 
as follows : 


(Aas act afer uer xed natin | 
emeuuresseme: me fus: wfas: 1) sft erm 


- Kalpalalàviveka 
P. 115, last but one line : 
“agai qt Karsh fra a TAAL TERT LTT TATE far afea 
wag OF | 


The corrected text should read : “age amai... TAER - 
enaar fafesud qxenme we |” 


- Hemacandra's Kavyánusaásana 
P. 125 - last two lines : 


"Wem... Mflategied erase | war erae aR gra: YU 
vafa raya: |” 


The corrected text should read : 
“war... meakai nhe wert ENS uud wate | 


- Hemacandra's Kavyanusasana, p. 114 
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P. 126 - last two lines : 
“fara (Am | afad adr Aao | aAA ucer sei ata | 
agree: |” 


The corrected text should read : “Anea Swami sumam iE d ddr 


faraor ( fereferery) gAs acr ate mew (suefr) aaa aeaa, STRUM 
a (akea) ama: | 


Hemacandra's Kāvyānuśāsana, p. 115 


But for such corrupt readings, Nandi's translation is lucid and faithful 
lo the original. 


Part-II which carries the title “Abhyasa Nondha” consists of four 
commentaries by Nandi on the four chapters of Natya-Sastra : 1. Nátyotpatti, 
2. Mandapavidhana, 3. Hangadaivata-püjana, and 4. Rasadhyaya. They are 
called Cinmayi, Sragdharà, Parthapriya and  Harsavati respectively. One 
noteworthy feature of these “Abhyasa Nondhas" - Notes to aid study - mostly 
relates to technical terms as well as difficull words. Nandi has done well 
in drawing upon modern Sanskrit and Hindi commentaries of the traditional 
Pandits : 1. Hindi Abhinavabharati (NS Adhyayas 1, 2 and 6) ed. with Hindi 
translation and commentary by Acharya Vishveshvara and 2. The Madhusudani 
commentary and &a/akrida of Pandit Shri. Madhusudana Mishra. The notes 
will be found very useful by students, even advanced students of Natyasastra 
in better understanding Bharata's text and Abhinavagupta's unique commentary. 
Judicious readers would agree with this writer that "arsavat/ is the best of 
Nandi's commentaries. Nandis article on "The Secret of Aasanubhuti or 
Art-experience" given as Appendix-ll is a welcome contribution to the studies 
on the Rasa theory. 


V. M. Kulkarni 


ACARYA HEMACANDRA’S KAVYANUSASANAM, (with a Critical 
Introduction and Gujarati Translation) ed. T. S. NANDI, L. D. institute 
of Indology, Ahmedabad, 2000, pp. 408. Rs. 480. 


Hemacandra's Kàvyánusásana (Kas) is edited with a critical introduction 
and translation in Gujarati by Dr. T. S. Nandi. Nandi is a voluminous writer. 
Several works on Alarnkárasastra are to his credit. He has also contributed 
over seventy-five research articles to various Oriental Journals of repute. These 
are related to Alarnkarasastra. He is chiefly interested in Sanskrit Literature 
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and Sanskrit Poetics. The present work is a new feather in his cap. 


Hemacandra's Kāś deals with the subject of Sanskrit Poetics in all its 
aspects. The late Professor R. B. Athavale had translated in Gujarati only 
two of its chapters - the First and the Sixth. Nandi presents here, perhaps 
for the first time, a translation in Gujarati of all the eight chapters of Kas 
adding a comparative and comprehensive study by way of a Critical Introduction. 
It extends over full one hundred and twenty pages and forms the very kernel 
of this work. 


In the course of his study, he does not hesitate to criticise the modern 
muni-traya in the Alamkarasastra - 1. P. V. Kane, 2. S. K. De and 3. V. 
Raghavan. He also criticises the two editors, Parikh and Kulkarni of 
Kavyanusasana, especially for their failure to point out Hemacandra's 
indebtedness to Mahimabhatta from whose Vyaktiviveka he has adopted 
passages after passages. In fairness to Nandi it must be said that there is 
nothing personal in his criticism against the said scholars. To further the cause 
of the study of Alarnkárasastra is the sole motive behind this criticism. 


Nandi's defence of the great aesthete and literary critic Anandavardhana 
and those who follow him in selecting Prakrit verses - in preference to Sanskrit 
ones - to illustrate various points of poetics though brief is very sound and 
convincing and is clothed in striking and appropriate language (see Introduction- 
pp. 20-21). So also, his evaluation of Hemacandra as a poetician towards 
the end of the Introduction (p. 121) is, on the whole, fair and just. 


Now about a few errors. While going through the book, we come across- 
(i) a few misprints - 

p. 4 area fag for frgfe 

p. 92 - hazzy for hazy; 

p. 117 - ARH, PAA for ach, sit; 

p. 366 - FJI ar for menga ar. 
(ii) a misstatement - 1 

p. 20 - alert ‘aad! st eN AAN d. 


(Hala’s Sapífasati, which is not at present extant). This Saptasat also 
called Gáthàsaptasali is available even-today in Oriental Libraries as 
well as book-shops. The text of Saptasati is accompanied with translation 
in a modern language like Marathi. 


(iii) Misinterpretation - p. 364 - The Sanskrit sentence runs - farris: 
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àmi akd mà | The Translation reads (p. 365) - (sida) few 
WAN ese di cH Raa dumm (= Hawi) & uu afed we Bd. 


The translation misses the whole point and simply misinterprets the expression 
‘galitakani’. Hemacandra first states that Prakrit epics Ravanavijaya, Harivijaya 
and Setubandha are composed in a single metre (that is the Skandhaka) 
from the beginning to the end and then adds - the galitakas are later interpolations 
inserted by some who fancied themselves to be learned or wise. 


The 7jppanam given as Index-| (pp. 567-607) to the edition, followed 
by the translator, reads - ‘feria Salfü i p. 607. Hemacandra in his 
Chando'nusásana deals with ga/itaka metres in Ch. IV, pp. 142-149. 


Incidentally, it may be mentioned here that Nandi's critical and expert 
eye has not noticed the serious mistake committed by the two editors. The 
Vilása Alamkara has been already defined (and illustrated) earlier ( sūtra-37). 
So there was no question of defining V/asa again (at süftra-45). In fact, 
the sentence given as sütra-45 forms an integral part of the passage that 
immediately follows. This passage brings out the distinction between Vilasa 
defined at sütra-37 and Lalita defined at sütra-44 and illustrated by citing 
v. (35 (that precedes immediately before this integrated passage which 
distinguishes between the two Alamkaras). This apart, in a massive work covering 
over four hundred pages the few errors pointed out above hardly detract 
from the merit of this excellent work. Dr. Tapasvi Nandi deserves hearly 
congratulations for this excellent work. It would be only appropriate if the 
L. D. or some other Research Institute persuaded him to translate in Gujarati 
Hemacandra's svopajna commentary Viveka as a companion to this volume. 


V. M. Kulkarni 


IMAGES FROM VEDIC HYMNS AND RITUALS, S. A. DANGE, Aryan 
Books International, New Delhi, 2000, pp. xix + 374 (Illustrations 
353-358). Rs. 750. 


The volume consists of thirty three essays by late Professor S. A. Dange 
selected from earlier publications as "essential thought from the Vedic tradition 
was sought to be placed before the general reader, avoiding too much of 
intricacy but with necessary references and comparisons" (p.vii). 


Two characteristic features are prominent. Dange's depth in the subject 
is marked in the profusion of information. Secondly, he is free from the common 
inhibitions and any unnatural urge to see the highest and the holiest in the 
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Vedas. This imparts an ability to go into detail leaving no stone unturned. 


Dange is no strucluralist, but a pattern of thought is accepted for the 
Vedas. The thought moves around the sacrifice 'a medium through which 
the priest-seers could be assured of prosperity on the earth' (p.xi). So rain 
came to be a major object of praise and the emphasis was not so much 
on cosmogony as on cosmic activity with the poet mystically nearing himself 
to ‘the lord of the cosmic activities. (xii). To speak in other terms : symbolism- 
oflen sex-symbolism, the pivotal position of the sacrifice and 'the needs of 
pastoro-agricultural life' (xiii) that is to say magico-religious utilitarian ideas 
of a society just on the threshold of formal civilisation are the common factors 
of this outlook. Various concepts, terms and personalities are dealt with without 
moving away from the basic standpoint stated above. 


The said approach and an analysis conforming to it are well demonstrated 
in the first chapter on 'Folk-beliefs and rain imagery of the Vedic seers' where 
the major Vedic and some non-Vedic Indo-European speaking (Dange p. 20 
uses the term Aryan; also on p.18) people's rituals and ideas are depicted 
as rain related. The theme continues in the second chapter on 'The thunder 
and the aksara’ where all-pervading speech, aksara and thunder are related 
to the idea of the source of water in the atmospheric region, and then up 
to ch. 11 dealing with the ‘cosmic foetus in the form of the rainful cloud’ 
(ch. 3,4), the son-husband concept in Apam napat-Agni (ch.5) as ‘an explanation 
to solve the mystery of creation’ in the context of agriculture and prevailing 
henotheism (pp. 104-105) (but see below), krandasi - ‘belief in the worlds 
being closed in a clasp’ before separation, marriage, creation and rain, all 
reflected in the ritual (ch.6). Three chapters (7-9) relate to Soma, the rasa 
theory of later Alankarikas being traced to the Soma-drink (ch.9). 


The eye of Prajapati (ch.10) symbolises the sun shedding the fertilising 
fluid and Tryambaka (ch.11) the threefold Agni. One notes more variety in 
the topics and themes from ch. 12 but these are not alien to the main pattern. 
Sasarpari (RV.3.53.15,16) is identified as Gayatri-Savitri (RV.3.62. 10) and 
as a war-spell. Three more chapters on war deal with its banner and relation 
to the sacrifice (13), Indra and Cháya's war dance (14) and Vana (originally 
war trumpet, (15). 


There is no dearth of interesting discussions. The attraction lies in the 
fact or concept sought to be revealed, e. g. in the idea of the jar as signifying 
divine womb (16 ‘The birth of Vasistha’), extra attachments to the helmet 
or to the sides (17 'Dvibarhas..), having hornlike erection on the helmet 
(18 siprin), or in the targeted word (19 admasad, 18 sipivista, 21 jami), 
or in both (22 'Garta and Garta-aruk’). Forgotten sects (20), concepts, obsolete 
words, customs and functions are revisited. 
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The papers (23,24) on Dirghatamas and metempsychosis seek to trace 
developments within the Agveda. The jvatman idea of the individual soul, 
which replaces the earlier concept of asu or prana, was developed by 
Dirghatamas according to the author. Another interesting point is Dange's thesis 
that the macro-micro relation between the cosmic soul (asu) and the individual 
soul is an innovation of Dirghatamas. Even the /rvatman is noted as a double 
entity - an immortal and a mortal one. The discussion crosses over to 
metempsychosis from the above thesis. 


Two chapters (25,26) relate to the ritual new birth of the sacrificer and 
three (27-29) to the relation of Tantrism to the Vedic sacrifice. Sakti is seen 
as developing out of Mahanagni mentioned in the Atharvaveda with fusion 
of Vedic figures like Sarasvati. 


Another two chapters (30,32) try to show certain cosmic unitariness 
as represented in the microcosmic unitariness of one fire, one altar, one 
continuous action in the sacrifice etc., to facilitate control through the sacrifice. 


There is a chapter (31) on Hotrvürya ‘the prototype of the later Hotrpravara' 
and another trying to show ‘that the plan for the Hindu temple of later times 
had its origin in the Mahavedi'. 


With exemplary sincerity and devotion Professor Dange has tried to bring 
out the significance of items of the Vedic sacrifice and of obscure Vedic 
terms and concepts leading one deep into the territory of Vedic thought. 
One is reminded of Pischel-Geldner's three volumes of Vedische Studien with 
the difference that no attempt had been made by the two scholars to link 
their explanations to a given pattern. It goes without saying that one may 
differ on some interpretation or even conclusion. But the validity of the approach 
is to be accepted. It is scientific and constructive. 


It is no easy task to offer plausible explanation of Vedic matter in conformity 
with a stated magico-religious outlook. Such attempts are often flawed by 
emphasis on just the existence of such an outlook termed 'exaggerated emphasis 
on the religio-philosophical aspect of ancient Indian culture’ by Dandekar 
(Foreword to G. U. Thite's ‘Medicine’) or overstating a single idea like the 
'power concept'. Both lack a constructive approach on which Dange cannot 
be faulted. 


The discussions raise the interested reader to a level from where he 
can think of further ulilising the results achieved. One may ask if the recent 
growth in the application of the structural methods shows the line in which 
further developments are called for. In fact Dange's acceptance of ‘a pattern 
of vision' (p. xii) is an unconscious step in the direction of structural approach. 
A conscious approach which takes note of cosmogony and cosmology may 
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be very fruitful according to the present writer. 


To cíte an example, from a purely synchronic-descriptive point of view 
Dange's thesis on the son-husband concept of Agni and Apam napat is correct 
and revealing. But the idea is absent in the Avestic Apam napat. Darmesteter's 
explanation of the term khsathrim as ‘lord of the females (SBE, XXIII, p.6 
and passim) is misleading since the word means only ‘royal’ or ‘lordly’ 
(Bartholomae, A/w). The absence of the Rgvedic concept in the Avesta is 
further confirmed by structural consideration. The Avestic idea of creation, 
the very structure of thought with Ahura Mazda as the creator and the position 
of the waters and Apam napat below is such as to render the son-husband 
concept alien to it. 


| cannot desist from making one comment. This beautiful collection does 
not give any information about the original place of publication of the papers. 
However, there are many useful aids to readers including a summary of 
the book in the Introduction. 


Dipak Bhatiacharya 


SILPARATNAKOSA, A GLOSSARY OF ORISSAN TEMPLE 
ARCHITECTURE, STHAPAKA NIRANJANA MAHAPATRA, Sanskrit Text 
Critically edited with English Translation and Illustrations by BETTINA 
BAUMER and RAJENDRA PRASAD DAS, Indira Gandhi National Centre 
for the Arts, New Delhi, and Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, Delhi, 1994, 
pp. 228, Plates 35, Drawings 61. Rs.400. 


The Silparatnakosa was composed in 1620 CE. The text is divided into 
two sections on temple architecture and temple sculpture. It gives a detailed 
account of the rekha prasada followed by a lucid description of the Manjusri 
type of temples from Orissa. Of particular interest is the detailed account 
of the naga and vya/a motifs. 


This work served as a practical architectural dictionary (Ko$a) to the 
students of Silpa and Sthapatya, first to let them understand the existing historical 
temples, and second, to assist them in the construction of temples in future. 
Another important function of this text is to reveal the symbolic significance 
of the temple and all its parts. 


The sixteen parts of the vertical divisions of the temple are identified 
with sixteen parts of the Purusha (the human body). Another fundamental 
conception is that of the five elements, the earth, water, fire, wind and space, 
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which assume visible shape in the temple. Similarly the three gunas (tamas, 
rajas, satlva), constituting the nature of reality, find their expression in different 
context. 


The greatest contribution of this text lies undoubtedly in its description 
of the Manjusri temple type as a Sriyantra which has helped the authors 
to reidentify the Rajarani temple at Bhuvaneswar as a temple dedicated to 
Rajarajesvari in the form of Sricakra. 


Sthapaka Niranjana Mahdapatra, the author of the Silparatnakosa, hailed 
from Astadurga, now known as Athagada, in the Ganjam district of Orissa. 
He later settled in Sriksetra, the modern town of Puri He was honoured 
by the then Gajapati ruler of Khurda, Purusottama Deva (1600-1621). He 
decided to compile, and preserve for posterity, the śāstric, Silpa tradition of 
Orissa. 


The book is provided with a glossary, bibliography, Sloka index, general 
index, 61 illustrations and 35 plates. The text has been edited from three 
palm-leaf manuscripts. This text is an important addition to the Silpa/Vàstu 
literature published so far, and it will be very useful to all those interested 
in Orissan temple architecture. 


B. V. Shetti 


WORSHIPING SIVA IN MEDIEVAL INDIA, Ritual in an Oscillating Universe, 
RICHARD H. DAVIS, Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, Delhi, 2000, pp. 
xvit 200, 6 photographs, 11 figure drawings. Rs. 295. 


The Southern Saiva tradition, both in its Sanskrit and Tamil sub-divisions 
flourished in the early medieval period, and reached its apogee between the 
11th and 13th centuries CE. An overview of both Northern and Southern 
Saivism would suggest that despite differences in the main docrines, there 
are many similarities in the ritual and textual portions. It is more useful to 
view the Saivite tradition on an all-India basis, where such distinctions would 
get blurred. 


Sarnkara, (8th century CE) in his Brahmasutra Bhasya (11.2.37) does 
not distinguish between the sub-divisions of the MaheSvaras. Vacaspati Misra 
(840 CE) in his Bhamati speaks of the four sub-divisions of this sect. Anandagiri, 
in his Samkara-vijaya refers to six different systems of the Saivas. From the 
9th century onwards Saivism was thought to be divided into four schools: 
Saiva Siddhanta, Pasupata, Kalamukha and Kapalika. The ágamas which were 
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the main texts of the siddhàntins were considered the direct utterances of 
Siva, and hence were even superior to the Vedas, which were only his breath. 
This has resulted in their historicity being vague. When the paddhatis appeared, 
their chronology could be ascertained. These texts tried to arrive at a consonance 
between the differences in the ideologies of the different agamas. This lack 
of coherence in the agamic treatises resulted in the choice of the two texts 
on which Richard Davis, the author of the book under review, relies. These 
two texts, the author states, represent "the views of an important, even central, 
group of early medieval Saiva siddhànta masters who sought to articulate 
a compelling and coherent Saiva world-view and to advance it as the highest 
form of knowledge, the parajñāna (p.21). These texts are the Kamikagama 
and the Kriyakramadyotika, composed in Tamil Nad, during the 11th and 
12th centuries. 


Saiva siddhanta was of pan-Indian popularity and had royal patronage 
under the Colas. Rajaraja was a great devotee of Siva, and he built the 
monumental BrhadiSvara temple of Tanjavur. Religious patronage by royalty 
was quite common amongst most dynasties in this period, but was of longer 
duration in the South. Building of a temple bestowed on the donor both bhoga, 
and moksa. The act was devotional as well as political. When regional kingdoms 
rose from tribal settlements, to hold on to their kingdoms, without their 
disintegrating back into smaller centres of tribal power, the kings resorted 
to various measures, one of which was to build new “imperial temples” within 
the core region of their kingdoms. The symbiosis between the king and the 
brahman was changed to that between Asatra and ksetra. The Brhadisvara 
temple assisted Rajaraja in stabilising his kingship, by creating a centralised 
ritual structure, keeping his feudatories in a vulnerable ritual dependence. 
The author coins a word for this politico-religious movement. He describes 
this as “temple Hinduism”. This according to him was followed by different 
sects, who formulated a set of rituals as they tried to relate the microcosm 
to the macrocosm. The relationship between the devotee and the deity was 
not reciprocal, as during the Vedic period, but became hierarchical. This was 
nowhere more evident than in the temple rituals relating to the embodied 
god. 


Saiva siddhanta conceives of reality in three ultimate, irreducible modes: 
pati - the Lord (God), pasu - the bound soul (self), and pasa - the bond 
(world). They are not part of a whole, but are primordial, distinct modes 
of reality. They cannot be derived from one another, much less, together 
do they a form a whole. The soul on release or attainment of sivatva, does 
not merge in Siva, but retains its entitative difference from God. The difference 
between bondage and release is that while in the former the soul experiences 
through pasa, in the latter it does so through pati (Siva). Though in release 
it is free from mala, it does not share with Siva his five functions. Thus 
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There are four stages which help the soul's evolution towards moksa, 
as advocated by the Agamantins or suddha Saivas. These are : caryà - 
practical piety, by following the enjoined duties and rites; Ariya- the confirmatory 
sacrament and the purificatory rites associated with worship; yoga - the eight 
observances of this path; and jnana - the true knowledge which prepares 
the soul pre-eminently fit for moksa. Of these the author uses the two most 
important padas - kriya and jnàna - to demonstrate how the siddhantins 
in their daily worship reflect the world-view as envisioned by them. The author 
uses the ‘oscillating’ mode to explicate the Saiva ritual as imbedded in Saiva 
philosophy, using the abovementiond two "feet" of the siddhanta. The Hindu, 
he says, views the universe as oscillating between creation and reabsorption, 
and this has its parallels in the rituals, as well as in the iconography of 
the Dancing Siva. He attempts to prove the metaphysical unity of knowledge 
and action, and though initially a dichotomy between these may be found 
useful in the study, as one gains insight one realises the blurring of these 
differences into an undifferentiated unity in the human consciousness. 


In the longest chapter of this work (2^2), the author describes in detail 
the atmasuddhi, a preparatory ritual for worship. This is achieved by locating 
mantras on the fingers, and then on the limbs of the worshipper. Thus cleansed 
the devotee now proceeds to worship Siva, the main deity of the temple. 
These purificatory rites are illustrated by 6 photographs. There are further 
illustrations which help us understand with clarity the process and placements 
of the mantras, and their alignment with the five elements, and the five aspects 
of Sada$iva. The temple plan, placement of the main deity, his parivara devatas, 
and entourages, etc., radiating from the centre outward are also clearly illustrated. 
The text narrates the mode of emission and reabsorption not only of the 
devotee as he enters and leaves the temple, but also of Siva as he appears 
during worship in the //iga (though latently present always), and as he comes 
out during processions. 


While discussing the few a/ksas of this sect in the next chapter, the 
author deals in detail with the n/vànadiksa, where the body is elaborately 
and completely ritually purified. We also learn of the unique funerary rites 
of this sect, when in the midst of those rites some essential rites of the 
nirvanadiksd are performed to permanently loosen the fetters of that soul 
and set it free. Thus the atmasuddhi rites are used in varying intensity and 
elaboration in the nirvanadiksa and the funerary rites. 


In chapter 5, the rituals of worship are detailed, starting with the avahana 
(invitation, invocation) right upto the visarjana (dismissal) of the deity. Each 
component of the worship is a synecdoche of the complete view of the Saiva 
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world in the limited area of rituals. To highlight the difference between the 
worship of Siva and that of other deities, the food offered to the god is 
mentioned. Prasada, as this offering is called after it is offered to the god, 
is said to be infused with the grace of that particular deity, and as such 
it is cherished by the devotees. But in Siva puja one cannot acquire Siva's 
grace by merely eating this prasada. The unpurified and uninitiated is not 
considered fit enough to partake of ihis food, and great sin attaches to anyone 
who wilfully does so. 


The author takes us step by step through the intricacies of the siddhanta 
temple worship. The lucid text describing the complex rites attains greater 
clarity with the illustrations. Richard Davis has well proven his initial objective 
of showing the close inter-relationship between kriyā and /fana as he explicates 
the oscillating (ritual) world of the Saiva devotee. This is a commendable 
work filling a lacuna in Saiva studies. 


Indira Aiyar 


JAINA DARSANA MEM SRADDHA (SAMYAGDARSANA), MA TI-JNANA 
OUR KEVALA-JNANA KĪ VIBHAVANA, Conception of Sraddhà 
(samyagdar$ana), matijnàna and kevala-jnana in the Jaina philosophical 
system) NAGIN J. SHAH (Tr. by Dr. Sanatkumar Rangotia). Pub. by 
Dr. Jagruti Dilip Sheth, B- 14, Devdarshan Flat, Nehrunagar Char Rasta, 
Ambawadi, Ahmedabad - 380015. Sanskrit Samskrti Granthamala - 
8) (pp. 8 + 70); Rs. 50. 


This is a Hindi translation of three lectures delivered by Dr. N. J. Shah 
on January 19, 20, 21-2000 in the Popatlal Hemcand Adhyatma 
Vyakhyana-mala of the B. J. Institute of Learning and Research, Ahmedabad. 
N. J. Shah is a well-known scholar who has devoted special attention to 
the epistemological theories of the different systems of Indian Philosophy as 
also to the philosophical views propounded therein. He approaches the problems 
he tackles with an open mind and boldly points out the anomalies he detects 
in the arguments of the ancient thinkers. He has been able to do so because 
he compares the corresponding concepts and their treatment in the different 
darsanas, and thus has been successful in tracing the mutual influences of 
these systems even while each system remains faithful to its own basic 
philosophical stand. 


Lecture 1 on Sraddha (samyag-darsana) starts with the discussion of 
the interpretation and use of the words ‘jina’ and ‘nirgrantha’ in early works 
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and how gradually the words came to be restricted to the Jaina sect. Dr. 
Shah rightly says that the mention of 'vata rasanah munayah’ in the Rg-Veda 
need not be taken as referring only to Jaina munis as there were a number 
of sects in ancient India which preached the spiritual value of 'nagnatà', (Nudism). 
Shah has suggested that individuals in ancient times were known by their 
tribe-name; for example, Buddha is known as Sakya-putra and Mahavira as 
‘JAatr-putra’; similarly, Pár$va, the 23" tirthankara of the Jainas could have 
been 'Par$u-putra', a scion of the ‘Pargu’ tribe. 


As mentioned above, Shah has stressed that the different philosophical 
systems should be understood in the light of one another. They did not develop 
in vacuum. This should be all the more true in the case of Jainism, which 
believed in Anekantavada, knowing things in all their aspects and modes. 


It is very interesting to note that in the treatment of 'samyag-dar$Sana' 
(true faith), N. J. Shah has discussed at length the four steps of the spiritual 
ladder mentioned in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 2.4.5 - SIKHT aT At xU: 
Jaa: Weder fafeenfaaer:. It has always been a serious query with 
commentators and scholars as to how darśana is mentioned before sravana, 
manana and nididhyasana, and the answer generally given is that the final 
aim, darsana (saksatkàra, direct perception, realisation) is mentioned as one 
to be attained through Sravana (scriptural teaching), manana (contemplation) 
and nididhyasana (meditation). Taking the help of the statements in the 
Chándogya Upanisad smear amA veda famed... Dru qd rece 
Wad (7,18-19) and Gt Way ud war: wa fas, (7,25) he proves 
that 'daráana' is used here in the sense of faith (Sraddha), faith in the guru 
one approaches, as also in the scripture one adheres to for guidance on 
the spiritual path. Dr. Shah cites passages from Buddhist p/fakas in support 
of his stand that ‘darsana’ is used in the sense of ‘Sraddha’. Whether one 
is inclined or not to agree with him, his stand is certainly thought-provoking. 
Dr. Shah has a broad outlook and very firmly says that it is not at all proper 
that the Buddhists are criticised as 'anatmavàdins' in Jaina works, for the 
Jainas are as much "anátmavadins' as the Buddhists as they admit momentary 
paryáyas (modes) in a dravya. 


Lecture 2 is devoted to mati-jfana. It is interesting to note how Dr. Shah 
views the five-fold classification of knowledge (/fana), viz mati Sruta, avadhi, 
manah-paryaya and kevala jnàna - in the light of the Upanisadic four steps 
of the spiritual journey - carsana, Sravana, manana and nididhyasana. Sruta 
is nothing but Sravana. Mati and manana are one and the same. Avadh/ 
(visual intuition), manah-paryaya (revelation of the objects thought of by the 
minds of others) and keva/a-jnana (pure and perfect knowledge) can be 
included in nididhyasana for they are all yogic knowledges. He compares 
the concepts of the various steps of dhyana (meditation) in the Yoga-sutra 
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and Buddhist works. One inspired by faith (Sraddha) approaches his guru 
and studies under him the scriptures. This is sravana or Sruta. Then he 
contemplates on what he has heard - manana or mati. And one who 
contemplates or does manana employs knowingly or unknowingly pratyaksa 
(perceptual cognition), smrti (memory),  pratyabhíjhà (recognition), 
farka(reasoning) and anumdana (inference). The Jainas in order to build up 
their own theory of knowledge (pramana-Sastra) totally ignored the four steps 
of the spiritual journey - something which cannot be forgiven, though it is 
understandable that each school must have its own epistemological theory. 
Still there are clear indications that mati-/nána is the same as the original 
manana. Indriya-pratyaksa (sensuous perception), smrti (memory), pratyabhijna 
(recognition), cinta (discursive thought, tarka) and anumána (inference) are 
all brought under mati in Jaina logic on the ground that they are the outcome 
karman (karman obscuring mati-jñāna). This is a purely dogmatic reason. 
The fact is that mati is nothing but the third step, manana, of the four-fold 
Upanisadic ladder of spiritual elevation, as these are all employed in manana. 
Sruta is classified separately in Jaina logic on the ground that it results from 
the Ksayopasama of SrulajNanavaraniya karma, which is again a dogmatic 
reason that is unacceptable. The fact is that this is inspired by the Sravana 
step of the four-fold ladder. Otherwise, it could be subsumed under mati, 
which also is paroksa-jnana (indirect knowledge). The four stages, avagraha 
(perception), jha (speculation), avāya (perceptual judgment) and dhdarana 
(retention) are also the stages of manana which are retained in the case 
of mati-jnana (sensuous perceptual knowledge). 


Dr. Shah interprets in his own way vyafijanavagraha and arthavagraha 
which are regarded in Jaina logic as two sub-stages of indriya-pratyaksa 
(sensuous perception) (p. 35). These he intereprets as sabda-grahana and 
Sabdartha-grahana (Sabdartha-grahana and vakyartha-grahana are both 
included in arthavagraha). Bul the Jaina logicians interpreted them in connection 
with sensuous perception so that they could discuss the problem of sense-object 
contact and the problem of prapya-kdaritva and aprapya-karitva. 


In short, N. J. Shah's comments on Jaina logic are very bold and he 
justifies his stand in a thought provoking manner. 


The third lecture is on kevala-/nana (pure-knowledge). The prevalent belief 
in Jaina darsana regarding Kevala-jndna is that it is simultaneous knowledge 
of all the individuals of each class in all their modes (parydyas). Individual 
things of each substance are infinite in number and each individual has infinite 
modes. Each pradesa (space-point) of the soul which has obtained Keva/ajnana 
is equipped with the qualities of each and every sense-organ so that nothing 
is beyond its reach. Dr. Shah examines the arguments advanced to establish 
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omniscience ( sarvajnaia) and then shows how hollow these arguments are 
(pp. 47-50). His stand is that Aeva/a-/nána signifies knowledge free from 
any raga (attachment) or likes and dislikes viewing a thing as it is without 
in any way being affected by this. According to some thinkers it is pure 
knowledge devoid of the shape of the object. According to Kundakundacarya 
omniscience means only self-consciousness (àtma-jnana) (Compare the 
Upanisadic statement 3TTeHdI aT ait faqa ad fafad safer 1). Even the word 
kevala-jnana does not express the meaning of omniscience - knowing each 
thing, past, present and future, in all its modes. 


Dr. Shah examines which of the other systems of philosophy accept the 
concept of omniscience, and if they accept how they accept it. He tries to 
show that mostly the concept of kevala-jñāna was concerned with vita-ragala 
(being unaffected by attachment or likes and dislikes) and charmajnatà 
(knowledge of the religious path). 


Shah further shows that the concept of sarvajfiata is opposed and 
contradictory to the karma-siddhanta (doctrine of karman), for sarvajnatva 
signifies knowledge of past, present and future which cannot be contradicted, 
and this should mean that an individual has no chance to set aside his failings 
and go ahead on the spiritual path, the path of good conduct, as his future 
life is already determined by past karmans. On the other hand, the 
karma-siddhama would say that what we have in any life is due to the 
karmans of earlier lives, but there is full scope for effort in the direction 
of betterment if one strives in good faith. The concept of sarvajfatva is totally 
contradictory to the doctrine of Karman and would only promote Wiyati-váda 
(Doctrine of Determinism). 


In conclusion, we can only say that Dr. Shah's lectures are thought provoking 
and convincingly show the right direction in which philosophical doctrines 
and the works on them should be interpreted. This book is a valuable addition 
to the treasury of Sanskrit Vidya. 


Esther A. Solomon 


MAKARANDA, (Madhukar Anant Mehendale Festschrift), Editors M. A. 
DHAKY, J. B. SHAH, Sharadaben Chimanbhai Educational Research 
Centre, Ahmedabad, 2000, pages VIII + 270; Rs. 600. 


This felicitation volume dedicated to Prof. (Dr) M. A. Mehendale, the 
distinguished and internationally renowned scholar is a collection of twenty-five 
erudite essays in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Avestan studies written in Sanskrit, 
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English and Gujarati. Twenty-five scholars, most of whom know him personally 
and intimately for many years, have contributed learned papers to this volume. 
The first essay by P. D. Nawathe studies "Kampa pronunciation in enai d 
id $ U: AV 10.78.4". Kampa, which means tremor, is a peculiar 
kind of pronunciation that frequently occurs in the traditional recitation of 
the Agveda. The second essay deals with the “Emendation to the text of 
the Maitrayani Samhita” by T. N. Dharmadhikari. The Maitrayan! Samhita no 
longer figures in the oral tradition and is limited to a few manuscripts only. 
However this text has been critically edited and brought out by Schroeder 
in Leipzig in 1881-1886 and later by Satavalekar in Aundha (Maharashtra) 
in 1942. Similies abound in literature and the Brahmanas are no exception. 
While the similies in the A/tareya and Taittiriya Brahmana have been studied 
before, the third essay in this volume, "On some Similies in the Ja/miniya 
Bràhmana" by Madhavi Kolhatkar is a pioneering work. Hanns-Peter Schmidt 
looks into the description of animal sacrifice in the Satapatha-Bráhmana in 
his essay "How to Kill a Sacrificial Victim". "Varaha Srautasütra, A further 
textual study" is a well researched essay by C. G. Kashikar who came across 
parts of the Varaha Srautasütra in the middle of an old manuscript of Maitrayaniya 
Sütra text which he retrieved quite by chance. G. U. Thite's "Vedisms in 
Daivarata's Chandodar$ana" is most interesting. Daivarata was a modern rsi, 
to whom 448 mantras are supposed to have been revealed. A collection 
of hymns thus revealed to him is called Chandodarsana. 


S. J. Noel Sheth in "The Justification of Krsna's Annihilation of his own 
Clan" looks into an episode that occurs in the Mausala Parvan (Book 16) 
of the Mahabharata where the Yadavas are decimated, Krsna and Balarama 
leave this world and the city of Dvaraka is submerged by the ocean. vA 
note on Sabara's India" by Shripad Bhat is thought-provoking. Sabara was 
a Bhàsyakara whose work, Sabarabhasya formed the basis for all later Mimamsa 
works. This essay highlights the geographical, social and cultural facts as 
reflected in his work. "An Earlier Reference to Salaturiya (Pànini)" is an incisive 
essay by M. A. Dhaky where he conclusively proves that George Cardona, 
one of the front ranking authorities on Panini and Paninian literature was 
right in assigning 500 BCE as the probable date for this great grammarian. 
Anna Radicchi discusses the authorship of the various parts of the Kas/kavriti 
by Jayaditya and Vàmana respectively in her article "Vivaksa in Kasikavrtti: 
Jayaditya and Vamana”. Sanskrit is the only language that has a large number 
of finite and nonperiphrastic desideratives ( sannantas). 


V. P. Bhatta studies the "Meaning of the Accusative in Desiderative" using 
clear examples. "Semantic Randomness and the Comparative Method" by Henry 
M. Hoenigswald is highly scholarly treatise on double articulation and narrow 
phonological and wide-ranging morphemic structure. Ludo Rochers essay 
"The Aurasa Son" studies the different kinds of sons recognized by ancient 
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rsis. "Sara, A-sara, Sam-sára" by Minoru Hara is one of the most readable 
essays in this volume. The word sára seems to vary in accordance with 
the nature of contexts in which it occurs with the prefixes a and sam. 
Anandavardhana was a great poet of both Sanskrit and Prakrit and had first-hand 
knowledge of the poetic process. His research work Dhvanyáloka is the topic 
of the essay by C. Panduranga Bhatta entitled "Anadavardhana's Contribution 
to Research Methodology". The relation between man and Nature has always 
been a part of Indian tradition and "Ecological Awareness in Indian Tradition 
(specially as reflected in Sanskrit Literature)” is a very readable essay by 
Leela Arjunwadkar. She examines the relation between man and Nature, and 
her conclusions are : The ancient Indian attitude as reflected in Sanskrit literature 
has never been anthropocentric and relation between man and Nature has 
always been that of love, harmony and peaceful interdependence. 


"Vyasa's Leftovers : Food Imagery in Indian Literature" is a well-written 
article by Vidyut Aklujkar where the most valuable theoretical and conceptual 
contributions of South Asia to the study of food are discussed. She presents 
the treatment of left-over food in life and literature. She covers topics such 
as purity and pollution, clannish acceptance and rejection, Bhakti or worship 
and its ritual practices. In her discussion on "originality and plagiarism", however, 
she leaves out altogether any reference to the two outstanding literary critics 
Anandavardhana and Rajasekhara. Indian materialism is discussed in Krishna 
S. Arjunwadkar's "The Ressurection of Carvaka". He critically examines 
Debiprasad Chattopadhaya's work, Lokáyaía: A study in Ancient Indian 
Materialism, and A. H. Salunkhe's three studies : Carvakadarsana rather in 
aggressive and provocative language and combative spirit. He says that these 
studies are the outcome of a motivated research : Chattopadhaya is interested 
in establishing roots of Materialism in ancient Indian thought while Salunkhe 
sees in Carvaka an ancient champion of anti-Brahmanism and anti-Vedism. 


"Valáhassajataka and Telapattajataka" by Siegfried Lienhard evokes the 
legend of the merchant Simhala. We come across many such fairy tales 
in the Buddhist and Jaina literature. Such fairy tales of mariners can easily 
find place in the voyage literature of the world. "Notes on Avestic Asha 'Truth' " 
by Helmut Humbach looks into the numerous phrases in the Avesta that 
have parallels in the Agveda. Avesta is the sister language of Sanskrit and 
with careful observance of certain phonetic laws, entire stanzas may be converted 
from one language to another. N. M. Kansara's "Avestan Eschatology" is a 
lucid essay that deals with concepts of death and after-life in Zarathustra's 
teachings. 


B. V. Shetti's essay, "Manuscript Collection in the Asiatic Society of Bombay" 
is the most informative of all the essays. After a brief history of the Society 
he goes on to present the Society's most extraordinary manuscript collection 
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lovingly introducing each of the masterpieces like Dante Alghieri's Divina 
Commedia of the mid fourteenth century or the illustrated Shahnámáh by 
Firdausi. The list of the rare manuscripts given at the end of the article will 
be extremely useful to scholars. Hukum Chand Patyal's "Concept of Sistacara” 
discusses the concept of Sisfacara (practice or conduct of the sisías or learned 
or virtuous persons) concludes the English section of this volume. The other 
section includes articles in Sanskrit by V. B. Bhagvat and in Gujarati by Jitendra 
Shah. 


The articles are well researched and presented. However, there are some 
typographical errors, which should have been corrected. The entire volume 
is neatly organized and printing is pleasing to the eye. We heartily welcome 
this publication and congratulate the authorities of the Sharadaben Chimanbhai 
Educational Research Centre for bringing out this publication. 


V. M. Kulkarni, Vidya Vencatesan 


THE COLLECTED ESSAYS OF A. K. RAMANUJAMN, General Editor VINAY 
DHARWADKER, Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1999, pages xviii 
+ 638. Rs. 750. 


Attipat Krishnaswami Ramanujan was one of the most erudite scholars 
of South Asian language and culture. In the course of his pioneering research 
spanning four decades, Ramanujan lectured and published articles on literature 
and culture based on his experience and creative insights. His work blazed 
a new trail in the field of Indological studies. This book that brings together 
thirty such essays for the first time is a boon for students and scholars alike. 


The general editor, Vinay Dharwadker has divided the book into four 
parts namely General Essays on Literature and Culture, Essays on Classical 
Literatures, Essays on Bhakti and Modern Poetry and Essays on Folklore 
followed by a detailed section of Notes and References and a helpful chronology 
of select books and essays by A. K. Ramanujan. Thus this edition brings 
together all the finished scholarly pieces that Ramanujan left behind in typescript 
or in print, that are not available in his other book-length works and that 
he had contemplated including in such a volume. 


The introduction is a moving article by Milton Singer that gives us a 
rare glimpse of Raman as he was known to friends, the man and colleague, 
while the brief biography by Edward C. Dimcock Jr. and Krishna Ramanujan 
gives this serious work a human touch. Similarly each section is preceded 
by a critical introduction by noted Indologists like Wendy Doniger, Vinay 
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Dharwadker, John B. Carman, Stuart Blackbum and Alan Dundes. 


The first section on General Essays on Literature and Culture contains 
six essays : "Where Mirrors are Windows : Towards an Anthology of Reflections", 
“Is there an Indian way of thinking ?", "An Informal Essay, Towards an Anthology 
of City Images", "Food for Thought : Towards an Anthology of Hindu food 
images", "Language and Social change: The Tamil example", "Some Thoughts 
on "Non-Western" Classics : with Indian examples." Each of these essays 
sheds a new tight on often hypertrophied discussions, clarifies and goes beyond 
fashionable approaches. 


The second section entitled Essays on Classical Literatures includes six 
famous essays : the first essay "Three Hundred Ramayanas : Five Examples 
and three Thoughts on translation" deals with the two epics and questions 
the Orientalist theories about an Ur-text and subsequent tellings or variants 
while the second essay “Repetition in the Mahabharata” takes up the 
complementary issue about how a loose-leaf compilation comes to take on 
a definite structure employing the principle of repetition. The following four 
essays study classical Tamil poetry. "Classics Lost and Found" recounts the 
dramatic story of how the Tamil people discovered and recovered their own 
classical poetics and poetry, late in the nineteenth century, through the traditions 
of preservation, learning and transmission maintained by the Jains, outside 
the circles of Hindu culture and brahmanical scholarship. 


"Form in Classical Tamil Poetry", forcefully demonstrates the alterity and 
autonomy of classical Tamil poetic theory and practice in relation to Sanskrit 
poetics and poetry. “On Translating a Tamil Poem" displays the multiplicity 
of histories and cultures in the subcontinent to a fuller extent by examining 
the peculiar combination of possibilities, opportunities and difficulties involved 
in the act of translating a lyric poem from classical Tamil, which is at least 
two thousand years old, into contemporary English. "From Classicism to Bhakti", 
an article that is co-authored by Norman Cutler dwells on the issue of how 
classical Tamil poetry and culture, emerging on the periphery of the epic 
and classical worlds of Sanskrit in north India, historically shape the subsequent 
poetry and culture of bhakti, as the latter appears in the works of Sri Vaisnava 
Alvars, especially Nammalvar. 


Six essays make up the third section of this book, Essays on Bhakti 
and Modern Poetry. “On Women saints", "Men, Women and Saints" attempt 
to generalize on a vast range of stories and story-cycles about the bhakti 
saints. In these two essays which should be read as a single project, he 
distinguishes between highcaste Hindu men who become saints and all other 
saints, including both low-caste men and all women, and he then points 
out the distinctive features of women saints. In "The Myths of Bhakti : Images 
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of Siva in Saiva poetry" Ramanujan discusses ViraSaiva poetry and its “subliminal 
use of mythic images" and illustrates the "intimate innovative images of Siva 
in the lives of the saints.” The essay "Why an Allama Poem is not a Riddle: 
an Anthological Essay" the antistructural message of Virasaiva bhakti is 
exemplified in the words of its most radical representative, Allama Prabhu. 
“Varieties of Bhakti” is a short foray into a comparison of bhakti poetry with 
Western devotional poetry. "On Bharati and his Prose Poems" delves into 
the world of Subramania Bharati, one of the most inspiring poets the Tamil 
language saw in the early part of the twentieth century. His individual work 
recapitulates the various phases and forms of his cultural past namely Tamil, 
Indian and Western Literature. 


The last section of this book that deals with Essays on Folklore is perhaps 
the most fascinating. Folklore was always Ramanujan's first love and he had 
started collecting folklore in Kannada in his early twenties. He was the first 
lo raise questions about the extent to which Indic folktales did or did not 
fit into the European folkloristic typological categories. He was also the first 
modern scholar from India to look at folklore as an independent field of 
enquiry. As essays like "The Clay Mother-in-law: A South-Indian folktale”, 
"Some Folktales from India", "Hanchi; A Kannada Cinderella", "The Prince 
who married his own Left Half" demonstrate how Ramanujan transcended 
ihe dichotomy of "Great and Little Traditions" to develop a theory of the 
Indian civilisation as "'context-sensitive", pluralistic and reflexive. On the other 
hand, "The Indian Oedipus", "A Flowering Tree: A Woman's Tale", "Towards 
a Counter System: Women's Tales", "Telling Tales", "Tell it to the Walls: On 
Folktales in Indian Culture" deal with his famous statement "Genres are Genders”. 
The essays "Two Realms of Kannada Folklore", "On Folk Mythologies and 
Folk Puranas", "Who Needs Folklore ?" demonstrate that even counter - 
systems are not entirely independent of other systems to which they respond. 
Folklore overlaps perhaps at the deepest levels with other expressive systems 
in India. 


This book both brilliantly researched and wittily written is much pleasure 
to read. 


Vidya Vencatesan 
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INDIAN FIRE RITUAL, MUSASHI TACHIKAWA, SHRIKANT BAHULKAR, 
MADHAVI KOLHATKAR, Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, Delhi, 2001, 
pp. 212. Rs. 495. 


Rituals, particularly sacrificial rituals, are at the core of the Vedic culture. 
The symbolism in these rituals later developed in an abstract philosophy as 
reflected in the Upanisads, which, as is known, enchanted the thinkers all 
over the world. Even so, the tradition of fire rituals is fairly unbroken in India. 
Time and again, we hear of the occasional performances of yajnas and yagas 
for peace and prosperity of this country and the world. 


The Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, Pune, is one of the rare Institutes 
in India where this ancient culture is studied in depth and is preserved in 
various ways. 


The present volume is an outcome of such an effort and it records the 
performance of a specially arranged Isti viz. Pavitresti. This Isti is described 
in the Prayascitta section of the Baudhayana Srautasütra, the oldest of the 
Srauta Sütras, belonging to the Taittiriya recension of Krsna Yajurveda. It 
is also mentioned in Vàdhüla, Bharadvaja, and Asvalayana Srauta Sütras. The 
purpose of Pavitresti is to remove the deficiencies - ritualistic or otherwise- 
that might have developed due to non-performance or lapses in performance 
in other usual rituals. 


Sanskrit studies have been encouraged in Japan, more so in the 19" 
century, and it was at the instance of Musashi Tachikawa of National Museum 
of Ethnology, Osaka, that this special performance was commissioned and 
recorded audio-visually on 27th of July 1979. 


Dr. Shrikant Bahulkar of Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, Pune was 
instrumental in arranging the entire performance with the help of reputed 
priests well versed in Vedic texts and rituals, who hailed from Nashik. The 
team consisted of an Adhvaryu, Agnidhara, Hotr, Brahman, Yajamána and 
a few Sadasyas. The venue was the Sacrificial Hall of the Vaidika SamSodhana 
Mandala. The performance commenced at 7.30 a.m. on 27th July 1979 
by vitalising the sacrificial fire on arani in the traditional way and ended 
at 11.30 a.m. by relinquishment of the vow. 


All the rites have been captured in a video camera and the relevant 
photographs are arranged in this volume in a sequential order. The elaborate 
description below each photograph and sketches with reference to respective 
mantras enable the reader to grasp the essence of the particular part in 
the sacrifice. 


The photographs and sketches are arranged in four parts. Part | 
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(pp. 31 to 51) contains photographs of priests, utensils and preparation of 
the jst. Part Il (pp. 55 to 114) contains photographs of all preliminary rites. 
Part Ill (pp. 117 to 166) shows the main rites. Part IV (pp. 169 to 173) 
are about the concluding rites. 


The joint authors have taken care to present the text of the entire Pavitrest 
in Roman script as well as its English translation. The elaborate introduction, 
to otherwise a purely pictorial book, has added to the value of the book. 
The Foreword by C. G. Kashikar, the veteran Vedic scholar smoothly introduces 
the theme of the book. 


The event on which this monograph has been written is of 1979. The 
book is out in 2001. The time lag has not been explained by the authors 
anywhere in the preliminary pages. 


The entire book is printed on art paper and all the 140 photographs 
are superb. The get-up and the printing are exceptionally good. The book 
is surely going to satisfy all those who are interested in knowing sacrificial 
details relating to Pavitresti or Dar$apürnamasa. 


N. B. Patil 


AB-E-HAYA T, Shaping the Canon of Urdu Poetry, MUHAMMED HUSAIN 
AZAD : Tr. and edited by Frances Pritchett and Shamsur Rahman Farogi. 
Oxford University Press. Price not given. 


Urdu language has its own tradition of history writing. It all began with 
the compilation of biographical notes about Urdu poets called 'Tazkiras. Great 
Urdu poet Meer Taqui Meer (d. 1810) is one of the pioneers in Tazkira 
writing, followed by numerous other Tazkira writers. These "Tazkiras" can 
safely be called biographicl dictionaries with impressionistic comments about 
poets and their poetry. During the first half of the 19" century the two noteworthy 
dictionaries were compiled by Qudratulla Qasim called 'Majmua-e-Naghz' and 
"Tazkira-e-Shora-e-Urdu' by Kareemuddin. 


Muhammed Husain Azad and his other contemporaries like Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, Maulana Hali, Maulana Shibli, Nazir Ahmed and many others devoted 
themselves to enriching other facets of Urdu literature in prose, as against 
Urdu poetry of which Ghalib, Zafar, Momin, Hali, Zauq were the towering 
poets. Biographies, novels, essays, research and criticism flourished in Urdu 
and Urdu prose took strides in the latter half of the 19" century. 
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Muhammed Husain Azad was one of the great literary personalities of 
this period (1837-1910). He wrote books on history, literary criticism, essays, 
philology, including poetry which is trend setter in modern Urdu poetry. But 
his book on history of Urdu peotry. ‘Ab-e-Hayat’ became landmark and is 
one of the masterpieces not only of Azad, but in Urdu literature. Ab-e-Hayat 
is a book on the history of Urdu poetry divided into chapters in chronological 
order. It is the first attempt to write history of Urdu literature (poetry) in a 
systemalic manner with his literary insight in understanding poetry. It has 
been a book with many controversies regarding Azad's sources, however 
later it was proved that he had mostly relied on 'Majmua-e-Naghz' and 
"Tazkira-e-Shora-e-Urdu.' 


There have been a number of historles of Urdu, written in English. History 
of Urdu by Ram Baboo Saksena is the first one in the series of English 
histories of Urdu literature, followed by A History of Urdu Literature by 
Muhammed Sadiq (OUP). Anna Maria Schiemel and Ralph Russel's "The Pursuit 
of Urdu Literature" has an approach to history writing. 


Select Urdu literature, both in poetry as well as in prose has been ably 
translated into English in India and abroad. It is however, necessary to translate 
some of the basic Urdu books into English for the benefit of English readers 
interested in this exotic language of the East. It is a welcome gesture by 
the OUP to publish one of the masterpieces in Urdu literature. Translation 
of 'Ab-e-Hayàt of Azad into English, besides being a source book on the 
subject is a classic in its own right as far as its style is concerned. Ab-e-Hayat's 
English translation which was a long felt necessity is now rendered into English 
by two scholars of repute, namely Frances Pritchett and Shamsur Rahman 
Farogi. With this translation, Azad's ‘magnum opus’ has now reached the 
Urdu lovers of English. The translation is a difficult art and needs mastery 
over both the languages, and this has become possible due to the fact that 
bilingual scholars are involved in this literary craftmanship. 


The translation of 'Ab-e-Hayát' is not just a translation but a research 
document edited with scholarly insight giving copious notes. It also gives 
the principles of poetry and the linguistic aspects of Urdu and Braj Bhasha, 
with scholarly bibliography, indexes in terms of authors, literary terms as well 
as general references which are very useful to those referring to the book. 


The translation so far as the matter is concerned gives all details about 
the evolution of Urdu poetry, beginning from Vali Aurangabadi. The book 
is known for its remarkable style. This style of Azad is naturally untranslatable 
and the few portraits are not as enjoyable as they are in the original Urdu, 
which again is understandable. However, one can get some idea of the 
personages illustrated by Muhammed Husain Azad. The work besides being 
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a translation as stated earlier has its own research value for which both 
the translators need to be complimented for their scholarship and insight into 
the subject. With this translation untranslatable has been successfully translated. 


Abdus Sattar Dalvi 


PRASADA-SIKHARA, ( Temple-Roof), R. P. KULKARNI, with a Foreword 
by A. P. Jamkhedkar, pp. xxi + 163 + 130 of Sanskrit text, 50 drawings. 
Published by Itihas Patrika Prakashan, Thane, 2000. Rs. 150. 


Temples are differentiated on the basis of their ground plans and the 
forms of their S/kharas or spires. There are 15 types of temples categorized 
on the basis of the designs of their sikharas in the Silpa texts. Different treatises 
on SilpaSastra deal with the forms prevailing in their respective regions, and 
mainly with the Nagara and Dravida varieties. Practising sthapatis generally 
follow one single type known in their region. The construction details of a 
large variety of temples is forgotten and not known to the present day sthapatis. 
So, the author, a Civil Engineer, who has researched on various aspects of 
ancient engineering and architecture, presents his research of the temple roof 
and its varieties as known from Silpa texts, particularly, the 12" century western 
Indian text — Aparájitaprcchà, and to some extent 11" century 
Samarangana-sutradhàra of Bhoja. For Kalinga or Orissan School, he follows 
the Bhuvanapradipa and Silpaprakaéa . In addition, he refers to many more 
Silpa texts, Agamas and Samhitas. There are 130 pages of citations in Sanskrit 
from textual sources. 


Dr. A. P. Jamkhedkar's Foreword provides information on actual existing 
temples to corroborate some of the textual material in the book. He takes 
up the question of temple types from the historical point of view, reminding 
us that in the 6" century text of Varáhamihira there is no mention of regional 
styles of temple architecture. He dwells on the temple called Pharnsanakara 
with pyramidal tower, which was associated with Vyantaradevas or lowest 
division of gods of forests, and also often functioned as a svargarohana 
or memorial temple. He points out how Maharashtra can be considered, along 
with central India, the place of origin of the Bhümija mode of architecture, 
a mode that was first identified by Stella Kramrisch and on which Krishna 
Deva has extensively researched. 


Dr. Kulkarni describes the 15 categories of temples given in texts which 
actualy are not mutually exclusive but can be analyzed in the basic four 
types: 1) Nagara-chanda, 2) Dravida, 3) Valabhi, and 4) Phamsanakara. Within 
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Nàgara-chanda temple there are 64 varieties, which, the author says, can 
be treated as sub-classes. He describes Nàgara towers and their constituent 
érngas (mini-spires) on different projections. He gives dimensions of different 
parts of the superstructure such as Amalasara, starting with the skandha 
(shoulder) to the pinnacle. Towers of Latina or single-spire type and the 
Sekhari with multiple turrets are described along with diagrams. Similarly, the 
author mentions different types of Dravida temples with different designs of 
roofs as given in texts, and also the Valabhi Prasadas having rectangular 
and other plans. There are 25 varieties of Phamsanakara Prasadas, which 
are called napumsaka (neuter). The roofs of the mandapas or pavilions are 
also described along with their decorative elements. Kulkarni points out that 
the so-called Vesara or mixed type like Bhümija and Varata has not been 
dealt in detail in any single treatise. He gives analysis of at least 15 types 
of Bhümija temples, of square, circular and octagonal plan, and the number 
of projections and bhumis or storeys of each of these temples. The Varata 
Prásada, of which he gives 25 varieties, is similar to that of the Bhümija, 
but with the difference in the composition of its srigas, which do not have 
jangha or wall unlike the $r5gas of the Bhümija temple. 


Kulkarni says that the books by western scholars and their Indian followers 
look upon Greek and Roman architecture as their ideal, and lack in the true 
spirit of Indian architecture. But we can say that the picture is gradually 
changing towards an indigenous approach to temple architecture. Stella 
Kramrisch's monumental work The Hindu Temple, published in 1946, has 
given a direction to research on temple arts. Recently, with the publication 
of the volumes on the Encyclopaedia of Indian Temple Architecture by the 
American Institute of Indian Studies, and works by M. A. Dhaky, Krishna Deva, 
Michael Meister, Adam Hardy and others a new phase has begun in the 
understanding of Indian architecture, coordinating textual sources and field 
research. The temple is conceived and presented in the terminology of the 
Silpasastras. 


At this stage of research on temple architecture, the present book by 
Kulkarni could be of help to researchers. For instance, we can see from 
Table 5 on the tower of the Sandhara Prasada (p. 44), that the Kandariya 
Mahadeva temple of Khajuraho with its 84 srrigas on the body of the principal 
tower (mUlamanjar/), belongs to Airávata category - a diagram of which is 
also given by practising sthapati Narmadashankar Sompura in the 
Vastu-Hainakara, compiled by him in 1939, based on various Vastu texts. 


The book presents many drawings of temple roofs and their varieties 
along with measurements and proportions. It would be helpful to researchers 
on temple architecture and to temple-builders. The author says that there 
will be a second part to follow the present book, covering examples of existing 
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temples resembling those that are described in literature. We await this proposed 
volume illustrating the existing monuments showing correspondence with Silpa 
texts. The controversial issue of the use of the true arch in ancient buildings 
can then be settled, if the actual example is illustrated. 


Devangana Desai 


TEMPLES OF THE KALACHURI PERIOD, AMRENDRA KUMAR SINGH, 
pp. xvi + 118, photographs 90, drawings 16, Pratibha Prakashan, 
Delhi, 2002. Rs. 1650. 


The book under review is a result of the author's field survey of the 
monuments for two decades on the lesser known and remote temples of 
Dahala, comprising Rewa, Panna, Shahdol, Sidhi, Damoh, Satna and Jabalpur 
regions of Madhya Pradesh. New data has emerged in the past decades 
on the temples of this region since the pioneering works of Alexander 
Cunningham in the 19” century and Rakhaldas Banerji's monograph in 193 1. 
Krishna Deva, R. N. Misra, Rahman Ali, Donald Stadtner and other scholars 
have written on the architecture and sculpture of the Cedi-Kalacuri region ' 
of Dahala. But there are many more temples in the remote areas of the 
region such as Boudha Danda, Rehi, Madfe Danda, Chunari and others that 
A. K. Singh has visited and presented along with their photographs and ground 
plans in the book. As Prof. M. A. Dhaky says in his Foreword to the book, 
"Dr. Singh is a zealous explorer with a knack to find out unknown and 
hence hitherto unreported material." 


The author says that the monuments surveyed by him do not conform 
to a single well-defined geographical nomenclature and architectural style, 
and hence it became necessary to give the dynastic appellation of the Kalacuris 
to his study. He points out that dating most of these monuments was on 
stylistic and circumstantial basis, because only two monuments, namely the 
monastery of Chandrehe and the Yogini temple at Bheraghat, bear inscriptions. 
The temples have been divided in three phases of development on the basis 
of their ground plan, elevation and the scheme of figurative and decorative 
motifs. The art of this region under the Kalacuris was like that of the Candella 
art at Khajuraho influenced by the earlier Pratihara art and motifs of central 
India and Kanauj. The author notes the unavailability of Silpa texts in the 
region and therefore he employs architectural terms from some of the known 
central and western Indian texts such as the Samarangana-sutradhara, 
Aparajitaprccha, Diparnava and Ksirarnava, the texts applicable to the temples 
of Khajuraho also where no architectural treatises are found. 
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After a brief introduction to the subject, the author gives a chapter on 
a historical account of the Kalacuri rulers and their building activities. In the 
third chapter he presents an overview of temple architecture discussing various 
units on its plan such as the garbhagrha (sanctum), antara/a (vestibule) and 
mandapa (hall), and the various elements of its elevation such as the vedibandha, 
janghà (wall), varandika and sikhara (spire). The Latina or single spire type 
is widely prevalent in the region, though some temples have Phamsana or 
pyramidal superstructures. Several temples have circular plan of the garbhagrha. 


The longest chapter in the book covers important monuments of the region 
describing 35 monuments (temples and monasteries) constructed from about 
6" to 13^ century CE. The author gives details of the ground plans and 
elevations of the temples and the sculptural placement in cardinal niches 
and other parts of the temples. He describes the Saiva monasteries at Chandrehe 
(Sidhi district) and Chunari (Rewa district) with their austere architecture. 
Drawings and photographs support the account. 


Singh begins his account with the early temples in the eastern Vindhya 
region such as those at Mada and Boudha Danda in Sidhi, assignable according 
to him to the 6"-7" centuries. The dates are however subject to further 
investigation. Architectural historians have so far considered Bandhogadh 
temples (circa 8" century) as the earliest in the region. But this view needs 
to be reexamined with Singh’s discovery of Boudha Danda temples, which 
would take the beginnings of structural temple building activity of this region 
to 6-7" century. He points out the affinity of the Boudha Danda temple 
No. 1 (Plate XX of our Journal) with that of the slightly later Siva temple 
at Dhobini (circa 700-725) in Bilaspur region. The photograph of Boudha 
Danda temple shows earlier features compared to Dhobini temple (Krishna 
Deva, Temples of India, Plate 42). 


Significantly, another early temple at Sitamadhi is situated in the jungles 
near Shahdol, an area inhabited by Rajgonds, whereas the Siva temple of 
Khokhala, assigned by him to 8^-9^ century, is in the forest of Satna region, 
inhabited by the Mavasis tribe. The sculptural art of these temples reveals 
archaic features. It is interesting to see some typical floral designs on the 
doorsills of the temples of Deour Kothar (Plate 22), Rehi (Plate 31) and 
Majhiyar (Plate 65) in Rewa region. These have similarities with the doorsill 
of an early temple of Khajuraho, namely the Brahma temple datable to 925 
CE. 


The book provides a Glossary and a Map of the sites covered. The 
photographs are of uneven quality, and much editing is required in the text, 
but as the material covered is new, the book is valuable. 


Devangana Desai 
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MYSTICISM IN SHAIVISM AND CHRISTIANITY, Ed. BETTINA BAUMER, 
D. K. Printworld (P) Ltd., New Delhi, 1997, pp.xviii- 365. Rs. 450. 


The book under review is mostly a collection of papers presented at 
the Seminar on "Mysticism : Saiva and Christian" in Rajpur, Dehra Dun, in 
1990. As the Introduction rightly says (p. ix), in these days of fanaticism, 
and divisive religious outlook, an exchange of ideas towards a "true" 
understanding of the religions, going beyond the 'logical, the verbal, the social, 
and the institutional levels' of religious expressions is a necessity. The true 
meeting point of the participants is at the mystical level, Baumer avers, ‘in 
the cavity of the heart’. If the meaning of the word ‘mysticism’ is derived 
from the Greek root 'myeo', as she sees it, then the opinions exchanged 
in this book become truly relevant in the context of the wounds caused 
by ‘religious’ vandals in the psyche of many communities around us. 


The first article by Prof. A. Haas ('What is Mysticism ?') has been included 
in the present volume to give us a comprehensive view of the shades of 
meaning ihe word 'mysticism' has held and developed over a period of time, 
in fact from 500 BCE, and in Christian theology, as used by the mystics 
themselves, and later as interpreted by the commentators. 


The most weighty article is contributed by Raimon Panikkar ('Mysticism 
of Jesus the Chríst). This is set out in three parts. The first part deals with 
Jesus the individual - his words and deeds; their proper context is laid down, 
So that we may grasp their true significance and value; and finally our 
interpretation of these. 


In the second part of Panikkar's article, there are chosen three Mahavakyas' 
of the Messiah, and following Indic methodology, each of these is treated 
with an explanatory commentary. An understanding is best achieved, according 
to Panikkar, by entering into the spirit of the vakyas, and try to experience 
what the speaker felt when uttering them. 


In the third part, Panikkar tries to live through Christ's Passion, explicating 
by this process what we may learn from this. One achieves this he says, 
by participating in Silence, when in the final experience the ‘I’ is converted 
into a ‘thou’. Christian tradition, as well as the scripture state that one must 
participate in the sentiment as Christ, be one with Him, and be transformed 
into Him. 


In his conclusion, he states that Christology will have no relevance if 
it does not hold out hope to those spiritual "dalits" (the down-trodden). He 
comments on Joshua, son of Mary, that "He was neither a political liberator, 
nor a world denying ascetic, and much less a member of the clergy, but 
just a Being (we have no other word) living the fulness of humanness which 
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includes the sharing of the Divine--- revealing thus what we are called upon 
io become" (p. 177). 


The methodology, as well as some of the terminologies used in this article 
resonate after the Indic pattern. Thus he is successful in his avowed intentions 
(p. 77) of attempting a Christian discourse with a Saiva mind. 


There are two interesting contributions on little known Christian women 
mystics of the West. Odette Báumer-Depeigne writes on the two Hadewijch-s 
of Belgium: "Hadewijch of Antwerp and Hadewijch ll : Mysticism of Being 
in the Thirteenth Century in Belgium", and C. Murray Rogers on the Norwich 
mystic Julian : "Enclosed in God : The Joyful Surprise of One-ing. The Experience 
of Julian of Norwich." The better known mystics Eckhart ("On letting God 
be God : Meister Eckhart and the Lure of the Desert") and St. Ignatius Loyola 
("The Active Mysticism of St. Ignatius Loyola") are discussed by Sr. Brigitte, 
and G. Gispert-Sauch, respectively. The Byzantinian, or the Eastern Christian 
tradition is discussed by S. Descy in his "Unknowing and Personalism in 
the Theological Tradition of Christian East" He explains this tradition by 
discussing two of ils main constituents : theological apophatism (definition 
by negation—‘neti’), and the personal communication of God through His 
uncreated energies. His choice of these two is to eslablish parallel points 
between this religion, and others, particularly the Advaita - Vedanta and Saivism. 


Swami Nityananda Giri deals with Bliss as found in the dualistic Saiva 
Siddhanta tradition ("Source of all Bliss : Mysticism of Saiva Siddhànta"). The 
different aspects of Kashmir Saivism are explained by H. N. Chakravarty : 
"Divine Recognition : Pratyabhijria", and " Saktipata : Grace in Kashmir Saivism" 
by Jankinath Kaul. Both have used a quotation from Kalidasa's Kumarasambhava 
(v. 85), to illustrate their theory. Parvati realizes that the young ascetic is 
none other than Siva himself, and she is unable to either stay or leave 
experiencing supreme delight. This is likened to the moment when the soul 
recognises its true Self, and the Supreme Consciousness neither "goes out", 
nor “comes in." 


B. N. Pandit explains Sambhavopaya in his “The Divine Way 
Sambhavopaya in Kashmir Saivism.” The Tantric practice of Yoga for realization 
in Kashmir Saivism is Sambhavopaya , he states. The last article in the book 
also treats Kashmir Saivism. Bettina Baumer takes up the interesting question 
of the aesthetics of mysticism in her “Aesthetics of Mysticism or Mysticism 
of Aesthetics?” She quotes extensively from the Saivite texts and concludes 
that for the sensitive soul, or the sa^rdaya, both are inseparable in his realisation; 
between the aesthete and the mystic though, realisation is different in degree 
only, depending on the intensity of their experience. 


This book in the main tries a dialogue between the two religious streams- 
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Christian and Saivite. It tries to highlight similarities in approach or the end 
result, but never compares ihe two systems, as this would entail a bias in 
the treatment. A perusal of this very interesting and thought-provoking collection 
of articles makes one realise that truly there are no time-space boundaries 
for the mystics—they all belong to one spiritual family which entertains no 
historical limitations. They are trans-historical and trans-cultural. 


Indira Aiyar 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


Dr. Parameshwari Lal Gupta 


(1914 - 2001) 


Dr. Parameshwari Lal Gupta was born on 24" December, 19 14 at Azamgarh 
town in Uttar Pradesh. In 1930 while he was in the eighth standard, he 
was expelled for organising a protest hartal against the arrest of Pandit Jawahar 
Lal Nehru. Dr. Gupta joined the Indian National Congress and: soon became 
popular and came to be known as "Azamgarh ka Jawahar” (Jawahar Lal 
Nehru of Azamgarh). The Britishers called him "The Red Hot Boy". When 
in 1947 the country became independent he retired from politics. 


Dr. Gupta also crusaded for social reforms, establishing a public library 
and opening a primary school for girls, which has now become a Degree 
College in Azamgarh. As a journalist Dr. Gupta worked for fifteen years and 
served in the editorial department of the two nationalist Hindi dailies, Aaz 
and Sainik. 


A fellow Congress worker Rama Shankar Rawat initiated Dr. Gupta into 
numismatics. Prof. A. S. Altekar guided him in his numismatic studies and 
research. By the time he appeared for his M. A., the University professors 
used to refer to his research papers in their classes, where he himself sat 
as a student. He obtained a First Class in his Master's Degree, while working 
as Assistant Curator ( 1950- 1954) at Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. He pursued 
his research for the Ph. D. on "The Punch Marked Coins of Ancient India" 
under the guidance of Dr. V. S. Agrawala. In 1953 Dr. Gupta joined the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay as Numismatist. He obtained his Ph. D. 
segree in 1959. In 1962 he worked in the British Museum where he prepared 
the draft for a catalogue of the Mughal Coins in the collection. In 1963 
he was appointed Curator of the Patna Museum, where he remained lill his 
retirement in 1972. 


Dr. Gupta joined the Managing Committee of the Numismatic Society of 
India in 1953, serving as Editor during 1964-1973 and General Secretary 
from 1968 to 1973. The All India Oriental Conference elected him three 
times as its Sectional President - in the year 1966 Aligarh Session for 
Archaeology, in the 1969 Jadavpur (Calcutta) Session for History, and in 
the 1977 Dharwar Session for Technical and Fine Arts. The Indian History 
Congress made him President of its Ancient Indian History Section at the 
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1966 Mysore Session. In 1972 he was the Chairperson at the Numismatic 
Section of South Asian History Conference at Wisconsin University, USA. 


The greatest contribution of Dr. Gupta was his idea to establish an Institute 
for study and research in Indian Numismatics, which was fulfilled in 1984 
by the generous cooperation of his industrial friend, the ardent numismatist 
K. K. Maheshwari by opening the Institute at Nasik. Dr. Gupta donated his 
entire collection of books to this Institute. 


Dr. Gupta has worked in many branches of Indian coinage from the 
earliest times to the present day. He has written 32 books and monographs 
and about 250 research papers. In appreciation of his work, the Numismatic 
Society of India has honoured him with its Chakra Vikrama Silver Medal in 
1954, its Nelson Wright Medal in 1962 and its Honorary Fellowship in 197 4. 
The Royal Numismatic Society of London made him an Honorary Fellow 
in 1975 and its Medallist in 1977. The same year the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta awarded him the Sir Jadunath Sarkar Gold Medal in recognition of 
his services to Medieval Indian Numismatics. In 1986 he was made an Honorary 
Member of the International Numismatic Commission and in 1987 received 
the Huntigton Medal of the American Numismatic Society of New York. In 
1993 the Asiatic Society of Bombay honoured him with Fellowship of its 
Society. 


Dr. Gupta lectured at London University, London; Góthe University, Frankfurt; 
Minister University, Berlin and Minister; Munich University, Munich; University 
of Tubingen; Ohio University, Columbus University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Asia 
House, New York and most of the Indian universities. 


Dr. Gupta's contribution to Hindi Literature is noteworthy. He has to his 
credit the discovery of a number of unknown works of Sufi poets, which 
were unnoticed in European libraries. He has edited them and the most 
outstanding among them are Chandayan of Maulana Daud, and Kanhawat 
of Malik Muhammad Jaisi. His book Bharatiya Vastukala (in Hindi) brought 
him the Hiralal Gold Medal of the Kashi Nagari Pracharini Sabha. 


In 1987 Dr. Gupta donated his substantial savings and established Gopal 
Dass Guladavadi Devi Memorial Trust for the advancement of Numismatic 
study in Malad, Mumbai. 


Dr. Gupta breathed his last on 29" July, 2001 in his Mumbai residence 
at the age of 87 years. He is survived by his wife, three daughters and 
two sons. The death of Dr. Gupta is a great loss to the numismatists of 
the entire world. 


B V. Shetti 
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Professor Ramchandra Narayan Dandekar 
(1909 - 2001) 


The sudden and sad demise of Prof. Dandekar on 1 1th December, 200 1 
is certainly a loss to Indology in general and Sanskrit in particular. 


R. N. Dandekar was born at Satara, Maharashtra, on 17" March, 1909. 
After studying at the Willingdon College, Sangli, Dandekar joined Deccan College, 
Poona, for further studies under the guidance of Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, simply 
because he was attracted by the notes of the latter on the Uftara-Rama-Caritam. 
He got M. A. degree of the Bombay University twice in Sanskrit and Ancient 
Indian Culture. Thereafter he went to Heidelberg University, Germany, and 
obtained Ph. D. degree on ‘Der Vedische Mensch’ in 1938. 


Prof. Dandekar established his career as an editor and received instructions 
from giants like Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, Dr. Belvalkar and Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 
whom he respected highly. He edited two parvans of the Mahabharata- Salya 
and Anusasana - and also Aasaratnapradipika of Allaraja and Subhdasita 
sukti-Ratna and the commentary of Vadiraja on Visnusahasranama. His output 
comes to 2208 pages. He was the editor of the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute, Special Volumes of A. B. O. R. |. and Proceedings of the 
All India Oriental conferences. Prof. Dandekar was a good bibliographer and 
has contributed five volumes of the Vedic Bibliography and Harappan 
Bibliography. He has also translated into English some portion of the Srauta 
Kosa in Vol. I/i and ii and Vol. Il/iti and iii, and the range of his translation 
covers printed 2498 pages. 


Prof. Dandekar was a versatile writer and his select writing was published 
in five sumptuous volumes. His other works include ‘Recent Trends in Indology 
and Some Aspects of the History of Hinduism. His Marathi writing is also 
equally voluminous. 


Prof. Dandekar was closely associated with Oriental Institutes, both national 
and international. He frequently visited foreign countries for participating in 
the seminars and conferences. He may be called a ‘Cultural Ambassador 
of India.’ 


Prof. Dandekar was honoured by different institutes and universities by 
conferring of ‘Hon. D. Litt, Degree on him at least 6 times. He was given 
the titles 'Gavesana Ratna, Mahdmahopadhyaya, Padmabhüsana and Vácaspati'. 
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The Ph. D. Degree was conferred on him by the Heidelberg University for 
the second time in the year 1988. He was also given Civic Honours by 
the Municipalities - Bombay in 1968 and Poona in 1969. His scholarship 
was rewarded by different puraskáras of Rs. one lakh each at least five 
times. He was honoured with Kane Gold Medal by the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay. 


One really wonders how Dandekar managed his own scholarly work 
and administrative work with perfect ease and without getting his academic 
work hampered in any way. In his passing away, Indology has lost a great 
Vedic scholar, faithful translator, bibliographer, able administrator, cultural 
ambassador of India, and an enchanting orator in Sanskrit, English and German. 


S G. Moghe 


Shri Krishna Deva 
(1914 - 2001) 


Shri Krishna Deva, who retired as Director of Archaeological Survey of 
India in 1973 was India's distinguished archaeologist, architectural historian 
and Indologist. Born on 24^ August 1914, Krishna Deva secured first class 
in Ancient Indian History and Culture of Banaras Hindu University in 1937. 
He began his career in 1938 as an assistant to such legendary figures 
as N. G. Majumdar, with whom he worked in Sind, and Sir Aurel Stein, with 
whom he worked in west Rajasthan and Baluchistan in 1940-42. Later he 
participated in excavations at Ahichhatra with Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit and 
with Sir Mortimer Wheeler at Taxila, Harappa, and Arikamedu and prepared 
reports on pottery of these sites. He conducted independent excavations at 
Nagar, Agroha, Kashipur, Kumrahar (Pataliputra) and Vaishali from 1940 to 
1950. He was Superintendent of various archaeological circles for nearly 
16 years, when he handled conservation of monuments and antiquities. He 
held charge of the Temple Survey Project for north India (Bhopal) for a decade 
and conducted a systematic architectural survey of temples all over north 
India, which has resulted in a large number of important publications on the 
subject. 


After his retirement from ASI, Krishna Deva was appointed Archaeological 
Advisor to the Government of Nepal between 1973-75 and Director, Birla 
Academy of Art and Culture, Calcutta, between 1975-77. He was Research 
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Consultant, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi, between 1977-87, 
when he wrote a majority of the chapters of Volume Il of the Encyclopaedia 
of Indian Temple Architecture. For more than 12 years, Shri Krishna Deva 
edited the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, one of the oldest 
art magazines started by Abanindra Nath Tagore and Stella Kramrisch. 


Among the many Presidential and Keynote Addresses he was called upon 
to deliver, mention may be made of those at the All India Oriental Congress 
(Art and Technical Section), Srinagar (1961); National Seminar on the Art 
of the Paramaras, Bhopal (1978); International Colloquium on Numismatics 
and Archaeology, Nasik, ( 1987); International Seminar on the Art of Khajuraho 
at Khajuraho (1987); and so on. He delivered the Coomaraswamy Memorial 
Lecture at the Prince of Wales Museum, Mumbai, 1984, Moti Chandra Memorial 
Lecture at Bhopal (1988), and H. D. Sankalia Memorial Lecture at Bareilly 
(1996). The Asiatic Society of Bombay conferred Honorary Fellowship on 
this eminent scholar in 1998. 


Shri Krishna Deva was an internationally recognized authority on the art 
and architecture of north India, and his two volumes Temples of Khajuraho, 
published by ASI (1990), are authoritative works extensively referred to by 
researchers. In fact, his article in Ancient India, No. 15, 1959, is a breakthrough 
for Khajuraho studies. Here he has discussed in detail architectural features 
of Khajuraho temples and for the first time given a sound chronology of 
the monuments. Among his other important books are : Excavations at Vaisali 
(1956), Guide to Khajuraho (1967), Temples of North India (1969), /mages 
of Nepal (1984), Khajuraho (1987), and Catalogue of Stone Sculptures in 
the Allahabad Museum (1997). He has to his credit more than a hundred 
research articles, of which mention must be made of those on the Bhümija 
temples, Ramayana panels at Nachna, Jaina monuments and sculpture of 
north India, Stone Temple No. 2 at Nalanda, and Saivite images and iconography 
in Nepal. With his Knowledge of Sanskrit, epigraphy and a precise study 
of monuments, he had a comprehensive grasp over Indian temple art. 


Shri Krishna Deva guided and inspired younger scholars and to his last 
breath took keen interest in temple art. There is hardly any time | have missed 
meeting him on my visits to Delhi in recent years. Even until his 85" year, 
he sal in the ASI, Janpath, preparing documentalion work on various ancient 
sites. Last time when | saw him in March 2001 he was bed-ridden, but 
his interest in art was unabated and he talked about the Vakalaka sculptures 
at Ramtek and the newly excavated Bijamandala temple at Khajuraho. 


Shri Krishna Deva passed away on 7" October 2001 in New Delhi. 

He has left behind a great legacy for younger generation in his vast and 

definitive writings on Indian art, architecture, and archaeology. He will truly 
be missed. 

Devangana Desai 
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Prof. Ajay Mitra Shastri 
(1934 - 2002) 


Dr. Ajay Mitra Shastri, distinguished historian, had mastered various branches 
of Indology, including epigraphy, numismatics, cultural history as well as 
archaeology. He was a recipient of the prestigious Campbell Gold Medal 
(1992-95) of the Asiatic Society of Bombay. It is with a shock that we 
received the news of his sudden death on 11” January 2002. 


Ajay Mitra Shastri was born on 5" March 1934 at Guna in Madhya 
Pradesh. His father sent him to Gurukul, which provided him good grounding 
in Sanskrit. A brilliant scholar, Dr. Shastri secured a First Class in M. A in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture from Banaras Hindu University in 1957. 
He obtained a Ph. D. Degree of Nagpur University in 1962 and a prestigious 
D. Litt. from the same University in 1986. 


A dedicated teacher and scholar Dr. Shastri taught in the Department 
of Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, University of Nagpur from 
1957 until he retired as the Head of the Department in 1994. Besides his 
scholarly pursuits, he actively participated in various excavations conducted 
in Paunar, Takalghat, Khapa, Pauni, Mahurjhari and Bhokardan, Mandhal and 
various other siles. His contribution in this domain is invaluable and he was 
responsible for preparing the excavation reports. His contributions in the field 
of epigraphy and numismatics are well known. 


Prof. Shastri was the author of more than 20 books, and has written 
over 350 research papers and reviews, many of which have been published 
in journals of international repute. His book, /ndia as seen in the Brhatsamhita 
of Varahamihira (1969), is considered to be an authority on the subject 
and often referred to by scholars. Dr. Shastri was Editor of several prestigious 
journals, including the Journa/ of the Numismatic Society of India, the Journal 
of the Epigraphical Society of India, and the Numismatic Digest. 


Prof. Shastri came in close conlact with eminent scholars such as Profs. 
A. S. Altekar, V. S. Agrawala, V. V. Mirashi, R. C. Majumdar, R. B. Pandey, 
V. S. Pathak, K. D. Bajpai, A. K. Narain and others. He was associated with 
many academic and professional organizations and worked as Member of 
numerous visiting committees of the University Grants Commission. He was 
a member of the Advisory Committee on Epigraphy and Numismatics of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, Convener of the Inscriptions of India Programme 
of the Indian Council of Historical Research, New Delhi, and Chairman of 
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the Advisory Board (Ancient Period), Indian National Science Academy, New 
Delhi. He was Vice-Chairman of the Epigraphical Society and Chairman of 
the Indian Coin Society. 


The prestigious awards and honours that Dr. Shastri received include 
the All India Ravindra Literary Award from Madhya Pradesh Shasana Sahitya 
Parishad (197 1); the Akbar Silver Medal of the Numismatic Society of India 
(1984), and the Altekar Medal, Numismatic Society of India (1992). He was 
appointed UGC National Lecturer in History (1985), UGC National Fellow 
(1987-89), and later also UGC Emeritus Fellow: 


Prof. Shastri was the Sectional President of the Indian History Congress 
(1978) the Andhra Pradesh History Congress (1980), All-India Oriental 
Conference (1994); and the General President of the Numismatic Society 
of India (198 1), Epigraphical Society of India (1987), the Indian History and 
Culture Society (1991), Third International Colloquium on 'Coinage Trade & 
Economy', Nasik, (199 1), and the South Indian Numismatic Society (1997). 


Warm and generous Prof. Shastri had a wide group of students, followers 
and friends around him. His admirers brought out two Felicitation volumes 
to honour him containing articles by eminent scholars. He was a regular 
contributor to our Journal and almost till his last communicated with us. In 
his article on the ancient town of Erich and its coinage in the present issue 
of our Journal, he suggests that it would be rewarding to excavate the site 
extensively. We hope that the ASI will fulfill his wishes. We will miss him 
and his erudite scholarship. 
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